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Lighter than 
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Lightey than 
lvon 





Investigate this newest Light 
Alloy. Learn how you can 


increase your pay loads. 
‘““‘BOHNALITE X”used for Cast- 


ings, Forgings & Extrusions 


Write at once! 
Aircraft Division 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham 
Buffalo Kansas City Columbus 
Providence Syracuse Milwaukee 
Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 
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In Canada: 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Led. 
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SMOOTH, fast approach roads— 


link land with air 
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. 


O what avail the arrow-like flight of the airplane if connecting 
highways, approach and service roads fail to link ground-eff- 
ciency with air-efficiency? Both are essential if we are to live out 
our dream of swift transportation. 


Tarvia stands ready to meet every demand that modern speed- 
and-safety requirements impose. The Barrett Company, backed 
by 25 years of paving expertness, offers its services and experience 
to airport engineers and highway officials who are pioneering in 
this essential linking program. ! 


By utilizing local materials, smooth, shock-absorbing, skid-safe 
Tarvia pavements can be constructed at a cost agreeable to even the 
smallest appropriation. More .. .Tarvia maintenance will keep 
them fit, easily and economically—for long periods of years. 


The Tarvia field man will gladly give you further details. Write, 


*phone or wire our nearest branch office. 


jarvia 


FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
REPAIR and MAINTENANCE 
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Scarab 


At left—First and Second in 50 mile 
Nes) Air Race at Cleveland. (Event 
oO. 


1. Vern Roberts in a Warner powered 
Monosport. (129 miles per hour) 


2. R. T. Quinby in a Warner powered 
Monosport. (128 miles per hour) 











Below—First in Miami to Cleveland 
Derby. Cabin plane class—Earl Rowland 
with the same Warner Engine and Cessna 
plane with which he won the 1928 
National Air Derby. Completing 1483 
miles in 122 hours. 












Above—First in Miami to Cleveland Derby. Open 
plane class (510 cubic inch)—Robert Dake in the 
American Moth monoplane, with same plane and 
engine with which he won the 1928 Los Angeles 
to Cincinnati Air Derby. 


422 cu. in. 












































Besides winning firsts in the events detailed on these pages, 
Warner Scarabs won firsts, seconds and thirds in races for 
engines of much greater power. 
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Below—First in Women’s Derby— 
Santa Monica to Cleveland. (510 cu. in. 
class)—Mrs. Phoebe Omlie in Mono- 
sport. Winning valued Aerol Trophy 
with score of 289.3 points. Average 
speed 108 miles per hour. 








Above—Mrs. Omlie, first in 
Women’s 50 mile National Air 
Race at Cleveland. (Event No. 1) 
Speed—112.38 miles per hour. 








(onclusively demonstrat- 
ing that planes powered 


with WARNER Scazab"ave 
the fastest and most 
dependahle in their 
power Class -- 


WARNER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FLYING SCHOOLS 





TRANS PORT 
TIVIW UIV 


SALES & SERVICE 








WHAT IT MEANS 
TO BE A COLONIAL DEALER 
: * 


A Colonial Sales Franchise Offers These Advantages 


1—A sales opportunity in the richest market for operation of the Air Transport with passenger lines 
planes in the United States... More than 931 running regularly from New York to Boston, 
planes are now licensed in New York State and New New York to Montreal and Buffalo to Toronto, 
England, the area served by the Colonial System. provides a standard for comparison. 

2 —A line of planes that fulfills all needs of the mar- 4—A chain of service stations throughout New 
ket as defined in (a) training schools and student York State and New England that is equal to 
fliers; (b) business organizations; (c) private owners; any demands made by a dealer or his customers 
and (d) operators for charter service and passen- ~.. District sales offices are located at Boston, 
ger hopping . . . The Colonial line of planes in- Buffalo, Hartford and Schenectady. Service facili- 
cludes such famous names as FLEET, CHALLENGER, ties are also available at Newark, Albany, Utica, 
FAIRCHILD, PITCAIRN, STANDARD. Rochester, Cleveland, Toronto and Montreal, Can. 
3 — Practical advice and suggestion based upon For complete information as to territories available 
a successful operating ex- and conditions for securing 


ae ecalag se SR C O L Oo N A L a sales agency, write to 


Colonial Flying Service, 


experience in Air Mail dates FE LY | N G * S E RV | * FE Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, 


back to 1926. Colonial x New York City. 


DIVISION + OF © THE « AVIATION + CORPORATION 
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the Alaa i 
NYAT AIRPORT 


at North Beach, Queens. 


Now tn operation for Seaplanes 


C= gently down into the smooth, poveeaee waters of Bowery Bay, 
your seaplane comes to a halt at the New York Air Terminals anchor- 
age, or taxies up on the wide ramp. Alighting, you board atrim speed cruiser, 
and are whisked out into the broad channel of the East River. Fifteen min- 
utes later you step ashore at East 42nd Street, Manhattan. 

Thus readily the problem of a Marine Flying Base in the metropolitan area 
is solved. New York Air Terminals, Incorporated, by locating a convenient 
port within the city limits of New York, provides ready accessibility,combined 
with excellent service facilities, Fuel, oil and a are instantly available. 
Storage space for sea planes and amphibians will be found, whether for an s 
overnight visit or permanent occupancy. Skilled mechanics offer the highest 

rade of repair and maintenance service. By next year an excellent flying 
field of about 200 acres will also be available. ... Whether you are a sportsman- 
owner of a private seaplane, a flying commuter, the operator of a passenger 
transport line, or a distributor needing a handy location for demonstration, 
the New York Air Terminals airport at North Beach, Queens, invites you to 
avail yourself of the port’s facilities. Come and make a a inspection. 
See the smooth operation of leading passenger seaplane lines, now using the 
port as a base. Our speed cruisers operate on regular schedule from East 
42nd Street, or there is easy access by way of the 59th Street Bridge. 


For those who are unable to arrange a personal visit, we have prepared Bulletin A-11. aya 


INCORPORATED 
307 WEST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The very glossy finish cracks the quickest 
because the extra amount of gum it contains 
makes it brittle. Cracks and checks expose 
the fabric to the direct attacks of the weather, 
resulting in a loosening and rotting 
effect. And this means unneces- 
sary inconvenience and expense of 
a new fabric application. 


Sherwin-Williams offers a new 
line of perfected Aéro Finishes 
which sink into the fabric rather 
than remain on top as the “built 
up” glossy finish. The S-W finish is 
tough yet flexible and non-crack- 
ing, with a smooth lustrous texture. 


Semi-pigmented Dopes over the 
first coats of clear Dope protect the 











Danger flies with a cracked finish 





fabric from the sun. Opex Aéro Enamels 
dry into finish offering utmost protection. 


Finest materials and exhaustive flight tests 
backed by Sherwin-Williams 64 years of ex- 
perience mean specific, durable, 
colorful finishes for every airplane 
surface. 


Write for new handbook 


Airplane Finishing Specifications, recently 
prepared by Sherwin-Williams colorists, 
treats the finishing problem clearly and 
concisely, offering complete information on 
color and visibility schemes and correct 
methods of application. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Wedisteret 


SHERWIN -W/LLIAMS 
AERO FINISHES 


For Planes, Hangars and Equipment 
%, See e aS eS SSP BSS SS SS SS SF SSS SSS SS ee Se SS SS Se ee ee 


? THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 701, 601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Airplane Finishing Specifications Book. 


‘ 
— — 
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“What a pretty hum 
that Sport Plane has.” 

“Yes, you can tell it’s an 
Axelson Engine. She certainly 
has a sweet purr.” se 























production. 





of The improved Axelson Motor is now on 


Ask for literature. 
Axelson Aircraft Engine Co. 


Factory: Randolph St. and Bovle Ave. 
P.O. Box 337, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FROM POLE TO POLE 


Exide Aireratt Batteries have proven their worth 


HROUGH heat, cold, fog, snow, rain, 
; to . .. Exides have reliably done their 
jobs in flights over every part of the globe. 
Pilots know this and depend on these bat- 
teries under all conditions . . . in any type 


of aircraft. 
Specially Designed for Flying Service 


Exide engineers have studied the duties of 


batteries in flying. And, with a background 


of forty-one years’ experience in building 
batteries for every purpose, Exide Aircraft 
Batteries were specially designed to meet 
the rigid requirements of air service. 

Exide Aircraft Batteries are light in 
weight, sturdy in construction, electrolyte 
cannot spill, and always.dependable. For 
starting current . . . navigation and landing 


lights .. . radio power . . . Exides give maxi- 
mum service with minimum weight. Write 


for full information on the dif- 








BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION relies on an Exide in this aauiohal plane 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


ferent types of Exide Aircraft 


Batteries and their applications. 


Exide 


RC R A F T 
BATTERIES 








Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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The CHEVOLAIR 
SUPER-SAFETY 


DUAL MOTOR 


In-line. Inverted. Air- 
cooled. Dual construc- 
tion throughout. 





D-4 4-cylinder motor 
D-6 6-cylinder motor 


4 







, 
ee gf » 





ARTHUR CHEVROLET AVIATION MoTo 


Vhe Hlear®t or the Plane 1s tts Motor. 


402 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PROTECTION 


facts about B. & B. Service 


Established 1922, reducing insurance rates by approximately 
25%, raising limits of indemnities and broadening forms of insur- 
ance protection. 


FIRST to supply, in 1922, comprehensive aviation insurance under 
an all-American combination policy form, than which no broader 
form exists today. 


FIRST to construct and supply aviation finance insurance, dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ blanket policies, airport and airmeet liability 
policies, and policies covering beyond the United States. 


FOREMOST in constructing and supplying, at a moment’s notice, 
special forms of coverage to suit unique requirements. 


ALONE in operating on a non-pool basis maintaining an open mar- 
ket through which responsible insurance companies may operate 
independently. 

ALONE in maintaining an engineering and advisory service cover- 
ing the entire country and serving all interests. 


ALONE in having developed a world-wide organization whereby 
American exporters of aircraft may secure adequate insurance and 
in addition, foreign local engineering and advisory service. 


ALONE in having paid more aviation claims than all other aviation 
insurance organizations. . 


ALONE in being favored with the major part of all available avia- 
tion insurance business. 


Policies have been supplied, 
among others, to:— 


Federal and State Governments, Docing. Ae 
Transport, Colonial Air Tr port, 

Western Airways, National Air en, 
Western Air Express, Northwest Airways, 
Walter T. Varney, Inc., Universal Aviation 
Corp., Stout Air Services, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit, Boston Airport Corp., American Rail- 
way Express, Ford Motor Company, Fairchild 
Flying Corp., Pitcairn Aviation, Ine., Stand- 
ard Oil Companies of New York, New Jersey, 
Louisiana and California, Shell Petroleum 
Corp., Tidewater Oil Company, United Cigars 
Stores, Inc., Royal Typewriter Company, 
Pulitzer and other race meetings, Universal 
Motion Picture Corp., Fox Film Corp., 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought 
Corp., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Moth Air- 
craft Corp., Pratt & Whitney, Sikorsky Avia- 
tion Corp., Stinson Aircraft Corp., Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 


ra 





pany, California Standard Finance Corp., 
Commercial Investment Trust, Canadian Trans- 
continental Airways, Ltd., Western Canada 
Airways, Ltd., S. C. A. B. T. A. of Colombia, 
S. A., Andian National Corporation of Colom- 
bia, S. A., Maddux Air Lines, Transcontinental 
Air Transport, The Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, North 
American Newspaper Alliance, United Avia- 
tion Corp., United Aircraft & Transport Corp., 
Aviation Corporation of America, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Aero Corporation of 
California, Texas Air Transport, New York 
and Buenos Aires Air Lines, and many others, 
including Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, Anthony Fokker, Lad: Mary 
Heath, Miss Amelia Earhart, and other leaders 
in aviation. 


The foregoing facts are the result of maintaining consistently over a 
long period of years B. & B. SERVICE, STABILITY AND SECURITY 


Informative prospectus AT on request 


BARBER & BALDWIN, Ine. 


Est. 1922 


Underwriting Agents for the following Companies: 


Aero Insurance Company 

The Liverpool & eon & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Star Insurance Company of America 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Victory Insurance Company 


CHANIN BUILDING 
Telephone: Lexington 4316-7-8 33 


122 East 42nd St. 


A New York Corporation 


Aero Indemnity Company 

Globe Indemnity Company 
Federal Union Insurance Company 
Constitution Indemnity Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Cablegrams: Avbar, New York 
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A+ COMPLETE + LINE 


OF - AIRCRAFT ~ FOR + LAND - AND + SEA 
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school or jor 


the er is nothing to compare with the 


+ Chet 7 snes: 
a Oe 
“. Monet “(American cng = 95 h. p. 
Gasetane sapacity 30 gals. 
a 3M gals. 
eee, ‘Ferformance 
: eo High, Speed =3¢° CBS m. p. h. 
s. iecEs 100 m. p. h. 
r tap 38.m. p. h. 
te << Eeipment 


Bendix ‘tlie, ‘hend shock-absorbing shuts, 
navigation lights, and streamlined wheels, tach- 
ometer, altimeter, air-speed indicator, oil preg. 
sure and temperature guages. 


Ste 





E MSCOniewinf@ CIRRUS 


[7. S a full fledged trainer...yet a thorobred sport ship---the first 
time in aviation history that these two widely different features 
have been successfully combined in one ship. 


Just compare it with any other...thrill with the joy of a spirited 
take-off...with the incredible climbing s cruise at a h 

miles per hour...experience the remarkable ease of handling...land 
like a feather...then-you'll know why we say that there's nothing in 
the world to compare with it! 


Powered with the world famous Cirrus motor and built in one of the 
finest and best equipped factories in the industry, by a group of 
master craftsmen who are familiar with every phase of aeronautics... 
this sturdy little ship is destined to become one of the most popular 
of the two place sport training models. 


There is some desirable territory open to reliable dealers. Comnplas information igen vequin. 




















EMSCO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - DOWNEY [Los Angeles County) CALIFORNIA 
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First nation-wide 
Fly-It-Yourself System 


Chooses 


ARROW SPORT 


PERFORMANCE :::-STABILITY:-+--SAFETY 














ELECTION of a fleet of 100 Arrow Sport planes for the first nation- 
wide Fly-It-Yourself system offers definite proof of the superior 
performance and safety of America’s finest sport and training plane. 





The Arrow Sport won the distinction of pioneering in this field only 
after exhaustive surveys had proved that Arrow performance, flying 
ease and rugged construction made it the logical choice for the severe 


requirements of Fly-It-Yourself service. 


Arrow AIRCRAFT AND MoTors CorRPORATION 


Havelock, Nebraska 






THE ARROW ##—® AIRCRAFT 
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One of a Series of Advertise- 
ments of The Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co. featur- 
ing the 23 makes of Planes 
on which Aerol Landing 
Struts are Standard Equip- 
ment. 











ZEREReHEESBEaSe 


AEROL STRUTS ARE 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 
HAMILTON METALPLANES 





ROMINENT among the recent National Aeronautical 

23 manufacturers who Exposition in Cleveland. On 
have standardized on Aerol the 49 ships exhibited, Aerol 
Landing Struts is the Hamil- Struts led all other makes of 
ton Metalplane Division of shock absorbers in number of 
The Boeing Airplane Com- ships equipped. 


pany. 
Aerol Strut Engineers are at 


the disposal of manufacturers 
in incorporating the units in 
the under-carriage designs. 
If your ships are not among 


In selecting Aerol Struts, 
Hamilton engineers joined the 
fast- growing group which 
acknowledge the oleo-pneu- 











matic principle as the ulti- ae the predominant number who 
: : This view shows how Aerol S pee 

mate and logical solution to Struts are installed between offer Aerol Struts as standar 

° the fuselage and wheels. “A” . . . 
the problem of absorbing is the stationary cylinder. or optional equipment, get in 

: “B” is the sliding piston at- ; r engineerin 
landing shock. tached to the axle, allowing touch with our e gine 8 
perfect freedom of move- department. The Cleveland 

. ment, yet effectively elimi- , 
The dominance of Aerol nating destructive shock be- Pneumatic Tool Company, 
i fuselage. . 
Struts was borne out at the Sete: cease See Cleveland, Ohio. 





Ask the Pilots Who Land on Them 
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Vancouver to Mexico 
at 100 Miles an Hour!—Gas °22.50 


1350 miles in 13 hours and 
7 minutes—in a stock model 
Great Lakes Sport Trainer— 
Tex Rankin at the controls 
—take off at Vancouver — 
south over the United States— 
landing in Agua Caliente, Mex- 
ico the same day—no stops— 
only 75 gallons of per oe" 
Performance! 

















Exact counterparts of this mar- 
velous ship are now being pro- 
duced in volume— engineered 
to the highest quality standards. 













The Great Lakes Sport Trainer 
is the outstanding value in the 





The landing at 


Tex as he 
- light airplane field. Write for “oe 
: = A nte g P inished 
Tex is con- fmm = aeaney new illustrated booklet and is record- 


complete details. " fli > het 
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In-Built Accuracy 


| pene geaensins for its ease of maneuverability 
and every-day utility, the new Eaglérock 
Bullet monoplane includes Consolidated instru- 
ments as standard equipment. As with numerous 
other leading airplanes, Consolidated supplies 
Eaglerock Bullets with that high degree of accu- 
rate performance long since expected as a matter 
of course from Consolidated instruments. 


Ever since their first adoption years ago by the 
military air services, and during their long serv- 










ATED 
ENTS 





| CONSE 
INSTRU 





CONSOLIDATED INSTRUMENT CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 
Manufacturing Divisions 

Julien P. Friez and Sons, Inc., Baltimore, Md. is 
rte Molded Insulation Co., M L a) 
ee a 


t. Vernon, 


Aircraft Control Corp., Philadelphia, “Pa. C 





xe & \ 


ice in many types of commercial aircraft, they 
have consistently advanced their prestige as 
steady nerves of the plane till today Consolidated 
is synonymous with the most scientific instru- 
ment performance. 


Through precision manufacture, exacting inspec- 
tion, and vigorous testing, Consolidated’s three 
manufacturing divisions—Julien P. Friez & Sons, 
Inc., the Aircraft Control Corp., and the Molded 
Insulation Co.—build accuracy into evéry Con- 
solidated instrument. That is why under all fly- 
ing conditions each instrument justifies the pilot’s 
unwavering trust in its efficiency. 


DEALERS 


Your territory may still be open. For complete 
details, fill out and return the coupon. 





Consolidated Instrument Co. of America, Inc. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Is my territory still open? If so, please 
give me full details of your dealer proposition. 


Company 
Street 

City 
Per Mr. 











State 
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TRUSCON STEEL HANGARS 








MobeRN 
DAYLIGHT 
FIREPROOF 

CLEAR FLooR SPACE 
Fut WiptH Steet Doors 


Ease in handling airplanes, fire 
protection and ample daylight 
are provided in Truscon Steel 
Hangars. There is a type, size 
and arrangement of thesestand- 
ardized buildings to exactly meet 
each individual need. 


Truscon furnishes the various 
steel products required in any 
type of hangar construction. 
Truscon Steel Hangar Doors are 
of distinctive design and con- 
struction to insure durability, 
easy operation and long service. 
They open the full width and are 
available in all sizes of Straight 
or Curved Track types. 











Write for suggestions, liter- oa 
ature and quotations, sent 


: 2 z Standard Oil Company Hangar, Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
you without obligation. Tennessee. Truscon All Steel Hangar with Airplane Hangar Doors 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON HANGAR DOORS 
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The Oldest American Aeronautical Magazine 


EpWwarD P. WARNER 
Editor 


JAMEs H. McGraw, Jr. 
Publishing Director 


R. SIpNEY Bowen, JR. 
Associate Editor 


LgesLig E. NEVILLE 
Technical Editor 


HERBERT F. PowELL 
News Editor 
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Pacific Coast Editor 
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Detroit Editor 
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SCiIiNTILLA 
AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 


Are Selected Because of Their 
Dependability—Simplicity—Accessibility 





Wright J-6 Five Engine. 


One of a number of American Aircraft Engines equipped with 
Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 


Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos are Standard Equipment 
on Aircraft Engines Built by 


AEROMARINE CORP. LYCOMING MEG. CO. 
Anne AIRCRAFT arses rth GATE MFG. 


AMERICAN MICHIGAN SCREW CO. 
XEISON MACHINE apap og AERO CORP. 

AXELS' CKARD MOTOR CAR 
COMPAN COMPANY 


CIRRUS 





BROWNBACK MOTOR PRATT & WHITNEY 
LABORATORIES, INC. AIRCRAFT CO. 
CONTENT AL MOTORS ROCKY MT. STEEL 
COR PRODUCTS, INC. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE SZEKELY AIRCRAFT 
& MOTOR CO. CORP. 
KIMBALL AIRCRAFT THE AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
CORP. CORP. 
KINNER AIRPLANE & TIPS & SMITH, INC. 
MOTOR CORP. VELIE MOTORS CORP. 
LE BLOND AIRCRAFT Va AIRCRAFT 
ENGINE CORP. COR 
LIGHT MFG. & FDRY. WRIGHT Apnowaurs- 
COMPANY CAL CORP. 


The majority of modern American Aeronautical En- 
gines are equipped with Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 


Parts Dealer Service Stations 


CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Auto Electric Co., 2450 Calumet Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH., Greenleaf, Inc., 3127 East Jefferson Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
3417 Angeles Mesa Drive 
NEW YORK CITY, Manhattan Ignition 
Corp., 206 W. 68th Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., J. W. Parkin, Jr., 
Ignition Specialist, 2251 N. Broad St. 


TULSA, OKLA., Magneto Ignition Corp., 
304 E. Second Street 


W. PALM BEACH, FLA.., Sutcliffe’s Auto- 
motive Electrical Service Co., Corner 
First & Olive Sts. 


Scintilla Aircraft Mag- 
netos can be obtained for 


engines of from one to 
eighteen cylinders 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. Inc 
SIDNEY - NEW YORK 
Contractors to the U.S. Army and Navy 
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MOoNo AIRCRAFT Planes won more 


race prizes than any other make at 
the Cleveland National Air Races 





Verne Roberts with 

his prize-winning 

Monocoupe ‘Little 
Sweetheart’’ 








Again, MONO AIRCRAFT Triumphs 


Miss Phoebe Fair- 
rave Omlie with 
er prize-winning 

Monocoupe 


one crn coat gp Rm 


i a 
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The Mono Aircraft career is conspicuous for its numerous 
victories. And mow again—the inherent flying qualifications of 
Mono Aircraft planes have been proven beyond a doubt. 

The first woman’s National Air Derby was won by a Mono- 
coupe piloted by Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie. Not only did she 
receive the “Standard Steel” trophy for first place in the light plane 
division but also the “Aerol Trophy” which was awarded for 
the most efficient performance of all planes in the flight. The course 
was from Santa Monica, Cal. to Cleveland, Ohio, a distance of 
2723 miles, in 25 hours, 10 minutes and 36.5 seconds time 
elapsed. Miss Omlie also won the Women’s 50 mile race. 

The 50 mile closed course event for motors of 510 cubic inch 
displacement was won by Verne Roberts in his Monocoupe 
“Little Sweetheart”. Second, fourth and fifth places were also 
won by Monocoxupes in this race, conclusively proving the con- 
sistent superiority of Mono Aircraft. Competing against planes 
powered with engines of much greater horsepower, Verne Rob- 
erts’ Monocoupe took second place and Stub Quinby’s third in 
the 720 cubic inch class, and Verne Roberts placed third in the 
800 cubic inch class. 

On the flight from Philadelphia to Cleveland a Monocoach 
piloted by Ike Stewart took second place, as did the Monosport 
piloted by Leslie Bowman on the flight from Miami Beach to 
Cleveland, 

Mono Aircraft planes are designed and engineered especially 
for the private flyer. Their popularity and approval in aeronauti- 
cal circles is due to the superior advantages they offer in per- 
formance, safety, ease of control, comfort, speed and economy. 
They represent the highest performance and outstanding values 
im aviation today. 


MONO AIRCRAFT CORP. 
MOLINE ILLINOIS 
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The Railroads Take Alarm 


HE COMBINED rail-air services so copiously 

advertised in all the great terminal stations are 
not the only evidence of the anxious care with which 
railroad officials are watching the development of air 
transport. Equally significant is the sudden attention 
given to the speeding up of schedules which had been 
good enough in their present form for many years, and 
the willingness displayed to increase the numbers of 
extra fare trains operated. If a balance were to be cast 
upon the services of the airplane a few months hence, it 
would have to be credited not only with its direct use by 
its own patrons, but with indirect benefit to all who travel 
upon the rails. It has done what the motor bus failed 
to do. It has brought at least a suggested threat of com- 
petition to the limited train de luxe. 

Rail service between New York and Chicago is slower 
now than it was twenty years ago. The eighteen hour 
train is no more, but in the future the number of twenty 
hour services each way is to be nearly a dozen instead 
of only two as it was last week. Plans are reported to 
speed up twenty per cent in the trip between New York 
and Boston. In the West, where airmindedness was a 
flower of earlier bloom than in the Eastern states, the 
same tendency showed itself earlier, and the so-called 
transcontinental systems have been diligently engaged 
during the last three years in clipping hours from their 
running time with an intensity previously unknown since 
the days of Harriman. 

Of course it would be absurd to take too literally the 
title that has been set upon this editorial. Air traffic 
is but an infinitesimal fraction of that going by rail. 
The present air traffic could be multiplied by twenty 
without reducing the total reyenue of the railroads by 
more than a fiftieth part. Their officials need feel no 
uneasiness about the effect of direct competition in the 
immediate future. 

The railroads’ interest in the subject springs from 
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Next week’s Aviation, under date of October } 
5th, will be a Statistical Issue, and will be 
devoted primarily to a statistical and graphical 
survey of the present state of aeronautics and its 
historical development at home and abroad. It 
is suggested that readers wishing extra copies for 
preservation place orders in advance. 











other causes. The coming of the airplane has fixed the 
attention of the traveling public upon speed as a desir- 
able element in transportation. The passenger upon the 
Pullman car has looked upon air schedules, and he has 
become discontented. The speeding up of service is an 
effort to allay his discontent before it becomes too vocal. 

In-the long run, and not such a very long one at 
that, nothing better could happen for air transport. Both 
passenger service and air mail still suffer from an inade- 
quately awakened public consciousness of their existence. 
Anything that leads the business man to think and talk 
and read about speed leads him also to think of air travel, 
and to have it in mind when the times comes to use it. 
The air line need not fear competition upon that head. 
Railroad running time can never be reduced to anywhere 
near what the airplane can show. The traveler who will 
forsake a 24-hour train for an eight-hour airplane will 
still make the switch in most cases even if. the train 
schedule has been trimmed to twenty hours. 

For twenty years speed of transportation had been 
honored in the abstract and almost neglected in practice. 
Both on the rails and on the Atlantic, the standing 
records have been those of 1910. The airplane has made 
speed once more a live issue. The more lively it be- 
comes, the more the airplane, the unchallenged premier 
in that quality, will benefit. 


Airport Specifications 


HE TIME HAS COME to give thought to the 

airport of the future, and especially to the people 
by whom it is to be designed. Airport engineering has so 
far lain in an anomalous, not to say amphibious, state, 
poised midway between the civil and aeronautical 
branches of the engineering profession. Airport plan- 
ning and construction combine problems peculiarly de- 
manding aernautical experience with others pertaining to 
straight civil engineering and having nothing to do with 
aviation. 

That airport work will continue to be a specialty there 
is no doubt, but it is likely to be a subdivided one. The 
specialists will be either aeronautical engineers with a 
little knowledge of highway and building construction, 
grading and drainage, or civil engineers with a little 
knowledge of aeronautics. The two parts separate out 
nicely. Planning the general layout of an airport 
demands but little training upon the details of methods 
to be used in its construction. Leveling the surface and 
laying runways requires no acquaintance with the 
principles of flight. A runway is like any other road in 
principle. Draining an airport is essentially like draining 
a site for any other purpose. The aeronautical man 
ought to be exempt from worrying about the relative 
merits of various types of drain pipe and surfacing 
materials. 

To bring the two parts of the work together there 
must be definite specifications, which have so far been 
hard to secure. The aeronautical expert must say in 


‘full detail what he wants, and leave it to the civil engineer 


to decide how it can best and most economically be 
provided. The length and the width of the runways; the 
maximum permissible slope of the runways or of any 
other part of the field; the rapidity and completeness of 
the drainage of the surface; the surface hardness; the 
freedom from more than a stated minimum of dust under 
definitely stated conditions; the permissible color of the 
runway, possibly affecting night landing ; these and other 
similar points must be definitely settled, and then the 
civil engineer should be relied upon to do the rest. 

We so far lack most of these specifications, except 
upon size and shape. We are completely lacking in the 
elementary data for some of them, but for others only 
the effort is wanting. The Department of Commerce, 
the airport section of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, and such special conferences of airport 
executives and city engineers as are occasionally held 
should concern themselves energetically with this matter. 
Those who are best qualified to make the decision should 
look a few years into the future and decide what unit 
pressure a hard surface runway ought to be able to 
stand, how bad the drainage after a heavy rain may be 
without losing the field the right to a class A rating, and 
other matters of that nature. There should be standard 
specifications, far more definite than now exist, for 
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various classes of service. Not only will that simplify 
the planning of airports, but it will give the pilot an 
added means of assuring himself, when he approaches a 
new field for the first time and finds it marked on his 
map as complying with a certain set of requirements in 
its structural properties, of what kind of a landing 
surface it will afford. 


A 


Technical Note on the Schneider 


HE RACE run at Calshot produced one important 
surprise. It showed that increase of engine size 
is still the road to travel in search of higher speed. 

Three years ago many engineers were convinced that 
the end of the process of stepping up speed by stepping 
up engine size had been reached, and that to put in 
bigger engines beyond the point then reached would re- 
quire increase of wing area and parasite resistance at 
least proportionate to the increase of power, so that the 
net gain would be nil. Recent events seem to prove 
them wrong. 

As between the two British types developed for the 
Schneider Race, the winning machine was certainly less 
clean in apparent form, and showed less attention to 
minute details affecting parasite resistance, than its rival 
for place on the team. All observers agree on that. 
Even allowing for all the trouble experienced with car- 
buretion on the Gloster Seaplane, there seems but little 
likelihood that it could have equalled the speed of the 
Supermarine under the best conditions, and the reason 
lies plainly in comparison of the engines. The winning 
machine had the larger engine, larger in every respect. 
Power triumphed over small fuselage section and clean- 
ness of aerodynamic detail. 

Aerodynamic design of course remains important as a 
speed factor. It cannot be put lightly aside, but it would 
seem that any racing machine of reasonably clean form 
will be so close to the ultimate limits of possibility in 
the reduction of parasite resistance that the probable 
variations of engine between two types will generally 
remain the deciding factor. There is no indication as 
yet that any limit on the profit from increasing brute force 
by increasing engine dimensions is in sight. Engine 
power has been quadrupled in the last six years, with an 
increase in speed of approximately one-third, and racing 
machines, which used to be pursuit planes trimmed down 
in size and weight, have become big airplanes. The plane 
winning the Schneider trophy this year weighed nearly 
a thousand pounds more than the standard two-seater 
400 hp. observation seaplane of the United States Navy. 
Projecting the curve of recent tendencies forward it 
appears that the Schneider Race of 1931, if one is held 
in that year, will be won by a plane using at least 


2.500 hp. to carry the pilot around the course. 
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The President Picks an Envoy 


N NAMING Harry F. Guggenheim as the Ameri- 

can Ambassador to Havana, the President confers 
a great honor upon a citizen who well deserves it. He 
insures that Cuban-American relations will continue har- 
monious, and that no opportunity of promoting co-opera- 
tion will be overlooked. He sends to a country bound 
to us both by geographical proximity and by ties of senti- 
ment, a country for whose very independent existence 
the United States was originally responsible, an Ambas- 
sador with extended experience in Latin-American lands, 
acquainted with their customs and attendant to the sensi- 
bilities of their peoples. Appointment to the embassy at 
the Cuban capital carries a special distinction just now 
when the waters are temporarily troubled and Washing- 
ton talks of investigations. 

If that were all, remark upon the appointment would 
have no place in an aeronautical journal. There is more. 
The aeronautical community can feel a vicarious pride 
in the selection. It is his aeronautical work that has 
brought Mr. Guggenheim’s capacities before the public 
eye. His appointment can be considered as inspired at 
least in part by his enormous services to aeronautical 
development. He will take his place as American avia- 
tion’s first contribution to the field of diplomacy. 

The aircraft industry’s congratulations to the new 
Ambassador will have the special fervor that comes of 
personal acquaintance, but they will be tinctured by 
regret at losing him from his present activities. Even 
that cloud has its bright spot. American aviation needs 
a sympathetic and an understanding counselor in Havana. 
Now we shall have him. 

The future of American aeronautics is not contained 
between the Great Lakes and Gulf of Mexico. The 
statesman who propounded the immortal query, “What 
have we to do with Abroad?” would get no sympathy 
among the builders and operators of aircraft. We must 
find markets beyond our own borders, and we must help 
our neighbors to avail themselves of the advantages of 
air transport, which some of the Latin-American coun- 
tries need relatively far more than we do ourselves. We 
must help without trampling on native sentiment or 
prejudice. Our own industry will profit most by co- 
operating with local talent and capital to give the best 
possible service to the citizens of all the countries flown 
over. 

The President has given repeated evidence of his own 
sense of the importance of our sharing in the develop- 
ment of air communications beyond the straits of 
Florida and the Ric Grande. He is sending to Cuba an 
envoy whose enthusiasm ‘upon that point even exceeds 
his own. Ambassador Guggenheim can be counted on 
to encourage every responsible and honorable American 
initiative in the aeronautical field. In so doing he will 
be rendering service equally to his own people and to 
the subjects of the Government to which he is accredited. 
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Sucker Money 


HERE ARE black sheep in every flock. The 

con man and the gold-brick vendor are always 
abroad in the land, and they are skilled to trim their 
sails to the shifting winds of industry. General pros- 
perity, combined with a boom in a new and romantically 
appealing industry, spell the high tide of fortune for 
those gentry. The recent course of aeronautical devel- 
opment was made to order for their purposes. They 
have not overlooked their opportunities. 

The aircraft industry, like automobiles and radio 
before it, has had more than its share of affliction from 
the financial quacks and sharpers. Within the past 
month there have come to the editorial office several 
prospectuses beautifully prepared and_ illustrated in 
colors, but blatantly and scandalously fraudulent. The 
Better. Business Bureaus and the District Attorney deal 
with some of them, but the aircraft industry, and espe- 
cially the reputable financial houses which stand to suffer 
from crooked competition, will have to help to keep the 
industry’s name clean. The control of membership in 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and the assured 
exclusion of the fly-by-night as well as of the totally 
inexperienced and incompetent, suggested at the Cham- 
ber meeting at Cleveland, would be a move in the right 
direction. 

The dodges of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford’s descend- 
ents are legion, and some of them stay nicely within the 
law. One of the commonest is the pirating of a justly 
famous name, either American or foreign, a bit of high- 
waymanship sometimes given the odor of sanctity by 
employing some obscure individual whose only merit is 
that he bears the name sought for. Where the authority 
of the State can find no opening for attack, only 
efforts of the industry can protect the innocently 
unwary. Aside from debarring the sharper from re- 
spectable associations, the most useful measures are those 
of public education. 

The confidence man can always sing a siren song, 
but he is likely to be short on authenticated facts. To 
fail to give out full data upon the operations of reputable 
companies is to play into his hands. If the whole in- 
dustry will make full and clear financial reports at 
brief intervals, as many companies make them now, the 
distinction between a record of accomplishment and a 
prospectus drawn on hot air should be easy, even for 
the unsophisticated. The virtue of full information 
upon present operations is that it makes evident the 
absurdity of promotions that propose an annual manu- 
factured output of twice the entire invested capital or 
a net profit of 50 per cent on the retail price of the goods 
sold, as well as of plans for air transport lines that 
entirely neglect insurance costs. Against unreasonable 
optimism in the budget and in the prospectus, whether it 
be due to ignorance or guile, the investor must be on 


his guard. 
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Schneider | 


“Argus” and the “Furious,” and several 
battleships lined the course, yet in such 
well concentrated areas that the broad 
sweep of the course itself was entirely 
clear of shipping, as well as_ several 
emergency landing lanes at right angles 
to the course. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock, as scheduled for 
weeks, the new Supermarine Rolls Royce 
S6, piloted by Flying Officer Waghorn, 
took off after only a 28 sec. run in an 
ideal 10 mile wind which just gently 


he whintne ruffled the water. Immediately on the 


Supermarine 86 first round he broke the world’s record 
banking for a pylon and from then on the Race was an assured 


HIS YEAR’S Schneider Trophy Contest was, 

without exception, the best conducted event of its 
kind in the history of aviation, and was done on such a 
grand scale that the British deserve every possible con- 
gratulation in not only having added to their own air- 
mindedness but for having helped air prestige all over 
the world. 

The organization work was primarily in the hands of 
the Royal Aero Club committee headed by Comdr. 
Harold Perrin, and on the committee were several air 
experts, including Maj. R. H. Mayo, who is well-known 
in the States. With them, co-operated a detail of officers 
from the Air Ministry, and in addition a committee rep- 
resenting the principal railroad and steamship companies 
operating from. London to the south of England. The 
Southern Railway made a great feature of the Race and 
other business interests joined in the tremendous propa- 
ganda with posters on bill boards all over the country, 
and a generous supply of notices by the British press, 
which for a week or two before the Race built up the 
event to the biggest spectacular feature possible. The 
subsequent successful running of the Race helped greatly 
by the good weather and the perfect functioning of the 
British machines made the entire effort one of con- 
spicuous success. The spectacle of the Race itself was, 
of course, a memorable one. The Solent, a body of water 
not unlike Long Isand Sound at its widest, was covered 
not only with yachts, but with a line of large ocean 
steamships that had made a special touring cruise of the 
event. In addition two British aircraft carriers, the 


success. The details of the speeds of the 
various laps may be found in Table I. 
The British pilots on the Supermarine 
S6 planes, Waghorn and Atcherley made their turns in 
about the same way, starting to bank gradually long be- 
fore they approached the pylon, throttling down their 
engines very distinctly and keeping to a full 80 deg. bank, 
after which they gradually levelled off and opened up 
their throttle to again roar down the course. Dal Molin, 
the Italian, who finished second also made turns of about 
this character, although he skidded upwards considerably 
more and recovered the distance by diving immediately 
after the turn. Greig, on the old Supermarine S5, ran 
the most consistent race varying only 2 m.p.h. in the 
timing of his laps, and seemed to be able to whip round 
the pylons sharper. 


2 MOST SENSATIONAL flying incident was when Cad- 
ringher made his first racing turn on the new Macchi 
67 at the Cowes pylon at which the writer was stationed 
near the take-off and landing area. Cadringher ap- 
proached it well over 300 m.p.h. and with bank up about 
20 deg. when he very distinctly started to skid badly. He 
then, during the skid, seemed to be trying to tease a little 
more bank or rudder out of the plane with no success, 
and kept on sliding outward. We looked for him to 
start into a spin, but just then he stopped in the effort of 
turning, levelled out and headed straight inland for 
Cowes, actually passing over the Somerton Aerodrome, 
some 3 miles from the shore, after which he very slowly 
again negotiated a wide turn and proceeded in the di- 
rection of the course. Later it was learned that the 
control of the machine was difficult and that the exhaust 
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or) Race 


il fumes were blowing right in his face, making it very hard 
h for him to see any reference points. He subsequently 
d landed before completing his second round, due to this. 
y At one time there were three machines going round 
I the course, and an excellent close brush in which Wag- 
S horn in the S6 passed Dal Molin in the M52. 

The impression of speed of all these planes is of course 
r tremendous and gives a real racing interest because they 
> literally hurtle 


through the air and 
1 are round the 
course so soon after 
starting that the 
| public’s interest is 
| constantly main - 
. tained. 

The most sur- 
prising thing about 
the new Super- 
marine Rolls was 
the greatly lessened 
noise over previous 
racing _ planes. 
There was, of 
course, a fine, loud 
roar of the 1800 
hp. Rolls Royce en- 
gine, but the 
screeching of rac- 
ing planes that we 
have become ac- 
| customed to was 

distinctly absent 
for two reasons. 
First, the propeller 
was geared down 
very slow to about 
1500 r.p.m. with a 
pitch of about 19 
ft. and there was 
absolutely no pro- 
peller flutter noise 
on this plane. In 
addition the usual 
double ended 
stream line wire 
section has been 
replaced on this 
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Waghorn, ist Supermarine 8-6 


PO TER cca piéeeds dina at aan aoe 324 m.p.h. 
WORSE TRO 6 oc vec wescctccsen¢evsae 329 m.p.h. 
ORIG. MED «6.0 '0]a 6.0.9 006 630100 8 oe be 6 tis 331 m.p.h.. 
WEEE GD cbccccs celsesioe nd $00 tiee 328 m.p.h. 
i ere 329.93 m.p.h. 
I RRR ag rr ee NF 327 m.p.h. 
VOI BOD. oc b ink <06 CG ove wre us oR 330.9 m.p.h 
Total time for course...... 39 min. 42 4-5 sec. 
AVOCTABS SPOOd ..cscccccccccecs 328. m.p.h 
Greig, 3rd Supermarine 8-5 
|) CR ee ere 283.73 m.p.h. 
PE. TAD. . oe swcabect ces aves 282.16 m.p.h. 
y S See 282.16 m.p.h. 
2 EO = ee eee 281.41 m.p.h. 
PRE ED pc adewse detect ececteodes 281.3 m.p.h. 
RO a ee a ee eee 281.16 m.p.h. 
hen ot i PROPER TPERS CEE 282.87 m.p.h. 
Total time for course....46 min. 15 1-5 sec. 
Average speed ......--2ee eee ee 282.11 m.p.h. 


Atcherley Supermarine 8-6 


eT” ES eee er rere Series. 302.45 m.p.h. 
Second IAP ....--ccccccvccvces 324.56 m.p.h. 
WE. GUD wwe so Since cb ded ev bwes gis 329.74 m.p.h. 
POMPE GR 6s 0 006000 08d 6s 332.49 m.p.h. 
sy rrr tr 328.39 m.p.h. 
Sith MD nc ches iwc cc ceceseente 331 m.p.h. 
Bovents AGW <6 os voce vvccssciess 332.49 m.p.h. 
Total time for course......... 40 min. 5 sec. 
pi oA Se ee 325.54 m.p.h. 

Atcherly was disqualified for failing to 
pass round one of the pylons. 

Dal Molin, 2nd Macchi 52 

iy et es ee eres ee 286.2 m.p.h. 
SOON: TD owe cece nsec eeeses 287.78 m.p.h. 
so en 285.47 m.p.h. 
Oe gee ee ere 282.71 m.p.h. 
UE BOO Boo 6.0 uss 6 be em.5 ¢ blps 283.16 m.p.h. 
oS PPOPT TTC Tart rs ee 283 m.p.h. 
oo a ae eee ae .44 m.p.h. 
Total time for course..... 45 min. 54 2-5 sec. 
Average Speed ..... cece eccevens 284.2 m.p.h. 


Cadringher Macchi 67 
PUG DI si ek ae eiees Wises 283.88 m.p.h. 


Second lap, forced landing near Cowes, re- 
turned to Caishot. 


Monti Macchi 67 
First IAD .. oc ccsvovercccccectes 301.47 m.p.h. 


Second lap, forced landing near Hayling 
Istand. 








Table I 








racer by new machined stream lined wires in which the 
section is perfectly rounded in the nose and tapered cor- 
rectly to the tailing edge. 
quiet in.the air and only hum after they are out of line, 
which makes it’ véry easy to get them in line and con- 
sequently achieve the minimum of resistance. 
informed by the engineers in charge that an estimated 
increase of speed of 8 to 10 m.p.h. was attributable to 


These wires run absolutely 
One was 


the use of these wires on the plane. 
The technical details of the air planes 
have not as yet been completely disclosed, 
and only a few of the major data are 
available. The Supermarine S6 weighed 
fully loaded with 110 gallons of gas, 
about 5100 pounds, the wing loading was 
about 30 Ib. per sq.ft. and the horse- 
power in the neighborhood of 1800. The 
high horsepower of this Rolls Royce en- 
gine was primarily achieved by an enor- 
mous supercharger which delivered air to 
the carburetter at about 11 or 12 lb. pres- 
sure, thus giving the equivalent of flight 
at a negative altitude below sea level of 
about 16,000 ft. The engine was geared 
2 to 1 by spur gearing, which is a depar- 
ture for Rolls Royce. It is a new engine 
designed and built in only nine months 
and is essentially a larger version of the 
600 hp. Condor and designed as a Condor 
replacement for the British Government. 
This engine will undoubtedly be used in 
high performance fighters and two 
seaters, as well as in bombing planes. 
Another feature of the Supermarine 
S6 over the machines of previous years, 
was the inside cooling wing surfaces. In- 
stead of placing the skin radiator on top 
of the veneer the radiator shell itself was 
made strong enough to serve not only as 
the wing cover, but also to take up all the 
torsion and drag stresses. Out at the tips 
of the wings three vents of about 4 sq.in. 
area, each, drew air into the wing which 
was passed out at the trailing edge near 
the body and set up a very definite circu- 
lation which added to the cooling. Obvi- 
ously in these high powered racing planes 
with small wings there is very little room 
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left for cooling surfaces and even the pontoons were 
used on most planes. 

The Gloster-Napier plane was a beautiful piece of 
work and it was the more disappointing to everyone that 
it could not be ready to enter the Race. It looked very 


_ fast and from an airplane standpoint, was the cleanest of 


the British designs. One of its notable features was that 
its wing was thickest at the point of support of the brac- 
ing wires outboard and was tapered in section and in cord 
not only at the wing tip, but very noticeably at the body, 
undoubtedly reducing a bad parasite drag at the root of 





Warrant Officer Dal Molin and the twin-engined (tandem) 
Savoia Marchetti which did not compete 


the wing. This plane weighed about 3700 Ib. loaded with 
a stepped-up Napier racing engine (3 banks of four 
cylinders) geared for a fairly high speed propeller and 
giving about 1100 hp. This plane in its test flights had a 
beautiful take off under all conditions and appeared to 
handle very well in the air, but on turns, due to a com- 
bination of troubles in the gas system and the location of 
the air intakes lost engine revolutions very badly. This 
difficulty was not overcome in time for the Gloster plane 
to be entered in the Race. 

The Italian Macchi 52 plane with the 800 hp. Fiat en- 
gine is the familiar plane of two years ago and the one 
which last year broke the world’s speed record. The new 
Macchi 67 is a very formidable looking plane, although it 
has practically had no testing, excepting in the flights just 
preceding and during the Race. 

The Italians brought over two additional planes for 
exhibition. One, a tiny little Fiat racer with 1000 hp. 
Fiat engine, which, from a standpoint of workmanship 
was the most beautiful piece of work at Calshot, but 
which did not fly at all, as one understands the landing 
and take off speeds were pretty high even for this test. 
The other plane was the much discussed Savoia- 
Marchetti tandem monoplane. In this plane a very beau- 
tiful stream lined powered “egg” replaced the usual 
fusilage. At each end of it is a 1000 hp. Fiat engine 
extremely well cowled and in between sits the intrepid 
aviator, thus “completing the sandwich.” On either side 
of the rear propeller tips are booms from the wings 
which join booms from the floats to hold a tail structure 
that was surprisingly rigid. There is no doubt this ma- 
chine would fly although the pontoons looked very need- 
lessly long and whether or no it is fast would largely 
depend upon the efficiency of the rear propeller which to 
develop reasonable thrust would have to throw back air 
in a slip stream of about 600 m.p.h. 

In general the British. planes and the M67 followed 
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faithfully along the classical design of racing monoplanes 
with twin floats which was introduced in -the - original. 
Macchi 39 which won the Schneider contest at Hampton 
Roads in 1926. The Italians have kept close to this de- 
sign. The British have modified it slightly by great im- 
provement on the body shape and particularly by a quite 
different fin and rudder which on the ‘British planes is 
noticeably high and entirely above the thrust line. This, 
it is claimed, greatly eases the ability of the plane to make 
nice turns and certainly from the look of the way they 
handled, the British planes seem to take and hold their 
backs very nicely. 

Torque effect on the off side pontoon on take off was 
very noticeable on the geared down Supermarine but in- 
stead of offsetting the pontoon there was merely more 
fuel carried in one than the other. 

In all the planes in the Race the amount of “plumbing” 
in carrying the gas from the pontoons to the engine, and 
the water from wing radiators to headers, and alsofrom 
pontoons to headers, and the oil from side radiators along 
the body to oil tanks in the fin and then back to the 
engine, and what not—made one dizzy, but it seemed 
to work. 

The great question of flutter was, of course, the sub- 
ject of much hangar gossip. The general conclusion of 
competent opinion, however, seems to be that rigidity is 
the only way to stop wing flutter and that the best thing 
to do with the controls is to make the hook-up of the 
control surfaces to the stick with an absolute minimum 
of play. Whether or not differential control movement is 
used does not seem to bother the pilots as much as an 
absolute absence of any play, and this was achieved by a 
perfect mechanical fit of lever controls with bell cranks 
and push and pull rods of perfect mechanical rigidity. 

Pontoons on the British planes were of dural with all 
rivets countersunk. On the Macchi the pontoons were of 
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veneer. All pontoons had very shallow steps of only 
4-in. depth and no vent tubes. There was nothing novel 
in the lines. 

In general, future developments for further increase 
in speed will mean not only added power but the advent 
of variable pitch propellers and possibly chemical cool- 
ing to reduce the size and weight of the radiating system. 
One is impressed from this race with the fact that 
water-cooled engines are by no means entirely replace- 
able by air-cooled engines, particularly in the class of 
really high horsepower, such as these. 

The contest is a splendid proving ground for most 
valuable devlopments in the art, and should be encour- 
aged and participated in to the utmost, despite the ex- 
pense, as it is well worth it particularly for the winning 
country. 
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THE FIRST 


HE FIRST National Air Traffic Conference of 

the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America was called by F. B. Rentschler, president of 
the Chamber and Col. Paul Henderson, president of 
the American Air Transport Association, when it was 
deemed time that the operators get together and take 
stock of one another, each with a common view toward 
the betterment of their respective stock in trade. Their 
stock in trade’ being airplane travel, their common aim 
at the Kansas City meeting was to ascertain ways and 
means to improve it, polish it up, and sell it in whole- 
sale quantities to the American public as an economic 
necessity. 

There seems little doubt, to this writer at least, but 
that the Kansas City confab, which was held Sept. 16, 17 
and 18, will prove of inestimable value to the operators 
participating in it. A number of able papers, covering 
almost every phase of air traffic business, were presented 
and the discussions of those papers were as intelligent 
and as sound as they were educational. Despite some 
rather startling and, in some respects, bitter trends pre- 
dicted and advocated during certain parts of the proceed- 
ings, and despite the somewhat keen competition between 
some of the operators attending, the Conference was 
almost amazingly harmonious. Harmony and concerted 
effort, incidentally, seem to be one of the most fascinat- 
ing characteristics of the aviation industry, and that char- 
acteristic is an industrial asset. 

Imagine hearing a delegate move that the Conference 
pass a resolution asking for governmental regulatory 
powers over airline rates. Or picture a delegate or two 
advocating concentration on the development of air ex- 
press, as being far more important and lucrative than 
either passengers or mail. The latter claim, perhaps, is 
true, but consider that falling upon the ears of men 
whose lines carry nothing but passengers. Yet, those 
things and others like them were discussed sanely and 
amiably, and with no scarring after-effects. In any other 
industry this probably would not have been so. 

The First Annual Air Traffic Conference passed no 
resolutions, it being deemed out of its province to do so. 
However, many good thoughts, suggestions and recom- 
mendations were produced, to be directed toward possible 
beneficial accomplishment through the proper channels. 

The gist of everything taking place at the Conference 
was contained in 11 reports handed in by 10 committees 
appointed by the arrangement committee early in the 
Conference, and read and discussed on the final day. 
These committees, each containing eight or more persons 
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pickedfas being versed in the respective problems to be 
discusSed, were as follows: 

1. Airports—C. C. Cole, superintendent of operations, 
Western Air Express, chairman. 

2. Accounting—Damon R. Howard, assistant treas- 
urer, Universal Aviation Corp., chairman. 

3. Communications—Herbert Hoover, Jr., radio ex- 
pert, Western Air Express, chairman. 

4. Publicity and Advertising—R. A. Bishop, general 
traffic manager, Universal Airlines, chairman. 

5. Facilities for Handling Passengers—W. A. Patter- 
son, general traffic manager, The Boeing System, 
chairman. 

6. Ticket Sales and Solicitation—Miss Amelia Ear- 
hart, assistant general traffic manager, T. A. T., Inc., 
chairman. 

7. Standard Baggage Weights—King Young, general 
passenger agent, Southwest Air Fast Express, chairman. 

8. Insurance—H. J. McNally, assistant general traffic 
manager, Universal Airlines, chairman. 

9. Developing Air Mail and Express Traffic—J. W. 
Sabin, general passenger agent, Universal Airlines, 
chairman. 

10. Handling Air Mail and Express—Clifford Ball, 
president, Clifford Ball, Inc., chairman. 


HE CONFERENCE was formally opened Monday noon. 

Sept. 16, by a luncheon presided over by Luther K. 
Bell, assistant general manager of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber, the principal speaker being Col. Halsey Dunwoody, 
executive vice-president of Universal, Aviation Corpo- 
ration. An address of welcome was tendered during the 
luncheon by Mayor Albert I. Beach, of Kansas City. 
Charles L. Lawrence, vice president of the Chamber, 
who was to have delivered the response, was unable to 
appear. 

Colonel Dunwoody, for the most part, confined his 
remarks to a review of air transport in America, from 
pre-war days to the present time. However, following 
a statistical review of today’s air transport status, he 
launched into his subject, a declaration of the meeting’s 
purpose, by declaring that the Aeronautical Chamber and 
the American Air Transport Association had called the 
Conference in order that the operators attain certain 
needs, “which may be enumerated as public confidence, 
increased patronage, constantly improving service, and 
better practical organization.” 

Immediately following the luncheon’s adjournment the 
delegates re-assembled in more spacious quarters to begin 
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the first day’s afternoon session, a meeting meant to 
cover the general problem in air traffic. In the absence 
of Col. L. H. Brittin, vice-president ahd general manager 
of Northwest Airways, Inc., who was to have been 
Chairman of this session, Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, 
president, Colonial Airways, Inc., presided. Although 
the discussion relative to the papers read during the 
afternoon session proved disappointing from the stand- 
point of quantity, what discussion there was was ex- 
tremely interesting. It is regrettable that the session’s 
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three excellent papers—“Air Transportation, Its I[n- 


ception, Development and Present Status,” by Col. 
H. H. Blee, “Traffic—the Foundation of Air Transport,” 
by C. W. H. Smith, and “The Problems That Confront 
Us and How the Conference Proposes to Study Them,” 
by T. B. Clement,—did not evoke more willing discussion 
from among those present. It seemed that virtually all 
of the remarks made from the floor came from persons 
other than the air transport operators themselves, 1.e., 
from the so-called accessory and co-operating delegates, 
rather than from the operators to whom the Conference 
held the most vital import. 


‘oe PAPER read by Colonel Blee, chief of the Division 
of Airports and Aeronautics Information, United 
States Department of Commerce, was, as its title might 
promise, rife with figures as to the present condition and 
performance of air transport. 

“In the United States today,” he declared, “there are 
some 46 air transport companies flying 75,000 miles per 
day, and carrying, in addition to thousands of pounds of 
express and large numbers of passengers, over 6,000,000 
Ib. of air mail per year. Moreover, of this daily sched- 
uled operation, about 25,000 miles are being flown during 
the hours of the night. In spite of this impressive figure, 
we have not yet scratched the surface of future possi- 
bilities. 

Colonel Blee outlined the work of the Federal govern- 
ment in attempting to bring about four essential elements 
of physically successful air transport, the elements being 
(1) airworthy craft, (2) competent pilots, (3) suitably 
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equipped airways, and (4) conformity with standard air 
traffic rules. 

Speaking of air mail, express and passenger service, 
Colonel Blee said our monthly air mail poundage had in- 
creased from 140,000 in January, 1928, to 698,062 in 
August, 1929. “During the first six months of 1929 air 
mail operators flew 5,664,373 miles on domestic routes 
and an additional 715,403 miles on foreign routes,— 
making a total of 6,379,776 miles. During this period the 
total weight of air mail dispatched amounted to 3,468,562 
pounds.” Some idea of the potentialitiés in’ the develop- 
ment of air mail, according to Colonel Blee, can be seen 
in the $675,042,635.05 postal revenue collected by the 
United States government last year. 


I THE NEXT PAPER, C. W. H. Smith, general traffic 
manager of Western Air Express, stated that he be- 
lieved that “the development of air express is the big 
thing for air transport operators in the future. 

“T am convinced,” he said in part, “that it will prove 
of more value to major air transport concerns than will 
the hauling of passengers. It will prove as important 
to us, and probably more so, than will our air mail con- 
tracts. But there is one essential requirement—bigger 
and better airplanes, and we all know that such airplanes 
are being built. 

“Let me illustrate this point by citing the 32-passenger, 
four-engined airplane now being constructed by the 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation. As a passenger carrier 
that plane can carry 32 persons for daylight flying, or 
16 when the berths are made up for night flying. But 
suppose we turn that airplane into an express carrier. It 
will have a useful pay load of between three and four 
tons. At nominal rates we could fill that airplane with 
express and make more out of the trip than if we carried 
a full load of passengers. By nominal rates I mean 
rates equalling those charged by surface transportation 
mediums. 

“In other words, I believe that within the next two 
years aircraft development will have so advanced that 
we will be able to carry express at the same rates as now 
charged by railroads, and we will be able to make de- 
livery three or four times as rapidly.” 

Early in his paper Mr. Smith stated that commercial 
aviation in the United States relies upon three elements 
for its support: First, air mail; second, passengers; third, 
express. Aside from his most interesting views as to the 
future importance of air express, the remainder of his 
paper was a discussion of mail and passenger elements. 

The paper read by Mr. Clement, general traffic man- 
ager, Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., was the last 
of the afternoon session. Because the subject matter of 
his paper contained the very essence of the First National 
Air Traffic Conference, in so far as passenger traffic is 
concerned, and because he was a member of the commit- 
tee drafting the program, we take the liberty of quoting 
him at considerable length. The speaker explained that 
his paper related principally to the passenger because he 
believed “the program indicated that phase of air traffic 
was the major problem before the Conference.” 

“The answer to the question, How may we immediately 
increase air passenger traffic?,”” Mr. Clement asserted, 
“must be found in an analysis of the points of sales re- 
sistance and obstacles confronting us. I have seen fit to 
divide the subjects to be discussed at this meeting into 
three classes. 

“First: Those matters upon which a perfectly frank 
discussion is always mutually helpful, but upon which 
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this Conference can take no definite action, except in so 
far as they are able to develop the combined ideas of 
those interested in the business for the benefit of the 
whole. 

“Second: Those matters upon which it would be well 
at some time to have some uniformity of policy among 
the carriers, but matters which seem to be impossible of 
solution at this time due to our paucity of experience. 

“Third: Those matters which should be immediately 
removed from the realm of competition and which it is 
to the interest of all of us to solve at this time. 

“There are four general problems which, in our 
opinion, belong in the group of subjects upon which a 
general discussion should prove beneficial. The first item 
in this group is the problem, how can the operations end 
of our business contribute to the immediate growth of 
traffic? It has been only recently that our operating 
friends have begun to realize that they can do much to 
help traffic, and that there are many suggestions in regard 
to operations that those experienced in traffic can make 
to result in a greater volume of business. We of the 
traffic department are vitally interested in airports, in 
communications, in service to passengers, both aloft and 
aground, and so on through many of. those problems 
which, heretofore, have been considered purely for those 
of the operating department. If this Conference results 
in nothing else but a closer relationship between the tech- 
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we all can afford to get together for an exchange of 
ideas. We shall be interested to hear, developed under 
this heading, the various opinions of our associations 
on such interesting matters as air-rail problems, consoli- 
dated ticket offices, consolidated time tables, creation and 
distribution of printed matter, the value of various so- 
called ‘stunt’ means of selling the service, whether this 
particular type of service needs a new type of selling, or 
whether we should apply the fundamental principles that 
govern the sale of other forms of transportation.” 


HE FIRST ITEM in his second classification—that of 

matters upon which it would be well to have a uniform 
policy, but upon which additional experience is required 
before solution is possible—was described by Mr. 
Clement as “that very touchy subject of rates.” 

Concerning this matter the speaker said: ““We, who sell 
air transportation today, I think, realize that one of our 
chief points of sales resistance which must be overcome 
is the cost of air travel. Two different schools of thought 
have developed on this problem, one that low rates, and 
by that I mean rates that cannot possibly guarantee a 
profit, will have their effect in increasing volume, thus, 
by spreading the gospel of aviation, will bring about 
profitable operation more quickly than the ideas in that 
other school of thought, which believes that rates, from 
the start at least, should offer some close relationship 
with cost. There is another problem under this heading 
which many of us hesitate to approach, but which, sooner 
or later, will have to face, and that is whether it is to our 
advantage to operate as a private or a common carrier. 

Another matter in this classification, Mr. Clement 
stated, should be the legal aspects involved in aviation, 
particularly, that very serious matter of liability, on 
which there has been very little law developed by our 
courts up to the present time. Still another problem, he 
said, is the matter of insurance both from the angle of 
the passenger and for the protection of the carrier, and 
lastly “the rather difficult problem of interchange of 
through line traffic.” 

“Now we come to class three, in which 
group, as I have said before, I have seen fit 
to include problems which not only confront 
but vex us all, and which, if left in the realm 
of competition and without uniformity of 
action, will do none of us good and all of us 
harm in the end. Furthermore, they are all 
problems which should be immediately solved. 

“First in this group are the rules and regu- 
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nical side of our business and the selling organization, it 
will be productive of great good. We even believe that 
our friends of the accounting department may be of great 
aSsistance to us who are given the responsibility of 
selling. 

“In this general class, also, we have included the in- 
teresting problem of publicity and advertising. I have 
placed this problem in this group because I know of no 
subject under the sun on which there are more abso- 
lutely diverse opinions. 

The last and most important—methods of selling air 
transportation and an exchange of traffic building ideas— 
has been included in this group for the reason that it will 
never be removed from the realm of competition, nor 
should it be. But it will always be a matter upon which 


memorandum tariffs under the heading ‘Gen- 

eral Conditions.’ Certainly these so-called 
general conditions should be the same for all lines. This 
would not only result in eliminating confusion in the 
minds of passengers, but would erase much dissatisfac- 
tion, and become one of the first steps toward making 
air passenger travel a normal and uniform thing like rail 
and ocean travel. We all say that we are striving for the 
day when air transportation will be accepted as a definite 
part of the general travel system of the world. Cer- 
tainly this can never happen should each and every one 
of us have different and diverse petty rules and regula- 
tions. Specifically, there should be no difference as to 
the provisions for the handling of baggage, cost of excess, 
and amount carried free. We should all have the same 
regulations as to when and how refunds on cancelled 
tickets may be made. Certainly we should all have the 
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same rule in regard to fares for children. In fact, we 
could take up the tariff of any one of us here today, go 
through it paragraph by paragraph, and develop a uni- 
form set of general conditions to the injury of none and 
the advantage of ail. 

“T also believe the time has arrived when we should 
all get together and develop strict and uniform regula- 
tions for the granting of free transportation. There was 
a time when some of us felt that the carrying of free 
passengers was one of our best selling mediums. I 
believe now, however, there is a possibility of much 
abuse of that privilege. I do not wish to say what the 
policy of the lines should be on that subject, but I do de- 
clare we should determine a fixed policy. Another mat- 
ter that we should consider and take action upon is the 
so-called ‘party business.’ Unless we do develop regula- 
tions to which we will all adhere on the handling of group 
or party business, the day is not far off when embarrass- 
ment will be suffered by all of us. We should have some 
definite regulations as to how many people ar€@ neces- 
sary in order that the business be considered a party, and 
what discount should be made.” 


M* CLEMENT lastly took up the problem of commis- 
LV Ei sions to agents and the problem of the agency itself. 
He urged the operators to set a commission rate ‘‘to which 
we all can adhere—a rate applicable to various types of 
business, satisfactory both to the agents and to the lines. 
Relative to the agency, the speaker said: “If we could 
agree on some standard form of appointment, some 
standard system of remittance, if we could get together 
on the agents and classes of agents that we wish to ap- 
point, if we could have some central body that would 
have general supervision over the performance of agents, 
all of us will be relieved of much work that will profit us 
little, and we will have considerable more time to spend 
in the general advancement of the industry and the 
increase of air traffic.” 

By far the most important part of Tuesday’s program 
was the meetings of the 10 committees, the membership 
of which had been announced by General O’Ryan as the 
last action on Monday. The meetings were held in the 
afternoon concurrently with a general session of approxi- 
mately 50 chambers of commerce, the latter of which 
convened for the definite purpose of determining their 
work in the promotion of air transport. The morning 
program was comprised of a general session of the op- 
erators, at which a paper entitled “Rate Making and 
Operation Costs,” by Erle P. Halliburton, president of 
Southwest Air Fast Express, was read by A. F. Winn, 
of the Halliburton organization. 

Mr. Halliburton’s paper definitely advocated govern- 
mental regulation of air line rates, suggesting the for- 
mation of a body similar to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which would have regulatory powers over 
all phases of commercial air transport. The paper 
charged that present air passenger rates discriminate 
against individual passengers, and that mail contracts 
discriminate between localities. It cited the harmony 
resulting from such regulatory powers vested in the 
government by railroad interests, and urged the Con- 
ference to go on record as either favoring or disfavor- 
ing such a move. 

When Chairman O’Ryan asked for discussion on the 
Halliburton paper William P. MacCracken, retiring 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aviation, ex- 
pressed what appeared to be the unanimous opinion ot 
those present (except. for Mr. Winn) when he very 
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forcefully and emphatically disapproved the solicitation 
of any such “help” from the government.- Mr. -Mac- 
Cracken pointed out that “it may be true that govern- 
ment regulation of railroad rates had eliminated some 
discord and throat-cutting among the railroads, but that 
it must be remembered that railroad rates were not regu- 
lated until the roads were about 75 years old.” Such 
powers exercised over the air transport industry at this 
time, he said, would be “putting chains on the industry 
and seriously hampering its progress.” 

The second and concluding part of the morning pro- 
gram consisted of brief talks on effective traffic getting 
plans by 12 or more executives of as many air transport 
companies. These talks concerned largely the various 
selling methods now more or less generally employed by 
many of the operators. Especially interesting, however, 
was the talk of Ralph Westing, business manager, Pit- 
cairn Aviation, Inc., who urged elimination of the word 
“safety” in selling air travel to the public, and the paper 
of Sumner Sewell, of Canadian Colonial Airways, which 
dealt with his company’s newly inaugurated commutation 
ticket system. 

“We all know,” declared Mr. Westing, “that air trans- 
port is not safe as compared with other modes of travel, 
and to continually emphasize that it is safe has the 
psychological effect of creating suspicion in the minds of 
those we approach.” 

This belief was not shared by A. W. French, of Pan- 
American Airways, who declared that safety was the 
first real sales point, in his opinion, that traffic men should 
put over. Speed, scenery, fascination, comfort, or any 
other advantage air travel has to offer, he said, are worth- 
less unless a passenger feels his security in the air. 

“Fifty-trip commutation tickets are proving them- 
selves an economic asset on our line,” Mr. Sewell said. 
“When our first 50-trip ticket was announced, its pit- 
falls were immediately pointéd out. We were told that 
it would undermine our regular rate, that it would soon 
get out of control, and that in time it would result in the 
commuter crowding out our full rate passengers. 

“Instead, we have found that our commutation ticket 
holders are our best salesmen and have definitely sold 
many of their friends on a one-way trip. Approximately 
11 per cent of our gross profits now come from com- 
muters’ tickets between New York and Boston. We 
have 570 such trips now standing on our books. On 99 
per cent of these flights commuters are riding in the 
theoretical 30 per cent unfilled space on board the planes. 
So you can see the economic soundness of the com- 
mutor’s ticket.” 

The commuter policy of Colonial, the speaker said, 
has been in operation for 3 months, and is competing 
against a 54 hour day train ride. The plane trip is ap- 
proximately 3 hours long, and its fare is approximately 
three times the rail fare. 


Qe te MEETING of the chambers of commerce in the 
early afternoon was presided over by Lou E. Hol- 
land, executive manager, Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was addressed by W. G. Herron, Scenic 
Airways, Inc.; B. F. Myers, assistant superintendent 
of air mail service, Chicago; Allen J. Furlow, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.; R. W. Ireland, National Air Transport ; 
and Harvey J. Campbell, Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Both the morning and afternoon sessions on Wed- 
nesday, the final day of the Conference, were taken up 
entirely by the reading of the committee reports and the 
discussion on them. Mr. Smith, of Western Air Ex- 
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press, presided over the forenoon meeting, the afternoon 
session being under the chairmanship of Stanley E. 
Knauss, vice-president and general manager of Stout Air 
Services, Inc. 


6 Breezes: for obvious reasons, the committee reports 
cannot be detailed here, it might be interesting to sum- 
marize them in their scheduled order. The airport com- 
mittee recommended the speeding of ground operations 
at all landing fields to eliminate loss of time gained in the 
air, and agreed that cities hoping to retain and increase 
their air transport business must provide ports closer to 
their respective business centers. “This problem,” the 
report stated, “may solve itself in some of our larger 
cities by the establishment of terminals in or near the 
heart of the city, with hangars, shops and servicing facili- 
ties at outlying fields.” Although pointing out that the 
so-called “‘run-way”’ fields are the easiest to control, the 
committee recommended the use of taxi-ways to eliminate 
time lost, as well as hazard experienced, when one plane 
is taxying over a run-way which another plane prepar- 
ing to land is waiting to land upon. 

It was also recommended that the uniform code of 
airport rules being drawn up by the Department of Com- 
merce, be adopted nationally as soon as possible. 

The committee on accounting reported that it “felt 
much thought should be given to the standardizing of 
inter-line acounting,” and recommended a uniformity of 
practice among transport operators to simplify account- 
ing methods. To limit the necessity of establishing credit 
departments “and at the same time waiving the require- 
ment of a security of the so-called hotel porter and agents 
of like nature,” the committee urged that credit be limited 
to a weekly basis. 

In reporting on communications that committee 
staked its hopes upon the perfection of two-way radio 
communication between planes and the ground and 
pointed out that the Federal Radio Commission has de- 
cided to license any airport to use a low power trans- 
mitter with a range of 10 to 20 miles on a wave length of 
1,060 meters. “The itinerant flier, therefore, needs only 
to have a long wave receiver to cover everything he needs 
to know. Such planes will be permitted :to send on a 
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wave length of 98 meters, thereby making it possible for 
them to establish two-way contact when within range of 
an airport.” 

The committee deplored the misconception that the 
public will be permitted to use aircraft radio apparatus 
for making personal telephone calls, stressing that “such 
conversations would seriously jeopardize the use of the 
apparatus for its primary purpose, and should be per- 
mitted only at times of the gravest emergency. 

Continuation of the “open-door” policy in giving out 
information about accidents was recommended by the 
committee on publicity and advertising. “It is the feel- 
ing of this committee,” the report read, “that in cases of 
such accidents, the operators should deal openly and 
frankly with the press, telling the truth and the whole 
truth.” The committee also commended the press of the 
country for its efforts to be fair and impartial in report- 
ing aviation accidents, and stated that it felt the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce has taken “an important 
step in urging the newspapers and press associations to 
specify in reports of accidents whether the plane and the 
pilot were licensed or unlicensed.” 

Elimination of publicity based upon the “heroics of 
flying” was urged, and, the committee reported, “it is not 
good policy, from the standpoint of publicity, to have 
passenger pilots perform stunts as a means of attracting 
attention to the airlines with which the pilot is connected.” 


E Sox COMMITTEE appointed to study the handling of 
passengers turned in the following recommendations 
which were amplified in the report: One fixed route from 
pickup point to airport. All baggage weighed and 
checked at downtown office when possible. Protection 
of bagage from damage while in transit. Encourage- 
ment of airport operators to provide adequate transpor- 
tation facilities between ports and downtown, as well as 
suitable depot facilities at the airport. Strict adherence 
to schedule. All equipment inspected, cleaned and dis- 
infected after every flight. Cold, fresh drinking water, 
strip maps, instruments, and literature be kept in the 
cabin, as well as writing material and postage stamps. 
All flying and ground personnel who come in contact 
with passengers be uniformed. All employees be in- 
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structed to refuse tips. Intoxicated persons kept off 
planes. Planes properly ventilated in summer and 
winter, with sufficient heating in winter. Pilots in- 
structed to fly at altitudes conducive to the greatest com- 
fort to passengers. Manufacturers encouraged to de- 
sign more comfortable chairs and work toward elimina- 
tion of noise. Hangars, providing they must be in sight 
of passengers, be kept as neat as possible. 

A commission to agents, not exceeding 5 per cent was 
recommended by the ticket sales and solicitation commit- 
tee, although that committee had no recommendation to 
make relative to an over-riding commission to general 
agents. The committee also recommended that “all com- 
panies be urged to circularize other companies advising 
them as to changes in operations, schedules or tariff,” 
and that “some agency be established for periodical pub- 
lication and distribution of information regarding the 
schedules and tariffs of all lines.” 

All lines should limit their baggage carried free to 
30 Ib., and above that weight, up to 50 lb., an excess rate 
of one-half of one per cent of the passenger fare should 
be charged, it was reported by the committee on baggage 
weights. For any baggage weighing above 50 Ib., special 
arrangements should be made with the operating com- 
pany, the committee believed. The committee asked the 
Conference to urge all operators to insist upon collection 
of excess rates. Failure to do so, it was said, would 
embarrass other companies. 

The insurance committee of the Conference recom- 
mended that the main insurance committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber secure from various insurance 
organizations complete information regarding restric- 
tions or limitations as to time or to coverage in relation 
to the use of air travel. “Since a percentage of the gen- 
eral public is deterred from using air travel because of 
lack of knowledge concerning the effect upon their life 
insurance,” the report stated, “this committee recom- 
mends that the main insurance committee prepare a 
memorandum on this subject and furnish same to mem- 
ber transport companies that they, in turn, might cor- 
rect any misunderstanding on the part of the general 
public.” 

No attempt should be made to induce the use of air 
mail, except to points where there is a distinct saving 
of time, it was reported by the committee on develop- 
ment of air mail. The committee’s paper, one of con- 
siderable length, but of exceeding interest, went into 
detail as to what it termed the three essential factors, 
“making toward the successful sale of air mail. First, 
making the service easy to use. Second, informing the 
public of the service and the proper method of using it. 
And third, delivery of satisfactory service.” A second 
paper tendered by the same committee stated that the com- 
mittee “felt that the subject of air express was the most 
important study of the entire Conference,’ and urged 
its development to the greatest possible degree. 


ives COMMITTEE on the handling of air mail and ex- 
press urged further experimentation with, and de- 
velopment of, a pick-up device that would eliminate the 
necessity of mail planes landing on many airports. “In 
the final analysis,” it was said, “time saved is the de- 
ciding factor in the success or failure of transportation 
of cargo by air.” The committee also advocated the 
proper routing of mail, both on the ground and in the 
air, as one means of improving the service. 

“In an endeavor to enable many cities to dispatch their 
mail direct to the point of destination,” the report pointed 
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out, “avoiding the unnecessary delay occasioned by ‘work- 
ing’ it enroute, the Postoffice Department, by Oct. 1, this 
year, will place in use 3,000 small mail pouches having 
a capacity of 5 Ib. each.” 

While the discussion from the floor on these reports 
was disappointing from a standpoint of volume, what 
discussion there was was well worth listening to. One 
delegate, for instance, took exception to a recommenda- 
tion of the committee on the handling of passengers, by 
doubting the wisdom of placing instruments, particularly 
altimeters and air-speed indicators, in the cabin. The 
air-speed indicator, he argued, so often misrepresented 
the actual speed of the plane (reading much lower than 
the line’s advertised speed) that its presence in the cabin 
created in the mind of an observant passenger the sus- 
picion that he had been deceived. The altimeter, drop- 
ping for a reason not understood by the layman, was 
likely to cause some passengers to believe the plane is 
sinking despite an apparent effort by the pilot to main- 
tain a uniform height. 


F sense INTERESTING QUESTION discussed was the 
policy of smoking aboard passenger - transports. 
Opinion on that score was about evenly divided, each 
speaker giving his reasons, which were too obvious to 
mention here. Still another discussion related to carrying 
of intoxicated ticket purchasers. An amusing angle was 
brought up during this period when one of the delegates, 
whose line operates to and from one of our neighbor 
countries, famous, or infamous, as you please, for its 
liquor, stated that if his company refused to carry all 
persons who were, in some degree, intoxicated, they 
might as well go out cf business. 

“One reason some of our passengers ride our airline,” 
he explained, “is that they are not capable of driving 
their automobiles.” 

Seriously, though, the question proved one well worth 
debating. Another operator said his company, after 
advice from its legal department, had adopted a policy 
of putting boisterous and troublesome “drunks’” off their 
planes. “Some time ago,” he stated, “I issued an order 
instructing all of our pilots to land at the closest airport 
in an event of this kind, and eject the inebriate from the 
craft.” 

It was pointed out during this exchange of ideas that 
the Department of Commerce regulations forbade pilots 
to carry such passengers. 

Another problem akin to this one that was aired, re- 
vealed that lines in certain sections of the United States 
already have in effect a theoretical “Jim Crow law of the 
air.” Due to the total lack of experience on the part of 
a major portion of those operators present at the time 
the question as to the carrying of negroes, whether as- 
signed rear seats or barred entirely, was short-lived on 
the floor. This lack of such experience, in the writer’s 
humble opinion, is probably due to two factors—one 
being the relatively high cost of air travel, and the other 
being an apparent instinct among our dark-skinned 
brothers to “fly with at least one foot on the ground.” 
The comparatively high cost of airplaning, let us hope 
at least, will not always be so high, and when that time 
arrives it may be that the negro race, as a class, will have 
become air-minded enough not to become a “Jim Crow” 
problem, after all. It is reasonable @nough, in this con- 
nection, to assume that if, and when, negroes do take the 
air the problem will be a sectional one, such as it is in 
other modes of transportation today. At any rate, it’s 
food for thought. 
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THE BELLANCA “/andem”™ 





NE of the most original aircraft designs devel- 
oped in several years is the recently completed 
Bellanca Tandem, which is intended to. be used im a 
projected endurance flight sponsored by the Chicago 
Daily News. This airplane is now being test flown at 
the field adjacent to the plant of the Bellanca Aircraft 
Corporation, New Castle, Del. It is the most recent 
creation of Giuseppe M. Bellanca, president and chief 
engineer of the company. 
Because of its high degree of originality, it is difficult 
to compare the Tandem with existing types. However 
there is an element of resemblance to the Bellanca Model 





G. M. Bellanca, Shirley J. Short and J. L. Houghteling standing near the plane 





K plane “Roma”, which was built more than a year 
ago and has been described in detail in the June 11, 1928 
issue of Aviation. This similarity is found in the wing 
bracing which represents in general an advanced form 
of the lifting struts developed by Mr. Bellanca. The 
attempt to derive lift from all major units of the airplane 
is definitely noticeable to even a greater extent than in 
other Beilanca designs. 

Probably the most radical departure from conventional 
practice is the tandem engine installation in the nose 
where two Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines are installed 
back-to-back. The forward propeller is coupled to the 
forward engine in the usual manner while the 
rear propeller, which is of the pusher type, is 
driven by a shaft passing through the fuselage 
or cabin structure. This structure, the length 
of which constitutes slightly more than one 
third of the overall length of the airplane, 
is streamlined to a sharp vertical édge at the 
rear. Tail surfaces are attached by means of 
outriggers to the wings. For this reason the 
cabin structure does not conform strictly with 
the definition of the word fuselage as 
contained in N.A.C.A. Technical Report, 
“Nomenclature for Aeronautics”. 

The purpose of this design is to provide a 
multi-engined airplane retaining the efficiency 
and maneuverability of a single engined craft. 
By mounting the engines in tandem, the 
frontal area is virtually the same as if but 
one engine were used, while the load carrying 
capacity is considerably increased. This 
arrangement has the additional advantage that 
if one engine fails, the dead engine does not 
offer additional resistance, nor does it. have 
the same effect as a wing engine failure on 
the control of the aircraft. 

The Bellanca tandem has an overall oy 
of 83 ft. 2 in., an overall 
and an overall height of 1 
chord of the upper wing is 
fuselage length is 25 ft. and the height 9 ft. 
while the span of the horizontal tail plane is 
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30 ft. The’span of the lower wing panel is 9 ft. A 
wing area of 912 sq.ft. is obtained. The weight empty 
of the plane is 7,000 Ib., and it is expected that when 
fully leaded, the gross weight will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 18,000 to 21,000 Ib. 

In addition to Mr. G. M. Bellanca, credit for the work 
is partly due to the efforts 
of Shirley J. Short, staff 
pilot of the Chicago Daily 
News, and Frank Bellanca 
and Nicholas V. Balashoff, 
construction engineers for 
the company. 

Design details are the re- 
sult of an idea conceived by 
Mr. Bellanca several years 
ago, but actual work was 
not started until approxi- 
mately eighteen months ago. 
It was necessary to resort 
to basic principles in many 
instances in the engineering 
work because of the origi- 
nality of the design. After 
several months of investiga- 
tion, and study, detailed 
work on the design was 
started and actual construction began a short time later. 


jb tes FIRST MODEL being designed for a definite pur- 
pose, is somewhat different in internal arrangement 
than later airplanes of this type that are planned. Mr. 
Short has co-operated with the designers in laying out 
the general arrangement of the plane. Inasmuch as the 
aircraft is to be used in an endurance flight, much of the 
interior space is occupied by gasoline tanks. A double 
deck passenger plane is planned, using the same design. 

Two oil tanks, each having a capacity of 60 gal., are 
placed at the forward end of the fuselage directly behind 
the engines and are fitted with an adjustable ventilation 
system to regulate the temperature of the engines. A 
fire wall separates these tanks from a 1,500 gal. gasoline 





Bellanca Tandem. 





Side view of the 





A close up of the right landing wheel 
showing the general construction 


Note the tail surface outriggers and tractor and pusher propellers 
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tank in the fuselage. This tank is of heavy aluminum 
sheets welded, with bulkheads to prevent gasoline from 
swashing. The tank is divided vertically into two parts, 
each feeding a different engine, with provision that the 
gasoline on either side may be pumped into the other 
side or that the sides may be dumped independently. 
Provision also has been made to close the 
tanks easily to provide buoyancy in the event 
of a forced landing on the water. The 1,500- 
gal. gasoline tank extends backward to the 
pilot’s instrument board and occupies the com- 
plete cross section of the fuselage. An aper- 
ture has been made through its center to ac- 
commodate the propeller drive shaft. Pilot 
and co-pilot are located behind the main gaso- 
line tank and above the drive shaft level in the 
present installation. Below them is an aux- 
iliary tank of 230 gai. capacity. Two wing 
tanks, also of large capacity, bringing the total 
to more than 1,800 gal., are installed. 

The engines are mounted back to back as 
closely as possible and inclosed in cowling of 
cylindrical shape which forms the nose of the 
airplane. The rear engine drive shaft has a 
diameter of approximately four inches and 
passes through the fuselage to a point at the 
rear where a three blade steel propeller is 
mounted. The drive shaft is mounted in self-aligning 
bearings which are lubricated by separate feeds in a Zerk 
System. The drive-shaft is housed in a duralumin 
casing and, being located along the center line of the 
fuselage, would not interfere with a double deck interior 
arrangement. The installation is the result of a long 
series of tests in which various forms of driving mech- 
anism were tried and the present type finally adopted. 
The engine mount is a cantilever with a conventional 
type of mounting ring at the forward end to support the 
front engine. This mounting ring is braced to the fuse- 
lage by longitudinal members of heavy gage steel tube 
of large diameter. The mounting for the rear engine is 
also attached to these tubes. Tie rods are employed in 
the upper portion of the engine mount structure to in- 
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The Tandem in flight over the: Bellanca Aircraft Corporation plant at New Castle, Del. 


crease rigidity. The entire engine mount is readily de- 
tachable from the fuselage for repairs and substitution 
of engines. 

The cylindrical cowling which incloses the engine ex- 
cept for openings in the front and rear end, is built in 
four sections. It is possible to remove the lower section 
completely or to swing either of the side sections on 
hinges located at their lower edges. This cowling is of 
single construction and, in this respect, is unlike that 
recently developed by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics which has both outer and inner portions, 
the inner cowling being intended as a deflector, and the 
combination of inner and outer cowling being similar in 
section to that of an air foil. Deflectors, somewhat 
similar to those used in N.A.C.A,. cowling designs are 
provided for the individual cylinder of both the front 
and rear engines. The opening at the rear is of 
constant width and is not circular as in the case of the 
N.A.C.A. cowling. It is probable that some modification 
will be made in the cowling following preliminary test 
flights. The fuselage structure is streamlined and upper 
and lower surfaces have the characteristic curvature of 
all Bellanca fuselages. It is so shaped that a section 
through it at practically any point approaches a stream- 
line. The fuselage structure is of six longeron construc- 
tion and is built up of welded chrome molybdenum steel 
tubes. A considerable number of cross bulkheads brace 
it laterally. These bulkheads have been located and in- 
stalled in such a position that they do not complicate the 
tank installation or encumber the pilot’s cockpit. The 
structure is covered with fabric. 

The pilot’s fuselage compartment is situated in the 
upper half of the structure which has an overall height 
of nine feet, being much higher than it is wide. En- 
trance to the pilot’s compartment is gained by means of a 
door high up in the structure on the right hand side. 
This door is reached by two steps built into the side of 
the structure. Dual control is provided by a single wheel 
which is hinged to the roof of the cabin in such a fashion 
that it can-be swung before either seat. Rudder pedals 
are of the usual type with brake levers located only on 
the left hand set of pedals, the intention being that the 





plane be flown from the left side. Engine controls are 
located between the pilot’s seat and just above the main 
housing. 

Ahrens controls are used for the engine because of 
the remoteness of the power plant frem the cockpit. In 
the present model the rear engine is about 12 ft. from 
the pilot’s instrument board. 

Cables are used to actuate the controls and pass ever 
ball bearing pulleys to duralumin horns of a special 
type. Elevator and rudder cables run through the upper 
outriggers from the upper wing through which they pass 
from the control cockpit. As the plane is intended to be 
flown from the left seat, fuel system controls are placed 
on that side of the cabin, while dump valve levers are 
located on each side of the instrument board. 

A specially designed instrument. board having a layout 
devised by Mr. Short, is mounted vertically in the control 
compartment. The instrument equipment was built espe- 
cially for the installation by the Pioneer .Instrument 
Company. It is complete and includes practically all 
devices required for blind flying. Two earth inductor 
compass indicators are mounted in parallel at the top of 
the board in order to preclude possibilfty of failure. The 
general position of the instruments is such that under 
normal conditions, indicators on all instruments will point 
toward the center of the board. By this means the eye is 
able to detect any departure from the ideal conditions. 


IX THE LOWER PORTION of the fuselage, at the extreme 
rear, is the compartment intended for the radio oper- 
ater. This compartment is entered through a door in the 
left side of the fuselage and, as the flooring through the 
center is not continued in this compartment, it is possible 
for the occupant to stand erect or to sit with his head 
against a specially provided headrest. It is also possible 
for this occupant to lie down on the lower tank in a space 
between the tank top and the floor of the pilot’s compart- 
ment. The right hand seat in the pilot’s compartment is 
furnished with an adjustable back which may be dropped 
to a horizontal position to provide a space for the co-pilot 
to rest. A window in the upper surface of the fuselage 
on the right hand side provides a possibility for the navi- 
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gator to make observations during the proposed flight. 

Although somewhat modified, the wing bracing bears 
a strong resemblance to that of the “Roma,” as previously 
mentioned. The bracing is of the two bay type with 
the inner bay somewhat similar to a conventional mono- 
plane with negative dihedral in the lower wing setting 
and positive dihedral in that of the upper wing. The 
outer bay could be considered as a braced monoplane 
having a wing formed with the front and rear lift struts 
acting as its spars. In the tandem this wing, which is 
called the auxiliary wing, is of constant chord and thick- 
ness and in this respect the tandem is unlike the Roma. 
The outer portion of the upper panel is of conventional 
construction and the usual Bellanca airfoil section is 
employed. Routed wood spars, wood ribs and fabric 
covering finished in the usual manner are used. The 
wing is exceptionally deep, affording a deep drag truss 
and tending to produce a very rigid wing. Ailerons ex- 
tend through the entire span of the outer, upper panels. 
Construction of the same type is used in the auxiliary 





A portion of the pilots compartment showing overhead control column, fuel valve, 
rudder pedals and part of instrument board ratio. The area of this hori- 
zontal tail exceeds that of the 
average light airplane. Streamline tie rods are used to 
support the fin to the stabilizer. 
The specifications as furnished by the manufacturer 
are as follows: 


wing, which does not extend the entire distance to the 
point of its attachment to the upper wing. The spars of 
this wing, however, are attached to the upper wing, 
acting as struts. They are streamlined with balsa wood 
and covered with fabric. One of the problems encoun- 
tered in the building of this plane results from the fact 
that the spar spacing of upper and auxiliary wings is con- 
siderably different. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
spars of the auxiliary wing to diverge in order to reach 
the upper wing attachment points. The bent portions of 
these spars are made of ash, the bent laminations being 
obtained by means of a special process developed by the 
Bellanca company. The spars are continuous throughout 
the bend and have great rigidity against bending due to 
lift loads. The landing gear truss is formed by the inner 
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bay of the wing and the wheels are housed partly within 
the wing structure and faired into it. Each axle is 
mounted rigidly to the front spar of the lower wing of 
the inner bay. The front spar of the auxiliary wing is 
pinned to the other end of the axle. No shock absorbing 
device is provided excepting special 44x12 tires which 
are set almost 18 ft. apart. Direct landing loads are 
carried through the “N” strut to the upper wing and by 
heavy tie rods attached to the fuselage. The lower wing 
of this inner bay is tapered both in plan form and thick- 
ness ratio in such a manner that the spars are of constant 
depth and section throughout their span. The upper 
wing of the inner bay has the same airfoil section as the 
outer bay upper wing. 


| Pa OUTRIGGERS are used to support the tail surfaces 
and are attached to the wings at the “N” type inter- 
plane struts. These outriggers are parallel in plan view. 
In side view the lower outriggers are parallel to the 
ground while the upper is joined to the lower at a point 
below the stabilizer. The out- 
riggers are of the hollow box 
type, the lower being faired 
with balsa wood and the up- 
per streamlined with ribs 
similar to those of a wing 
with plywood cover. They 
are so shaped that, in flying 
position, a section parallel to 
the thrust is an_ efficient 
streamline form. Two heavy 
diagonal cables in the plane 
of the lower two outriggers 
are used for lateral bracing. 
Two tail skids, each fitted 
with an Oleo shock absorber, 
are attached to the rear end 
of the outriggers. Vertical 
and horizontal tail surfaces 
are of wood construction 
similar to that employed in 
the main wings. A single 
rudder is mounted at the cen- 
ter of the stabilizer and has 
an overhang halance similar 
to that of the elevator. The 
span of the horizontal tail 
surfaces is greater than that 
of the inner bay of the main 
wing producing a high aspect 


SS ee eee re eee ta 83 ft. 2 in. 
SOUR os ek eo we 3. Se inet aap eae 44 ft. 2 in. 
PIII hE og oi v pee oe eee 12 ft. 9 in 
Ss 4 SRE earea pire eee eer tan 9 ft. 6 in 
Seen CON 2. a ec es 17 ft. 10 in 
MENON 5 oes. cs os ess cee eee eh 912 sq.ft 
Weight empty ........ eet oe ee 7,000 Ib. 
4 | rer re er ere 18,000 to 21,000 Ib 


Performance data is not yet available as the airplane 
has not been sufficiently test flown for this purpose. 
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~ Less0ms FROM THE RACES 


Ideas for future years gleaned from observation at Cleveland 


By Epwarp P. WARNER 


i HE NATIONAL AIR RACES are built upon 

the experience of past years. Improvement has 
come gradually in most of their features by repeated 
trial ; by eliminating flaws, and by meeting such criticisms 
as have justly been made. That they have attained to a 
very high quality as a display admits of no doubt, but in 
order that progress may continue it continues to be neces- 
sary that each year’s experience be carefully studied. 
If there be points in such an analysis that are critical, 
and if errors be pointed out, they carry no suggestion 
of rebuke. Perfection in so huge an undertaking is unat- 
tainable. 

Broadly speaking, the organization of the Races di- 
vides into four parts: Relations with the public, reia- 
tions with the press, relations with the airplane pilots 
attending, and the technical management of the races 
themselves. 

Upon the score of public relations this year’s manage- 
ment was, so far as this observer could detect, absolutely 
irreproachable. Upon each card of admission, whether 
it be the gold pass for the guest of honor or the humbler 
ticket obtained at the gate, appeared the slogan “Let 
courtesy be shown.” The ticket-takers, the ushers, and 
all others who came in contact with the audience had 
been schooled to accept that phrase not merely as an 
expression of good will, but as a definite injunction 
laid upon themselves. There was a conscientious effort 
to keep everbody happy, and it attained conspicuous 
success. 

Manager Cliff Henderson, to whom major credit is 
of course due for the detailed plans and their success, 
set out to make the Races an outstanding social event in 
Cleveland, and to surround the holding of a box with 
something of the prestige that attaches to a conspicuous 
place at a horse show or an international polo match. 
He was ably backed by the Air Race Association and 
the local committees. In that, too, so far as an outsider 
could judge, a substantial measure of success was 
obtained. 

Traffic Management 


AX THE AIR RACES have subsided into history each year, 
the difficulties experienced in getting to and from 
the scene of action have had a large share in determining 
the reactions of the average spectator.. If traffic con- 
ditions are such that it takes two hours to get from the 
city to the airport and another two hours to get home 
for a late dinner, the unhappy victim will have no kindly 
recollections of the afternoon, however wonderful the 























Some theoretically possible race-course layouts 


display of flying may be. In that particular, Cleveland 
set a standard by which future events may be judged. 
Whether the major credit is due to the Cleveland city 
government, including especially the Police Department, 
or to the Air Race Association the writer has no idea, 
but there was enough distinction to go around. Taxis 
and buses progressed to the field with unexpected and at 
times with alarming speed. Thanks to the widening of 
certain roads as an emergency measure immediately 
before the Races, and to a carefully planned system of 
one-way streets changing their direction in mid-after- 
noon, tie-ups were unknown except on the evening of 
the Graf Zeppelin’s arrival, when traffic unexpectedly 
moved in both directions at once and got badly snarled. 
The general rule was that 40 min. sufficed from hotel 
to grandstand, and if the traffic has run as smoothly on 
any previous occasion I was not there to see it. 

The public responded to the attention given their con- 
venience. The crowds were unfailingly large at the 
airport, though dismally small at the Show. A highly 
important part of the management of any race meet on 
so grand a scale is the financial side, and the attendance 
brought encouragement on that score from the first day. 
Although the casting up of accounts for so complex an 
organization necessarily takes some time, the indications 
wére, and it was common report, that there should be 
a substantial credit balance. The air races have attained 
such popularity that if they are to continue to be run on 
the present lines the problem of the future will be not 
to collect from the underwriters for a deficit but to 
decide upon the proper distribution of a profit. It has 
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been suggested, and was hinted at in a resolution passed 
at the National Aeronautic Association convention, that 
the N.A.A. should receive some substantial remuneration 
for awarding and sanctioning the races and advising 
upon their conduct. The contest committee’s work needs 
additional financial support if it is to be properly done, 
and the collection of a large sanction fee for important 
meets would be an obvious and a logical source of rev- 
enue: It has been suggested, too, that if the Army and 
Navy are to continue to contribute a very important part 
of the show their respective relief funds should be sub- 
stantial beneficiaries. The writer thinks both claims 
thoroughly reasonable. They should receive earnest con- 
sideration within another year. 

The aeronautical world at large becomes conscious of 
press relations only indirectly, through the quality of 
the reports rendered by the daily newspapers and the 
trade periodicals. Directly they matter little except to 
the press representatives themselves, but it would be 
unfair both to the present management and to future 
managements to pass them over without comment. 

There was a‘signal endeavor to make the best possible 
provisions for the convenience of the press. Messrs. 
Bruno and Blythe and Mr. Adams, their liaison officer, 
were busily active in the reporters’ behalf. Barring cer- 
tain difficulties to be referred to later in connection with 
the technical organization of the contests, their efforts 
attained success. To be sure, a certain number of people 
who had no business in the press stand crowded in and 
forced working newspaper men to seek new points of 
vantage, but that seems to be universal experience. 
Seldom if ever has there been devised a system of badges 
and checks on admission which could be maintained 
for a week without breaking down and permitting ex- 
tensive gate-crashing. Aside from that annoyance, both 
location and equipment were good, and they were ap- 
preciated. 


Flying Conditions 


A“ THESE THINGS come under the head of showman- 
ship and publicity work, and they are of secondary 
importance to people professionally interested in aero- 
nautics. Their first concern is with the flying rules, 
with the conduct of the races, and with the general rela- 
tions between the fliers and with the management. 

In an impressionistic view of flying conditions through 
the week, the unhappiest recollection is of the dust. 
No one can be criticized for that, for no one has ever 
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found a wholly satisfactory way of quelling the nuisance, 
but it may be put on record, by way of a spur to do the 
utmost in the search for a solution, that the dust was 
appalling. It had been bad at Los Angeles in 1928. 
At Cleveland it seemed even worse, although recollection 
may be at fault on that point. When a section of naval 
or military machines took off together they promptly dis- 
appeared in a deep brown cloud, which at times totally 
obscured the audience’s view of the home pylon and the 
machines turning it during a race. A single plane taking 
off laid a neat smoke screen behind it, whirls of dust 
rising continuously from’the point where the slipstream 
was striking the ground until the machine was some ten 
or fifteen feet in the air. It is difficult to be optimistic 
enough to believe that even tail-wheels would have cured 
the trouble, or to see any real solution except in the use 
of hard-surfaced runways. Turf does nicely in the right 
climate, but only under exceptionally favorable conditions 
would turf have the strength and durability to stand the 
sort of abrasion that the Cleveland airport was receiving. 
A thorough treatment by oiling of course reduces the 
nuisance substantially, as has been shown at the Naval 
Station at San Diego. The only bright spot in the dust 
situation at Cleveland was the good judgment shown 
in placing the grandstand where the prevailing wind blew 
away from it and across the field. The audience could 
not see through the dust, but at least they did not have 
to eat it. Dust is not only an annoyance to spectators, 
but it greatly enhances the danger of collision. The 
essential. factor in reducing collision hazard, however, is 
the rigorous enforcement of stringent traffic rules. 
Flying rules for the Cleveland airport had been carefully 
worked out, and attempts had been made to keep all pilots 
informed of their requirements. Judged by perform- 
ance the regulations were perfectly satisfactory, for there 
were no collisions. Judged by observation during the 
meet they were still not good enough, for there were 
several close escapes and apparent misunderstandings. 
They will need to be tightened up still more in the future. 
Planes taking the air will have to take off only on in- 
dividual clearance, signaled from a traffic control tower. 
Machines coming in to land must follow a rigorously 
specified course, and they, too, must be subject to control 
by signal. No plane not participating in a competition 
or in some event for which the air is held entirely clear 
ought ever to cross or closely approach the field at less 
than a specified and very considerable altitude, except in 
a straight course for taking off or landing. Separate 
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zones should be used for landing and taking off. Some 
of these things were done at.Cleveland. All of them will 
become the object of increasing concern in the future. 
It may even be necessary to close the field to all com- 
mercial operations and to all flying not directly conrected 
with the races. 


Scoring and Timing the Races 


ARADOXICALLY, the weak point of National Air Races, 

however successful they have been as a show, has very 
frequently been the conduct of the races themselves. 
The arrangement of the course, the timing, the announce- 
ment of the technical results, and the general planning 
of the events have on several occasions been disap- 
pointing in the extreme. While Cleveland showed a dis- 
tinct improvement in most of these particulars over some 
of its predecessors, and especially over the races of 1928, 
there was still much to be desired. 

Last year the actual races took so minor a place on 
the menu of attractions that many of the spectators never 
knew that they were going on at all. Machines flew 
around a pylon well out in the middle distance, the results 
were recorded upon a score-board placed high above 
the heads of the crowd and behind their backs, the an- 
nouncing of results was sometimes completely lacking 
and at best it was sketchy. There was no possible way of 
finding out who was who and what he was flying, or 
what kind of progress he was making. The spectators 
had not come out to see races, but to gaze upon the Sea 
Hawks and the Musketeers. 

At Cleveland the attempt to have a score board had 
been given up entirely. No visual record of any event 
was made for the crowd. Admittedly the spectators 
object to having a board cut off their view of the field, 
but at least, if no other location can be found, there 
ought to be one at the top of the grandstand. Visitors 
interested in the technical details ought to have some 
chance of learning them without catching them on the 
fly from an announcement frequently made in competi- 
tion with the roar of an engine running at full throttle. 

The announcing last month was as good as the avail- 
ability of the results from the timers permitted, but next 
year if it is impossible to get prompt official reports of 
individual lap times there should be in the announcer’s 
box a couple of assistants, armed with stop watches and 
skilled in mental arithmetic, who will be able to secure 
frankly unofficial and approximate times on each machine 
as rapidly as it passes the pylon and so broadcast a 
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running story of the race up to the minute: Only in 2 
very close event should their ressits be in danger of 
differing from the official ones. 

I come at last to the necessity of comment upon the 
two weakest points of the Cleveland meet, the inability 
to get out official times with reasonable promptness and 
the entire lack of score-cards. A week after the first 
races had been held it was still impossible to get official 
lap times and even the official results sent out a week 
after the meet did not include any individual lap figures, 
but only the totals. In several cases results were given 
out incorrectly and corrections made some hours or a 
day later. There was a disconcerting atmosphere of 
uneasiness and uncertainty, especially after there had 
been some protests from contestants. 

For all this difficulty there is absolutely no occasion 
if the officials are properly chosen for their experience 
and ability and, equally important, if they are given 
proper equipment and surroundings. Whatever the diffi- 
culties of keeping the press stand sacred to the press, 
the judges, and timers, preserve must be absolutely sacro- 
sanct if the results of the races are to have any mean- 
ing. There should be an inclosure limited to a dozen 
officials, and neither a newspaper correspondent, nor 
the best friend of the designer of one of the competing 
machines, nor the President of the United States should 
be able to get inside. Given more space to work in 
and freedom from curious visitors at their elbows a 
dozen experienced timers and scorers can get the time on 
every machine on every lap, correct within a fifth of 
a second and have a complete copy, including average 
speeds ready for the announcer and for ‘distribution to 
the press within three minutes of the end of the race,— 
and do it with no mistakes and no necessity of sub- 
sequent retraction. That can be done with ordinary stop 
watches for timing. It has been done repeatedly at 
motor boat races. Nothing less than that performance 
can be rated as satisfactory. With a printing chrono- 
graph, such as is employed at the Indianapolis speedway 
and has been used at the Air Races in several past years, 
accuracy and speed can be still further improved. 


Score-Cards 


Bus RESULTS from the timer’s box are statistically in- 
teresting, but they are only of academic value to spec- 
tators who know nothing about the pilots and the ma- 
chines to which the times are attached. A major problem 
for the management of the next year’s races is the devis- 
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ing of a system that will permit of the distribution of 
score cards not only to a select few in the press box or 
among the official guests but to every individual in the 
stands. That was done at Detroit in 1922. So far as I 
know, although I have not been perfect in my record of 
attendance at the Air Races, it has never been done since. 

At Selfridge Field seven years ago there were on sale 
score-cards giving a complete list of the entries for each 
race, the make of machine and the type of engine used 
by each one, and with spaces left blank for the spectators 
to fill in with the speed or time on each lap for himself. 
The practice of issuing. score-cards should never have 
been allowed to lapse. To the spectator really interested 
in aeronautics their lack cuts the value and interest of 
the races by more than a half. There is no adequate 
reason for permitting entries to come in at the last 
moment. Next year, and forever thereafter, the entry 
lists should be inflexibly closed at an early enough date 
to permit the over-night printing of score sheets for 
each day’s racing, to be issued as supplements to the 
program. At Cleveland even the mimeographed lists 
circulated to the press at the last minute before the race 
were shockingly incomplete, and hardly ever were the 
type of plane and the type of engine both given correctly. 

In actual conduct of the races the meet of three weeks 
ago included two innovations of great value. First was 
the shortening of the course for many of the events. 
It is the almost invariable rule that the pilot making 
the fastest time for the first lap of an air race is also the 
final winner. To string the affair out to ten or fifteen 
laps is tiresome both to the pilots and to the spectators. 
The program at Cleveland was overcrowded, but it would 
have been better to cut the length of most of the races 
than to eliminate any of them. 


Handicap Races 


HE OTHER NOVELTY was the inclusion of a number of 

handicap events disguised under the name of “Aus- 
tralian pursuit.” They were too long, for the limit handi- 
cap in some cases ran to a couple of laps of the course 
and became impossibly confusing to the spectators, but 
the idea was perfectly sound, and the method of handi- 
capping by having all machines flown by an official test 
pilot was probably the best that could have been used 
for so many planes coming from all quarters of the 
country. No handicapper could have been acquainted 
with their previous performances. The essential idea 
was the same as that of the handicap races so popular 
in Great Britian and described by Capt. R. J. Goodman- 
Crouch in the Aug. 24 issue of AvIaTIoN, and it should 
be extensively imitated with minor improvements in 
future meets. 

The layout of a course for a race is alway perplexing. 
The spectators want to see the take-offs and landings, 
and to insure their safety and that of the pilots it be- 
comes necessary to put the nearest pylon on the far side 
of the landing field. The layout used at Cleveland, with 
the pilot approaching the pylon on a course nearly parallel 
to the grandstand and then turning away from the 
audience is probably the best among a number of possible 
- alternatives for most fields, and the turning point was 
not unsatisfactorily far away. The spectators had 
grounds for complaint only in the Mitchell Trophy race, 
as the pursuit machines had their racing numbers painted 
only on the side of the fuselage, and of rather small 
size there. Numbers on the lower surface of the lower 
wing should be rigorously exacted of every competitor 
in every race, and they should be large ones. 
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Some possible course arrangements, or at least some 
that have been suggested from time to time, are shown 
in a sketch herewith. In one case the path making an 
incorrect turn, such as was made by many of the pilots 
in competition, has been indicated. If all the turns were 
made along the ideal path, cutting the pylon closely and 
not drifting beyond it, the pylon could be placed directly 
in front of the grandstand on the near side of the landing 
area. Since some of the competitors overshoot the mark 
as much as two hundred yards before getting around, that 
location obviously becomes impossible, as their error 
would carry them directly over the grandstand. The 
same objection would hold against making the turns 
toward the crowd instead of away from it. Even 
if the turns toward the audience be more spectacular 
then the converse, the danger of overshooting the mark 
and so flying across the landing field and the grandstand 
is too great to allow the use of such a course. The 
pilots practically never fly too wide in approaching a 
pylon. All the important deviations from standard 
course are the result of flying too far past it before 
completing the turn. 

One profoundly important subject, pertaining in a 
general way to public relations and to the attractions 
of the races as a spectacle, has been thus far passed over 
without comment. The management of future years will 
have a very serious problem in deciding on the dis- 
tribution of effort between competitions and acrobatic 
exhibitions and other set shows. 

It takes but little inquiry to develop violent differences 
of opinion upon that subject within the industry. There 
are those who believe that the program should be con- 
tinued as at present, with stunting forming a principal 
feature. There are others who are opposed to any 
stunting under any conditions, whether by civilian or 
military pilots, and also to all military display. I person- 
ally hope that displays of stunting with civilian planes 
can be entirely eliminated in future years, and that the 
calls upon the Army and Navy for assistance in filling out 
the program can be diminished in extent and urgency, 
although some samples of the Army’s and Navy’s air 
work should certainly continue a feature at least for a 
few years to come. Admittedly the spectacular element 
in the race program is necessary to attract the crowd. 
The balance has be struck somewhere between so 
much hippodrome effect that there would be an un- 
favorable reaction upon aeronautical development, and 
so little display -that audiences would not turn out 
well enough to make the show worth while and make 
it pay for itself. It seems probable that the amount 
of fixed display repeated daily can be very substan- 
tially reduced from the schedules of 1928 and 1929 
without dangerously reducing the attendance. To 
reconcile great public interest with a reduction in 
the number of “thrillers”, however, demands that the 
races themselves be given more popular appeal. There 
is nothing to attract the layman in a parade of unidenti- 
fied airplanes. 

That is the real heart of the problem. No effort 
must be spared to make the National Air Races more 
interesting as races. The search for improvement on 
that head should be constant. 

Concluding these somewhat random observations, I 
am anxious to emphasize by reiteration what was said in 
opening, that the race management deserved high praise. 
It was inevitable that there would be flaws in any event 
of the sort, and they ought to be recorded, but the general 
average effect was unreservedly good. 
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THE SCHNEIDER CONTEST 
in Retrospect 


By Aviation’s 
BRITISH CORRESPONDENT 


Aru DESCRIPTION of the actual race in- 
cidents of the Schneider Trophy, flowr over the 
Solent on Sept. 7, will not be needed now, but there 
were many incidents not referred to in the world news- 
papers which have a distinct technical interest, chief 
among which was a last minute change of a complete 
cylinder block of the Rolls Royce engine in the winning 
machine, Flying Officer Waghorn’s Supermarine S6. 

It will be as well 
to put on _ record 
that the winning 
speed made by Fly- 
ing Officer H. R. 
D. Waghorn on the 
Supermarine- R olls 
Royce seaplane was 
328.63 m.p.h.; that 
his companion Fly- 
ing Officer R. L. R. 
Atcherley returned a 
speed of 325.54 
m.p.h. but was dis- 
qualified under cir- 
cumstances which 
will be described 
later; and that the 
duel between the old 
Supermarine - Napier 
seaplane of 1927 
flown by Flight 
Lieut. D’Arcy Greig, 
and Warrant Officer 
Dal Molin, flying the 
improved Macchi of 
1927 now know as 
Major De Bernardi’s record breaking machine ended 
in the latter achieving an average speed of 284.2 m.p.h. 
as against the British figure of 282.11 m.p.h. Greig flew 
the 1927 seaplane at just a mile an hour faster than 
Flight Lieutenant Webster’s time in 1927 in an identical 
machine, except that the engine gave possibly 20 hp. 
more and burned more fuel. 

A remarkable feature of the Contest was the surprising 
uniformity of the lap times of Greig and Dal Molin, 
the steady way in which Waghorn, first off the mark, 
increased his lap speeds to a maximum of 331.1 m.p.h. 


Left to right: 


and the brilliant piloting of Atcherley, who flying | 


without goggles and therefore nearly blind, put the-lap 
speed up to the astounding figure of 332.49 in the last 





The British team that competed in the 1929 Schneider Trophy Contest. 


Flight Lieut. D. D’Arcy Greig, Fiying Officer 
H. BR. D. Waghorn, who piloted the winning Super- 
marine S86, and Flight Lieut. R. L. BR. Atcherley 


lap of the Contest. Every world record ever made 
went smash in Waghorn’s first lap, and the technical 
readers of AvIATION will appreciate the thrill of pride 
which went through the British air world as_ that 
wonderful speed—or so it seemed in the first lap—of 
324 m.p.h. went up, and also our anxiety as to whether 
the engine would stand the pace. We did not know 
then that Waghorn could not fly the Rolls Royce engine 
full out for two very 
good and _ sufficient 
reasons. The fuel 
tankage in the floats 
was not sufficient for 
220 miles at full 
throttle and the cool- 
ing area of the water 
radiators equally 
was only enough to 
enable the engine to 
be run at least 100 
rpm. below the 
maximum. He kept 
his water tempera- 
ture at 95 deg. C., 
but Atcherley, whose 
radiators were more 
efficient, kept up to 
110 deg., and this 
just made the dif- 
ference between the 
two speeds. He, of 
course, could take 
more risks for 
Waghorn had al- 
ready retained the 
Trophy for Great Britain, and actually there was a suffi- 
cient margin of fuel as Waghorn miscounted his laps 


and flew three quarters of another lap when his fuel 


gave out and he had to sit down on the water, thinking 
he had lost the race when he had in fact won it by an 
unbeatable margin as events quickiy proved. 


ey. ITALIANS, as I suggested in my earlier article, 
never looked like winners for we knew that their 
engines, Isotta Fraschini 18 cylinder Broad Arrow type, 
were not supercharged ; they could hardly develop more 
than 1,750, which we heard was the real figure, and 
we knew that the Rolls Royce could produce nearly 
2,000 hp. if pushed, and in the race itself would give 
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anything from 1,800 hp. onwards. Even assuming equal 
horsepowers,: the Macchi 67 seaplanes were not so 
clean as ours, did not show such appreciation of the 
finer points of interference in relation to head resistance, 
and when they started our main concern was not that 
they would beat us but that now the secret of their 
true speed was to be revealed. They ought to be able 
to do better than 284 and 301 m.p.h., the only figures 
available, as each machine completed one lap only; but 
a generous allowance of another 20 m.p.h. gives only 
321 m.p.h. and, as the faster machine retired with a 
burst water pipe and a scalded pilot, the inference is 
that the engine was becoming very much overheated in 
the effort to average 301 m.p.h. Lieutenant Cadringher, 
who reached 284 m.p.h. only, was reported to be run- 
ning an engine which was down in horsepower, and as 
he flew in a cloud of thick black smoke it was evident 
that there was something out of tune in carburation 
or oil circulation or both. 

He made a plucky effort but retired blinded by the 
smoke from the exhausts and half suffocated by the 
fumes simply because the Italians had left the exhaust 
ports on the centre cylinder block on the wrong side for 
the slipstream. Why they did so is a mystery, for the 
Napier Lion people, who would have been up against 
the same trouble in the Gloster-Napier, had re-designed 
their whole centre cylinder block, shifted the exhaust 
ports on the other side, and thus gave the pilot an 
entirely free vision unobstructed by any smoke or fumes. 

It is not the British way to rejoice over a rival’s 
misfortunes, and everywhere at Calshot the pluck, good 
sportmanship and skill in pilotage of the actual Italian 
team was freely commented upon and admired ; but it is 
germane to point out that on the technical side Italy 
was thoroughly and handsomely beaten in every way. 
Not one of their new seaplanes lasted for much more 
than a lap, whereas the whole British team finished 
without any trouble whatever, and I think I am right in 
saying, established another and unofficial record—that 
of every seaplane entered finishing the course. 


N” TO REVERT to a more chronological order. The 
navigability trials call for no comment as every ma- 
chine passed easily. The sea was smooth but. with just 
enough “popple” to help unsticking and the visibility was 
good and the wind about 10 m.p.h. The Gloster-Napier 
made an eleventh hour effort to get rid of its unstable 
carburation system, and was brought out with projecting 
scoops on all the three air intakes designed presumably to 
force air into the intakes under all flying conditions. As 
usual the trouble on the ground seemed conquered, and, 
full of hope, Flight Lieut. G. H. Stainforth went for a 
flying test. The result was an improvement but still 
the trouble was not entirely cured, and as the subsequent 
effort to attain extreme speed over the three kilometre 





Fairey metal propeller of the Supermarine S86 
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Flying Officer Waghorn taxiing his Supermarine S86 


course proved, the Gloster-Napier is not as fast as the 
Supermarine. Flight Lieutenant Stainforth broke all 
existing records with an average speed of 336.3 m.p.h., 
but the Supermarine seaplane easily overtopped that at 
355.9 m.p.h. and even that did not represent the true 
speed. 

The mooring out test was more a formality, and then 
when all the machines came back to the hangar a 
remarkably fine piece of work was carried out by the 
Rolls Royce team. Flying Officer Waghorn had re- 
ported at the end of the navigability trials that the 
engine did not seem quite so sweet as usual, and 
mechanics at once began a careful overhaul. At mid- 
night they found that part of one of the sparking plugs 
had disintegrated, had been churned around and had 
evidently scored the cylinder. Now, each set of six 
cylinders is cast as a monobloc so it meant dismantling 
one complete side of the Vee. But such is the skilful 
nature of the design that the operation is relatively 
simple. Long steel bolts hold a thin aluminum shell 
down on the crankcase, and, in effect, clamp steel cylin- 
der barrels between the crankcase and the cylinder head. 

Fifty Rolls Royce mechanics had come from the works 
at Derby to see the race the next day. They were hastly 
mobilized, and between 2 a.m. and 6:30 a.m., a dozen of 
them had had the block off, changed the defective liner, 
replaced the whole outfit, and had given the engine a 
completely satisfactory run up. The great public who 
saw the raeé-on Saturday had no idea of how narrow 
had. been the" escape, for while Atcherley should have 


_won the race, he passed inside one of the mark boats 
“and was therefore disqualified. This was not what we 


had expected of this pilot, and only afterwards did we 
learn that just as he was passing over Ryde Pier, he 
pushed his goggles up for a moment to clean them, 
peered round his windshield and the terrific airblast tore 
the goggles off his head. He was then less than a minute 
and a half away from the Bembridge turn, and he told 
me afterwards that he realized that he was in danger 
of cutting inside it. He swerved to the right, but as he 
actually passed over it on a vertical bank was afraid 
he was still on the wrong side. This swerve had put him 
off his true course with the result he went miles wide of 
the next turn at Hayling Island and so added to his 
distance while he was also struggling, unsuccessfully 
as it proved, to get a spare pair of goggles over his eyes. 

This fully explained his relatively poor first lap 
speed, and it speaks volumes for his skill as a pilot that 
he flew the rest of the race blind, that is, he never once 
dared look out sideways and ahead, but had to steer 
entirely by such marks as he could see obliquely through 
the windscreen. To have put up record laps under 
those circumstances was a fine effort, and the British 
spectators generally felt that it had been a very fitting 
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and felicitous conclusion to the race that the honors 
should be shared between Waghorn and Atcherley, the 
one retaining the Trophy and the other making world 
records over 100 km. of 331.75 m.p.h. 

Atcherley, it turned out, was able to fly his machine 
at slightly more power as his water radiators were more 
efficient. His Supermarine had the lozenze shaped 
radiators laid as flat plates along the sides of each 
float, whereas Waghorn had flat radiators placed on the 
upper surface of the nose of his floats. These it was 
expected would have been more efficient but this: was 
not the case in fact, and whereas Waghorn ran his 
engine with a water temperature of 95 deg. Atcherley 
worked at 110 deg. Of course Waghorn being first 
away naturally had to fly a more cautious race than 
Atcherley, who could afford to go all out within the 
limits of his fuel and temperature capacities. 

It is clear now, as I remarked before, that the prospect 
of securing greater speed leaving out any new concep- 





Lieutenant Monti in the air in his Macchi 67 


tion in design, is entirely bound up with water tem- 
peratures so that the radiator surface is the main limit- 
ing factor. The British team had their throttles set 
to give a certain maximum of revolutions, and prac- 
tically all instruments were blanked off to eliminate 
possible sources of trouble, and they, in fact, flew 
entirely by the water thermometer using their throttle 
entirely in accordance with those temperatures. 

Both pilots after the race stated that they had ex- 
perienced no discomfort of any sort, either in the turns 
or from fumes or undue heat in the cockpit of the S-6, 
a marked improvement upon the conditions of the 1927 
racers. 

The propellers used were Fairey duralumin type made 
under Reed license, and the Fairey Aviation Company 
did some notably exact design, producing propellers 
to order which were within 25 r.p.m. of the figure 
asked for. There was a big gear reduction on the Rolls 
Royce engine, which, as I have already reported, was 
turning at 2,950 r.p.m. in the race, and this was so 
noticeable that the great blades of the propeller could 
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be seen with the eye even when the machine was trav- 
eling at its highest speed, whereas the Italian propellers 
were merely a slight haze. One of the Italian machines 
was fitted with a three bladed propeller in order to 
reduce the diameter of the propeller disk and so reduce 
the tip speed. A slight increase of efficiency was ex- 
pected and apparently obtained, for this propeller was 
fitted to Monti’s seaplane. The Italians undoubtedly 
suffered from lack of superchargers, and, also, all their 
engines were still of the direct drive type—rather an 
anachronism in these days of rapid advance. 


yee: NOTICEABLE FEATURE was the way in which 
the British pilots negotiated the turns in a fairly 
close circle but without climbing very much, whereas the 
Italians shot up on the turn and then dived down onto the 
straight again. Our policy had been decided after most 
exhaustive tests over a measured distance with Calshot 
Castle as the start of the turn. The point along the 
measure distance at which the pilot completed his turn 
was noted, the time taken, the degree of bank and the 
amount of acceleration imposed as registered by an 
accelerometer in the seaplane were all recorded. It was 
then a simple matter to decided which was the most 
profitable radius of turn to work to, and after that all 
the pilots consistently practised that type of turn. The 
British, you will agree, at least are thorough, and when 
we do set our minds upon a job nothing is left to chance. 

The speed record speaks for itself, but it is puzzling 
at the moment to know why on the second attempt only 
2 m.p.h. were added to the record, making it 
357.7 m.p.h. Conditions of visibility were distinctly 
bad on the first attempt when 355.8 m.p.h. was reached 
and accurate course keeping was impossible while very 
little advantage could be taken of the run down to the 
measured three kilometres. On Thursday Sept. 12, 
visibility was excellent, but it was a very hot day and 
this may have affected temperatures, though it should 
not have made any difference as there is ample oppor- 
tunity to cool the engine down between the runs. A 
different propeller was used and this may not have given 
quite the expected results, but in any case no further - 
attempts will be made at present as the figure is. suffi- 
ciently high to justify Great Britain waiting until another 
nation has exceeded it by 5 m.p.h. 

Italy is reported as having declared that she can reach 
400 m.p.h., but if she intends to use the little Fiat it 
would seem that substantial modification in controls 
must be made. And judging from its entry into the air, 
there may be yet a disappointment in store. There are 
angles around the nose, in which is the oil tank, which 
suggest that the air may splash off rather than flow 
past smoothly. Of course the high landing speed of 
125 m.p.h. gives the little seaplane an advantage at 
once for our machines not only land land around 100 
m.p.m. but are thorougly practical seaplanes as the rough 
usage in the practice and the race proved. The Italians 
never dared to fly the Fiat in or above our waters. 

Still, the Supermarine S-6 can be improved in many 
ways when a pure speed run only is in question, and 
Great Britain is quietly confident that when the necessity 
arises much more speed can be secured by such modifica- 
tions as smaller floats, more efficiently fitted radiators, 
and different propellers. The Rolls Royce racing — 
engine, too is only at the beginning of its life, and 
undoubtedly it can be boosted to give much more than 
2,000 hp. for short spells, whereas in the race the main 
considerations were power and reliability. 











THE FIFTH ANNUAL 


Ray Collins, manager of the 
1929 National Air Tour 





Fe: THE FIFTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR, 
pilots representing manufacturers of America’s 
commercial airplanes will assemble at Ford Airport, De- 
troit, just previous to Oct. 5 to vie with one another for 
supremacy in airplane reliability and efficiency. 

However trite the expression may be, the briefest way 
to describe the fifth annual National Air Tour for the 
Edsel B: Ford Reliability Trophy is to say that it will 
very likely be “bigger and better” than it has been in any 
previous year. Immediately following last year’s Tour 
there were a number of comments from varied sources to 
the effect that the Tour had served its purpose and that 
in all probability the last one had been held. These opin- 
ions arose despite the very obvious fact that the 1928 
Tour had been, by far, the largest, longest, most hazard- 
out, and most successful event of its kind ever held. 
Sixty-six hundred miles were flown by the National Air 
Tour entrants last year—a distance that carried them 
across 16 states, stops being made in 14 of them. The 
commercial airplanes traversed almost every conceivable 
kind of terrain, with the terribly hot below-sea-level 
naked flats of the Mojave desert as one extreme and the 
biting temperatures over the lofty, snow-laden peaks in 
the Pacific Northwest as the other. Engines on that 
Tour ranged from the 47 hp. Velie M-5 in the Tour’s 
two Monocoupes to the 220 hp. Wright J-5 used by the 
late John P. Wood, winner of the event, yet 24 of the 25 
entrants who started from Detroit flew the entire route 
and landed again on Ford Airport on the scheduled day. 
The one plane failing to finish was equipped with an 
imported engine, for which no parts were immediately 
available. 

Now comes the fifth National Air Tour, not as a 
refutation of any suggestion that the Tour has served 
its purpose, but as a demonstration that the National Air 
Tour will have a valuable purpose so long as commercial 
airplanes are manufactured in America. It was with this 
idea in mind that Henry and Edsel Ford personally took 
over the reins, and are “seeing the thing through.” 

Present indications are that a total of 43 airplanes, 
entered by 21 separate manufacturers, will compete for 
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the trophy and the approximately $20,000 in cash prizes 
distributed among all the finishers. It is not likely that 
the list will exceed 44, as the “dead-line” of the entry 
time was passed on Sept. 5. One manufacturer has re- 
served a place for one entry in addition to that definitely 
made by his factory. 

Though the entry list this year exceeds last year’s list 
by about 14 planes (29 having been actually entered in 
the 1928 event) the route will be somewhat shorter, be- 
ing approximately 5,000 miles in length, and the scheduled 
time 17 days. Last year the Tour consumed 29 days. 
Thus the elapsed time has been reduced approximately 
40 per cent and the mileage by only about 25 per cent, 
necessitating a more condensed flyirg schedule than was 
necessary last year. Whereas last year the Tour in- 
cluded 7 two-day stopovers, the 1929 Tour will have but 
one—that being in Atlanta, Ga., practically the halfway 
point of the total mileage. Just as last year’s total of 
29 entries simmered down to 25 starters, this year’s 
classic may see a similar drop before the 5,000 mile classic 
is started. However, that is less likely, because of the 
prominence, stability and reliability of concerns entering 
their products this year and because of the effects of 
an additional year’s experience. That statement is no 
reflection on the entrants of last year, for many of them 
are competing again this year, but was made with an eye 
on the fact that a number of planes competing in the 
1928 Tour were owned by firms and individuals who 
entered the craft for the manufacturer, rather than by 
the manufacturer himself. This year the so-called “bill- 
board planes” or “publicity ships” are taboo, and the 
responsibility for having their product on the starting 
line is solely up to the manufacturer. 


Am FROM its unprecedented number of contestants, 
the 1929 National Air Tour will have many char- 
acteristics to distinguish it from any Tour held thus far. 
Probably the foremost of these is that it will visit the 
Dominion of Canada, four stops being made in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

Leaving Ford Airport at 10 a.m., Saturday, Oct. 5, the 
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first stop will be made at Windsor, or, rather, Walker- 
ville, Ont. Walker Airport is but 15 miles from Ford 
Airport, this being the shortest hop of the entire route. 
Lunch will be served in Windsor, after which the con- 
testants will depart for Toronto, 210 miles distant, where 
the initial night stop will be made. On Sunday morning 
the touring planes will leave Toronto, flying to Ottawa, a 
distance of 260 miles. Lunch will be had in Ottawa, 
following which the Tour will continue on 112 miles to 
Montreal for the second night stop. Departing from the 
Quebec metropolis Monday morning the planes will re- 
enter the United States, covering 220 miles before stop- 
ping at Portland, Me., for lunch. After lunch another 
flight of 180 miles will bring the tourists to Springfield, 
Mass., where the night will be passed. New York, 100 
miles by air from Springfield, will be the lunch stop on 
Tuesday’s flying program, Tuesday night finding the 
Tour at Philadelphia, 90 miles farther on. (Central air- 
port at Camden, N. J., incidentally, will be the actual 
landing place for the Philadelphia stop.) On Wednes- 
day, Baltimore, Md., 97 miles, and Richmond, Va., 130 
miles from Baltimore, will be visited, Richmond being 
the night stop. 

After taking off Thursday morning, and skirting the 
famous Blue Ridge Mountains southward and westward, 
the commercial armada of the air will visit Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 185 miles distant, for lunch, then continue 
its approximate direction to Greenville, S. C., 150 miles 
from Winston-Salem. Savannah had originally been 
listed as the Friday lunching place, but due to the ina- 
bility of Savannah to guarantee the condition of its air- 
port, Augusta, 125 miles from Greenville, has been chosen 
as the first Friday stop. Saturday morning, after one 
week’s flying, the Tour planes will leave Jacksonville, 
heading northwest, and completing a long 205 mile jaunt 
to Macon, Ga., before lunch. A shoft 74-mile flight to 
\tlanta, Ga., will complete the day’s work. In Atlanta, 
where the contestants and Tour personnel will be guests 
of Walter Candler, Coco Cola manufacturer, the Tour 
will remain until Monday mofning. 


The forenoon hop on Monday’s program will take the 
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cavalcade to Murfreesboro, Tenn., 200 miles from At- 
lanta, and only 20 miles from Nashville. Nashville, in 
fact, is generally recognized as being the day’s noon 
stop, although Murfreesboro is a wide-awake little city 
of 10,000 persons, and, according to Captain Collins, 
boasts of one of the finest airports throughout the Tour 
route. The Monday afternoon flight is one of 250 miles 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, where the night will be spent. A 
97-mile hop to Louisville, Ky., followed by a long 258- 
mile journey to St. Louis is on the bill for Tuesday. 
The Louisville-St. Louis flight will be the longest of 
this year’s Tour. 


AVING ARRIVED in the heart of the Middle West the 
National Air Tour pilots will be in very familiar ter- 
ritory, that region of the country, particularly Wichita, 
Kan., having been visited by the National Air Tours more 
often than any other locality. After remaining over- 
night in St. Louis the pilots will take off Wednesday 
morning and go to Wichita, making a lunch stop in 
Springfield, Mo. Springfield is 182 miles from St. Louis 
and Wichita is 218 miles from Springfield. Thursday 
will see the planes push northeast again, stopping at St. 
Joseph, Mo. (193 miles), for lunch, and at Des Moines, 
Ia. (144 miles), for the night. An eastward by north- 
ward jump to Cedar Rapids, Ia., 97 miles distant, and a 
lengthy 219-mile hop north by west to St. Paul, Minn., is 
on Friday’s card. 
Because of the recent death of Maj. John P. Wood, 
last year’s Tour victor, Saturday’s itinerary was in doubt 
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for some time. However, Wausau, Wis., Wood’s home- 
town, 185 miles from St. Paul, has wired Capt. Ray 
Collins, Tour manager, that Wausau “will carry on as 
would be John’s wish. Bring on the Tour.” So Wausau 
is on the itinerary for a lunch stop, the program there 
calling for a tribute to Wood before resuming the course 
to Milwaukee, the Saturday night stop. On Sunday the 
pilots, now nearing the finishing port, will call upon 
Moline, Ill., 180 miles southwest of Milwaukee, then 
double back to Chicago, 155 miles east and north of 
Moline. In Chicago the planes will land upon the new 
Curtiss Field, near Evanston, the airport being formally 
opened on the occasion of the Tour visit. A noon stop- 
over in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
150 miles from Chicago, and 
a final flight, 125 miles in 
length, will bring the party 
back to its starting point. 
The leg mileage figures in the 
foregoing paragraphs are 
taken, principally, from Cap- 








Left: Frank Hawks, 
Tour Referee. Below: 
Cc. W. Meyers in a 
Great Lakes Trainer, 
the first Tour entry 


path-finding trip and are not 
official. 

The finish of the 1929 Na- 
tional Air Tour, it should be 
remembered, will land the 
competing planes and the rest 
of the flying entourage at 
Ford Airport on the afternoon 
of Monday, Oct. 21. On this date Henry Ford will be 
holding a resplendent celebration in honor of Thomas A. 
Edison, commemorating “Light’s Golden Jubilee,’”’ the 
fiftieth anniversary of the invention of the incandescent 
lamp. It is planned to have the arrival of the Tour 
planes fit into the day’s program. President Hoover has 
been invited to Detroit to take part in the Edison cele- 
bration, and there is a possibility that he may be on hand 
to greet the Tour pilots. The President may also greet 
the National Air Tour at Cincinnati on Oct. 15, as he is 
planning to be in that city then to make an address. 


O« IMPORTANT FACTOR in the 1929 Tour is that it 
will visit a section of the United States never before 
visited by the annual reliability classic. From Baltimore 
to Nashville, via Richmond, Winston-Salem, Greenville, 
Savannah or Augusta, Jacksonville, Macon, Atlanta, and 
Murfreesboro, is virgin territory insofar as the National 
Air Tour is concerned. However, after the coming Tour 
is completed there will have been but eight of the 48 
states that the National Air Tour has not stopped in or 
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passed over since the annual institution was started by 
Henry Ford in 1925. 

Still another outstanding feature may be the presence 
among the competitors of three auto-giros, entered by 
the Pitcairn-Cierva Auto-giro Company, of Philadelphia. 
No doubt these craft will arouse a great deal of interest, 
since, except for the vicinity of Philadelphia and the 
exhibition of one at the Cleveland air races, they have 
been confined to a limited audience. The interest per- 
haps will be even keener “in the trade” than among the 
lay public, due to the fact that it will mark the auto- 
giro’s first appearance as a competitor in an aircraft 
meet in this country. It is understood that one of the 
auto-giros will be flown by Senor Juan de la Cierva, the 
inventor, and it is probable that the other two will be 
piloted by Harold Pitcairn and James G. Ray, of the 
Pitcairn organization, both of whom flew early model 
Pitcairn biplanes in the Tour of 1926. 

Along with the auto-giro other entries that are certain 
to create considerable interest in the industry include the 
Curtiss Carrier Pigeon II, the performance of which 
little is yet known, the Curtiss Condor, giant transport 
never before entered in a competitive meet, the Curtiss 
Thrush, a J-6 powered six-place cabin monoplane, and 
‘big sister’ to the Robin, the Boeing commercial biplane 
powered by a Pratt & Whitney “Hornet” engine, and the 





new “Hornet” powered Ford 8-AT, latest of the 
Ford line. 

As we glance down the list of manufacturers entering 
planes in the coming Tour we find a majority of them 
are companies never having competed in the National Air 
Tour before. There are 12 such, among them being 
Great Lakes, Moth, Command-aire, Boeing, Consolidated, 
and Curtiss Aero and Motor. The latter three, it will 
be noted, have. been devoting their primary attention in 
the past to military craft, while the former three are 
newcomers to the industry. Then we see two companies, 
Travel Air and Pitcairn, that are returning to the Tour 
after having absented themselves from it during 1927 
and 1928. The other seven competitors, Waco, Bellanca, 
Lockheed, Ryan, Fairchild, Ford, and Alexander, are 
what might be termed “old standbys,” although Bellanca 
and Lockheed competed for their initial time last year. 
Fairchild Airplane Mfg. Corp. has reserved places for 
at least two, and possibly three entries, but descriptions 
have not yet been received. : 

So far as is known now Miss Amelia Earhart is the 
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only woman pilot who has signified her intention of 
competing in this year’s Tour. It seems a certainty, 
however, in view of the skill and courage displayed by 
the ladies competing in the women’s transcontinental 
derby to the Cleveland National Air Races, that more 
than one aviatrix wil take part. Last year Mrs. Phoebe 
Fairgrave Omlie flew herself and her little Monocoupe 
onto many a front page, and it would seenrto the writer 
that America’s stock of airwomen as well as the manu- 
facturers would regard this possibility as too valuable to 
overlook. 

Speaking of publicity, Manager Ray Collins has 
adopted a new method of publicizing the Tour. Pub- 
licity being a valuable part of the return expected by 
each manufacturer for his investment in flying the Tour, 
Captain Collins has seen to this detail by employing the 
firm of H. A. Bruno-R. R. Blythe and Associates, of 
New York, specialists in aviation public relations work. 
Dick Blythe and Munson T. Adams, of his staff, are 
already functioning in that capacity. A total of six or 
more planes will accompany the Tour as non-contestants 
to carry the Tour officials, press representatives and serv- 
ice men. One of these will be a Douglas 0-2 piloted by 
Lieut. Wendell Brookley, U. S. Army, which will carry 
Captain Collins. Another will be a Lockheed Air Ex- 
press, flown by Capt. Frank M. Hawks, the Tour 
Referee. The third will be a Fairchild KR-3, carrying 
Blythe, who will precede the Tour by 48 hours in order 
to supply the daily papers with accurate information as 
to the Tour, planes and contestants. The fourth will be 
the Ford tri-engine, “Firestone,” designated as the official 
press plane. A fifth and a sixth plane, a Ford tri-engine 
and an Army Fokker tri-engine respectively, will carry 
Tour officials. In addition, there may be two or more 
other planes to carry mechanics from the various engine 
factories. 

Interesting changes in the rules this year were out- 
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lined in detail by this writer in the June 1 issue of 
AviaTION. However, a brief summary of them may be 
convenient and relevant here. The first change is that 
“letters of credit” are invalid and Approved Type Cer- 
tificates issued not later than Oct. 1 are demanded on all 
entries. The second lies in the scoring formula, one-half 
stick being used instead of the full stick time. Thus, the 
new formula reads: 


(Max. Dept. of Com. Useful Load) & (Max. Speed) 
(One-Half Stick Time) + (Unstick Time) 


50 


Piston Displacement 








Figure of Merit 


Multi-engined planes able to fly without any one 
engine dead are given extra credit. 


f weer’ CHANGE is that the start of the Tour from any 
control point along the route may be deferred at the 
discretion of the Tour Manager and Tour Referee, 
without consulting any of the pilots, “but only in the 
event of inclement weather, or other questionable condi- 
tions.”” A new and interesting addition to the rules is 
that competing planes will be refuelled and staked down 
upon completing any day’s flying, and no mechanical 
work will be allowed to be done upon them until a time 
two hours previous to the scheduled starting time of 
the Tour for its next control point. 

Beside having Captain Collins, who is manager of the 
aviation department of the Union Trust Company and 
director of the newly created Michigan State Board of 
Aeronautics, as manager, and Capt. Frank Hawks, holder 
of both transcontinental speed records, as referee, the 
1929 National Air Tour is being sponsored by an impos- 
ing group of Detroit financiers, headed by William B. 
Mayo, chief engineer of the Ford company. It is sanc- 
tioned annually by the National Aeronautic Association. 





ENTRY LIST FOR THE 1929 NATIONAL AIR TOUR 


Entry No. Entrant Address Pilot Type Plane Type Engine 
1 Great Lakes Aircraft Corp... . ; Las — Cleveland, 0%... ......:.35.- Mayers Le Oy ae Amer. Cirrus—Mark ITI 
2 Great Lakes Aircraft Corp................ Cleveland, O. Unnamed.. ; Un-named..... Amer. Cirrus—Mark III 
3 Moth Aircraft Corp..... 5a CLE ook eee a GO eee Unnamed.* 60 G. M.—Biplane D. H.G 
4 FR Md 66 ayo. ed nthe s 6 slodraboad bers Wichita, Kan..... ....... ©. G. Harned. 6000 B—Mono.... Wright—R-975 
5 Bellanca Aircraft Co................ rere A’ G. W. Haldeman. CH-300—Mono Wright J-6 
6 Bellanca Aircraft Co................. ..s+++++-+ New Castle, Del.... Unnamed... . CH-300— Mono Wright J-6 
7 Belignen Miwepars Co... 5.0 eee ee deecelete New Castle, Del.... Unnamed CH-300— Mono Wright J-6 
8 IIIS c's. 'o's poo eats s hws e's See eee See Troy, Ohio. . Tee Pe Biplane. . oh cae nnamed 
a ee ee eee ee eee .... Little Rock, Ark.......... J. Carol Cone .3—Biplane Ss cuiech Chall 
10 I gs 5 do's vine Haein Peak <baem Little Rock, Ark........ . Unnamed 5-C-3—Biplane....... Wright *6 
11 I oe Ono ea oe Rew ca petit Philadelphia, Pa.......... Unnamed eee eeeree Wri 
12 Pitcairn Cierva. Se ig toe se Cie el Bae Philadelphia, Pa.......... Unnamed........ pusage = Ra wo J-6 220 
13 Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. Jn ide Tea cst gta. 6 ea aa Burbank, Calif........... Thos. D. Park. ega Mono......... 
14 Boeing Airplane Co....... bes ecGckbe ott bees Seattle, Wash............ Ruben L, Wagner... 95 Biplane........... Hornet 
15 RI. 5 ais Sng 5.0 55. 0% fv aden cena ee Rockford, Ill............. Ummamed........ . Biplane.............. DH Gypsy 
16 Ford Motor Company. . 5 Soca) Bika ean Ae cee Sr Sa Dearborn, Mich.......... Unnamed.......... 8®AT—Mono......... Hornet 
17 Ford Motor Company. . aap Pena BE ede" Dearborn, Mich.......... Unnamed... . ; 5-ATC—Mono....... Wasp 
18 Consolidated Aircraft Corp.. ie ee a ee Buffalo, WN. ¥........- .. Leigh Wade...... Re a pea: RS Hornet 
1 Moth Aircraft Corp........... Jee vksiah ieee Lowell, Mass............. Unnamed.......... 60GM— menene. ars DH Gypsy 
20 Lockheed Aircraft Gaip. Faint, Chath o aaah eee Burbank, Calif........... Unnamed........ Vega—Mono.. .... Unnamed 
21 Ryan Aircraft Corp............. ‘id ithe Lees St. Louis, SAS es Se =” a Wright J-6 
22 Corman Aircraft, Inc........ 5 agli Sictee oop lecg be Dayton, Ohio.....-...... J.C. Kelley...... . 3000—Mono......... Wright J-6 (3) 
23 -Curtiss-Robertson ee SR an St. Louis, Mo........ ... Dan Robertson..... G-2—Cabin Mono.... J-6, 225 
24 Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Co..................-. St. Louis, Mo.......... . Dale Jackson....... C-!1—Cabin Mono.... Challe 190 
25 Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Co................... St. Louis, Mo............ Forest O’Brine..... J-i—Cabin Mono..... J-6, 16 
26 VM I oe Shs ins 3 5 Gay ne 0 0 hay Ole Oe Troy, Ohio. . .... John Livingston.... Open biplane......... J-6, 7 cyl. 
27 Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co..............+--.: Garden City, ae RR P. M. Boyd........ Carrier — ORs =a or cau. 
28 Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co...................- Garden City, L.I......... K. E. Voelter.. Thrush—Mono.. Wright R760 
29 Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co................... Garden City, L. “I Aiea Ae J. W. Crosewell.. . Condor cabin......... Geared Conqueror (2) 
ee NR eas eee ere errs ee eee See eng, gg EP. Passe. = EPPS S Gondor cabin: ..... Siddeley—Genet—Major 
31 ee Lo SS ei aes TUM GHNL foci cn. caeN Unnamed.......... iplane.............. Unnamed 
32 Lockheed Aircraft ne Dg. ee ae ana Te eg ees aoe Burbank, Calif........... Herbert Fahy.... Vega—Mono......... Wasp 
33 Cessna Aircraft Pees oh conse eae en eT Wichita, Kan............. Stanley T. Stanton.. A —Mono........ Warner 
34 Clee INO 5b nS NGS Abst ce Wichita, Kan............. Earl Rowland..... B—Mono...... J-6 225 
3S GN o.oo ei, Be eng wb Wichita, Kan............. Unnamed DC-6 B—Mono...... J-6 225 
36 ROE MIIPE IS oon odie ov Nore Soe baa veld Colorado Springs, Colo.... Unnamed Bullet—Mono........ Unnamed 
37 ye ee ee ee re eee Colorado Springs, Colo.... Unnamed Bullei—Mono. Unnamed 
38 —_F eS 0 ee aan an ear ae Colorado Springs, Colo.... Unnamed Bullet—Mono Unnamed 
39 _~—E.. M. Laird Airplane Co.. Bae ae NE AE Oe CN Mn vs. sos hagas Unnamed Open Biplane......... J-6 
40 Lincoln Aircraft a a EST aS pe ba ON.” Lincoln, Neb............. Unnam Biplane Unnamed 
41 Fairchild Airplane M fo Bake wun Me ng oa 0 + hv of, hs Th. 520 bi a eee RRA Se RRS Pp ae Wasp 
42 Fairchild Airplane Mie. ig SE 2 o's oe a le ce Oe Farmingdale, L. L........ Unnam UE s $4.2 <pae oo aoe ed J-6 five 
43 Fairchild Airplane Mfg. Co............-...-.-. . Farmingdale, L.I......... Unnamed.......... BN ibe 'aa ss aes J-6 five 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Open Kansas City 
Meet and Reunion 


Love Wins Circular Derby; 
Goebel in Race From Mexico 


KANSAS CITY (mo.)—With a full 
program of events for the first after- 
noon, and a generous schedule of races 
and special features for the succeeding 
nine days, the International Air Circus 
and Pilots’ Reunion was opened at Fair- 
fax Airport Sept. 21. In addition to 
the air events, there was an exposition 
in the airport hangars, offering to visi- 
tors an opportunity for close-range in- 
spection of planes, accessories and parts 
while the outdoor aerial activities were 
still fresh in their minds. 

The first event was a dead stick land- 
ing contest, followed by aerobatics, bal- 
loon bursting contest, fire fighting dis- 
play, parachute jumping and delayed 
parachute jumping contests: In the eve- 
ning, among other features, Col. Arthur 
Goebel’s flight to Hawaii was shown in 
fireworks. 

Colonel Goebel himself was in Mexico 
City, preparing to start with the other 
contestants in the air derby from that 
point Sept. 23, to arrive here Sept. 26 
Other entrants included Col. Roberto 
Fierro, Capt. Luis R. Verdeja, Col. 
Fernando Proal and Capt. Feliciano 
Flores Diaz, all of the Mexican Air 
Force. 

Pat Love, Richmond, Ind., won the 
500-mi. circular derby which started 
here Sept. 21, made a tour with stopping 
points at Topeka, Kan.; Shanandoah, 
Iowa; Kirksville, Columbia and Mar- 
shall, Mo., and returned here Sept. 22. 
Williams Ong, Kansas City, was sec- 
ond; F. M. Johnson, Kansas City, third; 
and Tex La Grone, Kansas City, fourth. 
A prize was offered by Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, maker of Majestic radios. 

Luke Christopher, chairman of the 
contest committee of the National Aero- 
nautical Association, is the official ref- 
eree for the circus. A list of exhibitors 
and other details were given in Avia- 
TION for Sept. 14. 





Aluminum Industries Busy 


CINCINNATI (on1c)—Unfilled or- 
ders sufficient to keep the plant oper- 
ating at capacity for the rest of the 
year are reported by officials of Alum- 
inum Industries, Inc., following the 
return of Chief Engineer M: A. Beck- 
mann from a trip to various plants 
allied with the automotive industry. 
At the Beekman Street plant, the com- 
pany is executing contracts for Per- 
mite pistons for a new and larger 
engine being added to the line built by 
LeBlond Aircraft Engine Corporation. 


Offers New Inductor Compass 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—A new earth 
inductor compass is announced by Con- 
solidated Instrument Company of 
America. Aircraft Control Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, a manufacturing 
and research division of Consolidated, 
has developed the new compass. 





Navy Accepts ZMC-2; 
Was Insured for Tests 


WASHINGTON _(p.c.) — Following 
varied tests, the United States Navy 
Department has accepted the ZMC-2 
all-metal dirigible, according to an- 
nouncements here. 

Word is also received from New York 
that Barber & Baldwin, Inc., under- 
writing agency, had insured the air- 
ship for the entire series of trial 
flights. The new aircraft, valued at 
$300,000, was insured for this amount 
under a comprehensive policy protect- 
ing against fire, accidental damage to 
the craft itself, public liability, and 
property damage. 

Barber & Baldwin was advised on 
the move by Aero Engineering and 
Advisory Service, which studied the 
risk carefully before recommending its 
insurability. 

The policy was made in favor of the 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation and/or 
the Aircraft Development Company 
and/or the United States Navy, cov- 
ering all test flights during two months, 
including delivery. 





Cement Firm Acquires Kreutzer 
LOS ANGELES (cauir.)—Acquisi- 


tion of a controlling interest in Joseph 
Kreutzer Corporation has been an- 
nounced by Howard Throckmorton, 
president of the Valley Portland Cement 
Company. Mr. Throckmorton has 
stated that the group which developed 
the Kreutzer tri-engined Air Coach will 
be retained and that several nationally 
known executives will be added to the 
organization in a program for expan- 
sion of Kreutzer activities. Joseph 
Kreutzer, former president, will act as 
chairman of the new board of directors. 
Other officers include: E. Milton Jones, 
vice-president ; C. W. Williamson, secre- 
tary; Nathan Newby and J. C. Howard, 
directors. Manufacture of the six-place 
Kreutzer Air Coach, powered with three 
90 hp. LeBlond, or three Kinner K-5 
engines, will be continued, with other 
models to be announced soon. 





Barnes & Gorst Changes Name 


SEATTLE (wasx.)—Barnes & Gorst 
Airlines, Inc., this city, has changed 
its name to Seattle-Victoria Air Mail, 
Inc. 


To Produce F-32’s 
In Los Angeles Plant 


NEW YORK (yn. y.)—Los Angeles 
will be the location of a new $300,000 
factory to be built by Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation for the construction of Fok- 
ker F-32 transport planes, according to 
an announcement by Harris M. Han- 
shue, president, and J. A. Talbot, chair- 
man of the board. Building of the new 
factory is part of a program of expan- 
sion which will be adopted in connection 
with the Fokker company’s affiliation 
with General Motors Corporation. 

The new factory will be constructed 
on a 33-acre tract adjoining Alhambra 
Airport of Western Air Express. When 
the factory is opened, it is planned to 
employ 500 men to make possible a pro- 
duction schedule of one of the big four- 
engined planes per week. It is probable 
that this schedule will be doubled within 
eighteen months. 

Western Air Express, of which Mr. 
Hanshue is also president, has ordered 
six of the new planes, which will be 
placed on the routes between Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Kansas City 
next spring. The new air liners have 
a capacity of 30 passengers and a crew 
of four in daytime flights, and will pro- 
vide sleeping accommodations for six- 
teen passengers and a crew of five on 
night flights. 

The Los Angeles factory site is sepa- 
rated from the Western Air Express 
field by the right of way of the Pacific 
Electric Railway. In order to connect 
the factory with the field, an overhead 
viaduct has been designed which will 
permit taxiing the giant planes over the 
poles and power wires of the trolley 
lines. 





Cirrus Moving to Michigan 


BELLEVILLE (Nn. Jj.) —American 
Cirrus Engines, Inc., has begun its re- 
moval from the local plant to the old 
Wills-St. Clair automobile factory at 


Marysville, Mich., which will be its fu-' 


ture home. The Marysville plant pro- 
vides 235,000 sq.ft. of floor space in two 
three-story brick structures. Produc- 
tion will be in full swing at the Michi- 
gan city within a few weeks, it is an- 
nounced. The American Cirrus company 
is a subsidiary of Allied Motor Indus- 
tries, Inc. 





Chevrolair Plant at Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS (1npv.)—The ‘new 
Chevrolair engine, it is announced, will 
shortly be put into production here by 
Arthur Chevrolet Aviation Motors 
Corporation. The new power plant 
was demonstrated in a new Travel Air 
low-wing plane at the National Air 
Races. 
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Fokker Firm — F-14 Parasol Mail Plane 


—— - Ee — 








TETERBORO AIRPORT (vn. J.) 
—Newest of Anthony H. G. Fokker’s 
single-engine crafts, the Fokker F-14 
mail plane, is now offered to the market. 
Of parasol construction it is a high 
pay load plane, with an announced 
high speed of 140 m.p.h. 

The parasol wing construction is a 
departure from recent Fokker designs. 
The full cantilever type wing of all 
wood veneer covered construction is 


raised from the fuselage to give for- 
ward vision to the pilot, whose cockpit 
is aft of the cabin. 

Orders for six of the new F-14’s 
have been received from the Western 
Air Express and ten from Western 
Canada Airways, Ltd. The new F-14 
is optionally powered with a Pratt and 
Whitney Hornet, or a Wright Cyclone. 
It has an adiustable pitch propeller, 
electric starter, and booster magneto. 





Irvin Firm to Offer 
Two New Parachutes 


BUFFALO (n.y.)—Successful tests 
of two new models of Irvin Air 
Chutes have been made here, according 
to an announcement by George Waite, 
president of the Irving company. Pro- 
duction of the new parachutes will be 
started as soon as patent papers have 
been filed. In the meantime, details are 
being withheld. 

Recently, orders for 300 Air Chutes 
have been received. Curtiss Flying 
Service ordered 200 and Colonial Fly- 
ing Service and Luddington Philadel- 
phia Flying Service, 50 each. Executive 
and sales offices of the Buffalo plant 
have been moved in order to make pos- 
sible increased production. Leslie L. 
Irvin, vice-president and European 
manager, reports that production has 
been started at the Warsaw branch and 
will be increased gradually to ten para- 
chutes weekly. 





Autogiros Out of Tour 


PHILADELPHIA (pa.)—The Pit- 
cairn Cierva Autogiro Company an- 
nounces withdrawal of the three rotor 
planes which were listed as entries in 
the National Air Tour scheduled to 
leave Detroit Oct. 5. One or two of 
the Autogiros, however, may participate 
in the various tests that the Tour craft 
must undergo prior to the start. The 
withdrawal has been made necessary, it 
is reported, by a slight delay in factory 
production which demands the firm’s 
time, 


Five Swallow TP’s to Braley 


WICHITA (xan.)—Braley School of 
Flying, this city, has ordered five Swal- 
low TP training planes. Two powered 
with Kinner engines have been de- 
livered. 





West American Firm 
Forming Coast Chain 


SACRAMENTO (ca.ir.) — West 
American Aviation Corporation has 
been formed here with a capitalization 
of $2,000,000 to operate airlines and 
airports, taxi service, and to manufac- 
ture airplanes. The company has ac- 
quired Western Coast Airways, and is 
merging and purchasing operating 
units at Fresno, San Jose, Modesto and 
other cities. 

Equipment on hand includes fifteen 
training planes and five taxi and trans- 
port planes. Further planes will be 
acquired, and the service will be ex- 
tended to San Francisco in the near 
future. It is also planned to operate 
aviation schools at each of the ter- 
minals. H. Z. Peters, San Francisco 
banker, is backing the new corporation. 





Dayton Bears to Germany 


DAYTON (on10)—Two Dayton Bear 
engines have been shipped to Germany 
by the Dayton Airplane Company, this 
city. The purchaser is Bayerische 
Flugzeugwerke Company, which plans 
to use the power plants in two types of 
sport planes. 











Balloonists Ready 
For Bennett Race 


Additional $500 Prize 
Offered by Alan R. Hawley 


ST. LOUIS (mo.)—Final arrange- 
ments are being completed for the Gor- 
don Bennett International Balloon Race, 
which is scheduled to start here this 
Saturday (Sept. 28). Three of the nine 
entries in this eighteenth contest are 
representing the United States. 

Alan R. Hawley, referee of the race, 
announces a new $500 prize to the pilot 
who succeeds in breaking the European 
distance record of 1,334 mi. established 
in 1912 by M. Bienaime of France in a 
flight from Stuttgart, Germany, to Mos- 
cow. This prize is in addition to that 
already posted by Hawley for a new 
American distance record bettering that 
of 1,173 mi. made by Augustus Post and 
himself in 1910 in a flight from St. 
Louis to Northern Quebec. 

The Chamber of Commerce Air 
Board, under whose auspices the race 
is being conducted, is preparing to 
handle thousands of spectators at the 
field. Troops will handle the automobile 
parking problem and will police the 
area. Trained crews from Scott Field, 
1ll., will inflate the balloons. The official 
starter is Maj. Albert Bond Lambert. 

In an effort to increase interest in 
lighter-than-air craft in St. Louis efforts 
are being made to bring a great array of 
this type of ship here during the event. 
The Navy department has been asked to 
send the “Los Angeles” and the new all- 
metal ZMC-2, while invitations also 
have been dispatched to the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Company and to Scott Field, 
Ill., Army lighter-than-air base. 





Export Bellanca Pacemakers 


NEW CASTLE (per.)—A new six- 
place Bellanca Pacemaker monoplane is 
being delivered to Inter-Island Airways 
Ltd., of Honolulu, according to the Bel- 
lanca Aircraft Corporation here. Tela 
Railroad Company, subsidiary of United 
Fruit Company, has also purchased a 
Pacemaker, which will be used in Hon- 
duras and other Central American states. 
The Tela firm has been operating a 
Fokker Universal during the past year 
and has obtained the Pacemaker for 
additional equipment. A third Pace- 
maker has gone to Lloyd Campbell, 
Kansas City, having been sold through 
Tex LaGrone, distributor. 





Open Russell Plant in Canada 


ST. JOHNS (qvue.)—Russell Manu- 
facturing Company, Middletown, Conn., 
has opened a Canadian plant at this 
city. Among the many items made by 
this firm are cotton cloth for airplane 
wings, aero rubber shock cord, para- 
chute shroud lines, and pilots’ safety 
belts. R. L. Conroy is in charge of the 
aero products department of the Russell 
company. 
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Nine New Entries 
In Safety Contest 


Twenty-Five Planes 
Listed, More Pending 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—With the ac- 
ceptance of nine new entries, the entry 
list for the Guggenheim Safe Airplane 
Competition has been closed, according 
to an announcement by Harry F. Gug- 
genheim, president of the Guggenheim 


*Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics. 


The total number of planes entered is 
25, and five additional applications may 
be accepted if specifications submitted 
are satisfactory. 

A first prize of $100,000 is offered for 
the plane showing the greatest advance 


‘in aerodynamic safety without loss of 


efficiency, and $50,000 additional prizes 
are offered. A testing program under 
special rules laid down by the fund is 
being conducted at Mitchel Field, L. L., 
N. Y. The contest will end Oct. 31. 

The new entries, all of whom are 
American manufacturers, are as fol- 
lows: 

Gates Aircraft Corporation, New 
York City, American manufacturers of 
R.S.V. planes. Submitting the Gates 
R.S.V. Mono-biplane, two place, open 
cockpit biplane, designed for training 
and sport purposes. Renard engine 
(manufactured in Belgium). Five-cyl- 
inder air-cooled radial. 

Taylor Brothers Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Bradford, Pa. Submitting a high 
wing, cabin, two place, side-by-side 
monoplane with variable incidence de- 
vice, Kinner K-5 engine. 

Command-Aire, Inc., Little Rock, 
Ark. Submitting standard production 
model type 5-c-3, three place, open cock- 
pit biplane. Curtiss Challenger engine. 


Slot Designs Employed 


Ford-Leigh Safety Wing, Inc., Jack- 
son Heights, Long Island. Submitting 
a two place, open cockpit biplane, with 
Leigh safety wing device, Curtiss OX-5 
engine with Kirkham valve gear. 

Moth Aircraft Corporation, Lowell, 
Mass., American manufacturers of 
the DeHavilland Moth. Submitting a 
two-place, open cockpit biplane and 
fitted with Handley-Page automatic 
auxiliary airfoils. D. H. Gipsy engine. 

John H. Wiggans Company, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla. Submitting a two-four 
place, open cockpit biplane with special 
flaps and slot design. Wright J-6; five- 
cylinder radial engine. 

V. J. Burnelli, Keyport, N. J. Sub- 
mitting a two-seater, twin-engined 
monoplane with variable camber wing 
four-wheeled landing gear with special 
tires and brakes; two American Cirrus 
Mark III. engines. 

Bourdon Aircraft Corporation, Hills- 
grove, R. I. Submitting a three-place, 
open cockpit biplane Model B-4. Kin- 
ner K-5B engine. 

Whittelsey Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Submitting a 
modified Whittelsey Avian two-place, 
open cockpit biplane, fitted with Hand- 
ley-Page slots. Cirrus Hermes engine. 











Study Lightning’s 
Effect on Aircraft 


BARBERTON (on10)—An ~ 
electrical laboratory here is 
to be the scene of a series of 
experiments to determine the 
effect of lightning on fabric- 
covered and all-metal air- 
planes. The experiments will 
be conducted by Stewart Air- 
craft Corporation. An ordi- 
nary fabric-covered plane will 
§ be suspended in the air with 
its engine running, and a bolt 
of electricity similar to light- 
ning discharged at it from a 
special electrical apparatus. 
In other tests Stewart Air- 
craft will ascertain the effects 
of similar bolts on an all-metal 
multi-engined transport. 











Simmons to Export Generals 


BUFFALO (N. y.)—Exclusive export 
sales rights of all planes built by Gen- 
eral Airplanes Corporation, with the 
exception of Canada, have been con- 
tracted for by Simmons Aircraft Divi- 
sion of Steel, Inc. Included in the 
agreement are rights for the new 
General “Mailplane.” 





Boeing’s Vancouver 
Factory in Production 


VANCOUVER (s. c.)—Three stand- 
ard model Boeing planes are in produc- 
tion in the new factory here, work on 
which was begun only a few months 
ago. The new plant, with 30,000 sq.ft. 
of floor space, will operate in connec- 
tion with Hoffar-Beeching shipbuilding 
company, which has merged with 
Boeing. When full production is 
reached, the combined companies will 
have a pay-roll of about $500,000 per 
year. 

The three models to be produced are 
the 204 Flying Boat, the standard 
Boeing mail plane, and the model 100 
sport plane. Canadian materials will 
be largely used in the manufacture, and 
the new company, Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., will operate under the 
supervision of Hoffar-Beeching Com- 
pany. H. S. Hoffar, who has been 
associated with both airplane and ship- 
building manufacture for 22 years, is 
the president of the new concern. 





Chanin Offices for Grace Firm 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Pan American 
Grace Airways has leased space for 
general offices on the thirtieth floor of 
the new Chanin Building, this city, 
according to an announcement by the 
Chanin Construction Company. This is 
the eleventh air firm to locate in the 
building. 
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Aero Chamber Taking 
Reservations for Shows 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—For tentative 
reservations of space in the Western 
Aircraft Show, Los Angeles, Nov. 9-16, 
The National Class “A” Show, St. 
Louis, February, 1930, and the New 
York Aircraft Salon, May 3-10, 1930, 
exhibitors are asked to forward approxi- 
mate requirements to the Show Depart- 
ment, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce immediately. Reservations in the 
Third All-American Aircraft Show, 
Detroit, may be cared for by direct 
communication with the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, attention of Ray Cooper, 
manager. Headquarters will be set up 
both in Los Angeles and St. Louis prior 
to the shows in those cities, but in the 
meantime reservations will be taken at 
the Chamber’s offices. 

All four expositions named have been 
sanctioned by the Aeronautical Chamber. 
The Western show, under management 
of the Chamber in cooperation with the 
California Aircraft Exposition Corpora- 
tion, will be held in a specially-con- 
structed building on Wilshire Boulevard, 
the principal thoroughfare, in the heart 
of the residential district. The National 
show, definite dates for which will be 
announced in a few days, will be held 
in a permanent exposition building ad- 
jacent to the airport in St. Louis, thus 
enabling planes to be landed and taken 
into the building without dismantling. 
This is the Chamber’s annual show in 
which all members are expected to par- 
ticipate. 

The Detroit display, carrying a class 
“B” sanction, is being given in co- 
operation with the Chamber’s Show 
Department. This exposition will oc- 
cupy an exhibition structure near the 
Detroit City Airport, thus doing away 
with plane dismantling. The New York 
exhibition, under the management and 
direction of the Chamber, will be held 
in Madison Square Garden. 





Schwab Gets Air Firm Interest 
NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Charles M. 


Schwab and his associates have made 
an entrance in the aviation field through 
the transfer of the Atlantic City Motor 
Speedway to General Aero Corpora- 
tion and the investment of more than 
$800,000 in the General company, ac- 
cording to Warren W. Lewis, vice- 
president. The speedway, he said, will 
be reconstructed into a passenger air- 
port. Though Mr. Schwab is now the 
largest individual stockholder, he will 
not take active part in the affairs of 
the concern but will be represented on 
the board by ar associate. 





Boston Tax Map Job to Curtiss 


BOSTON (mass.)—Curtiss Flying 
Servite was the low bidder for the 
aerial tax map to be made for the city 
of Boston, at a price somewhat under 
$15,000. Joseph Barber will pilot -a 
Fairchild cabin plane for Edward Rams- 
dell, Curtiss photographer: 
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Thompson to Erect 
Large Canadian Plant 


CLEVELAND (on10)—Purchase of a 
ten-acre site at St. Catherines, Ont., is 
announced by Thompson Products, Inc., 
this city. A large factory is to be erected 
on the plot to constitute a base through 
which Canadian and British interests 
may better be served. 

The complete line of Thompson prod- 
ucts, valves, pistons, pins, bolts, drag 
links, tie rods and brake rod assemblies, 
will be manufactured at the new plant 
accommodating British jobbers This is 
part of a new expansion movement of 
the company which started last Janu- 
ary with the purchasing outright of the 
Cleveland Piston and Cox Tool com- 
panies. Half a million dollars has been 
spent in the last two years making ad- 
ditions to the Cleveland and Detroit 
plants. 

By locating a factory in Canada, 
Thompson products can be exported to 
all British colonies and also to Eng- 
land under the preferential tariff. Origi- 
nal equipment and replacement fields 
both will be entered. 

Because of excellent labor conditions, 
shipping facilities afforded and abun- 
dance of electric power available, St. 
Catherines was chosen for the new site. 
Branches of General Motors and Pack- 
ard Electric are already located there. 

The ground purchased is bounded by 
396 ft. along the Canadian National 
Railway, 1,003 ft. on Louth Street and 
546 ft. along St. Paul. The connecting 
side is 704 ft. long. 





Allied Negotiating 
For Berliner-Joyce 
BALTIMORE § (mp.) — Negotiations 


are under way for the acquisition of 
serliner-Joyce Aircraft Corporation, 
this city, by Allied Aviation Industries, 
Inc. No definite action has yet been 
taken, but it is understood that the 
project will be effected through an ex- 
change of stock. Berliner-Joyce com- 
pany has recently received five United 
States Government contracts, four from 
the Navy and one from the Army. 
Allied Aviation Industries is a hold- 
ing company which now controls Velie 
Motors Corporation, Lambert Aircraft 
Engine Corporation, Mono Aircraft 
Corporation, Aviation Accessories Cor- 
poration and Royal Airways, Inc. 
Gross sales for the period from May 1 
to July 31 of this year totaled $244,611 
for airplanes and $122,012 for engines. 





Electric Fuel Gage Offered 


SCHENECTADY (Nn. y.)—General 
Electric Company has perfected and 
placed on the market an electrically 
operated gasoline gage stated to give 
accurate readings under practically 
every condition of normal flight. It de- 
pends for its operation on the pressure 
of gasoline to be measured. There are 
no moving parts except the needle of 
he indicating instrument and the switch. 





Increase in United Income 


PORTLAND (ore.)—United Aircraft 
& Transport Corporation enjoyed a sub- 
stantial increase in its net income for 
July, according to W. E. Boeing, chair- 
man of the board. Income for the 
month amounted to $1,356,021.11 bring- 
ing the total for the first seven months 
of the year to $5,817,559.59. Unfilled 
orders, as of Aug. 1, were listed at 


$14,000,000. 





Third Ex-Cell-O Addition 
To Be Opened in October 


DETROIT (micu.) — Ex-Cell-O Air- 
craft and Tool Corporation, this city, 
announces that the third addition to its 
Oakman Boulevard plant in less than a 
year and half will be ready for occu- 
pancy before the end. of October. The 
latest addition is a 112 ft. x 440 ft. 
annex representing a 175 per cent in- 
crease in manufacturing space. It is to 
be used exclusively for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Increase in the manufacture of avia- 
tion parts, which accounts for 60 per 
cent of the corporation’s business, has 
necessitated the additions, according to 
N. A. Woodworth, president of the com- 
pany. In May, 1928, a new one-story 
plant 130 ft. x 200 ft. with two-story 
office section was built, while in January 
of this year a 74 ft. x 188 ft, addition 
was erected. 

The Austin Company designed and 
constructed all three developments, 
which, minus equipment, cost in the 
neighborhood of $275,000. All struc- 
tures are of steel and brick construction 
with monitor roofs. The concern was 
incorporated in July, 1919, as Ex-Cell-O 
Tool and Manufacturing Company but 
because of the great increase in the air- 
craft parts business, the name was 
changed to Ex-Cell-O Aircraft and Tool 
Corporation. 





Soviet Plane in Aleutians 


BREMERTON (wasu.) — According 
to reports here, the Russian plane 
“Land of the Soviets” has been flown 
from Kamchatka across the Bering 
Strait to Attu, the most western of the 
Aleutians, and will shortly take off for 
Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, to continue 
its journey to Seward, Sitka, Seattle, 
and finally New York. The Soviet 
plane has been flown from Moscow. The 
crew consists of Pilot S. A. Shestakov, 
Second Pilot P. E. Bolotov, Navigator 
B. V. Sterlingov, and Mechanic D. V. 
Fufaev. 





Atlanta Firm Starts Production 


ATLANTA (ca.)—First of five large 
tri-engined all-metal monoplanes now 
under construction at the Candler Field 
plant of Atlanta Aircraft Corporation 
probably will be completed in December 
or early January, it is announced. One 
plane per week is expected to be pro- 
duced with production underway. 


Detroit Aircraft Plans 
St. Louis Developnrents 


ST. LOUIS. (mo.)—The Detroit Air- 
craft Corporation, which recently 
purchased Parks Aircraft, Inc., follow- 
ing acquisition of Ryan Aircraft Cor-. 
poration last summer, plans a wide 
development here according to Edward 
S. Evans, president of the holding’ 
company. . 

Mr, Evans, who was in St. Louis 
recently completing final arrangements 
attending the purchase of the Parks 
enterprises, indicated that within a year 
a plant probably will be built here for 
the manufacture of Lockheed planes, 
now made in Los Angeles, and East- 
man planes, now produced in Detroit. 
But the erection of plants in St. Louis | 
will not necessarily mean that opera- 
tions will be suspended in other cities, 
he said. 

The Detroit Aircraft Corporation 
has adopted a policy of reducing over- 
head by consolidation of facilities 
whenever possible, Mr. Evans said, and 
the manufacturing operations of Parks 
Aircraft, Inc., and the Ryan Aircraft 
Corporation will be consolidated. A 
$100,000 factory to accommodate the 
increased production will be erected as 
soon as practicable after a site has 
been selected. It is possible that the 
Ryan plant will be moved from Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Field to Parks Airport, 
although this has not been definitely de- 
cided as yet. It is planned to retain 
the entire personnel of both plants. 

New officers of the Parks corporation 
are: Mr. Evans, chairman of the board 
of directors; Harry P. Mammen, presi- 
dent; Oliver L. "Parks, vice-president 
and general manager; and Wiliam 
Sprotte, treasurer. 





Approve Six More Planes 


WASHINGTON (pb. c.)—Approved 
type certificates have been issued to 
six more airplanes. According to cer- 
tificate, make and designation, type, 
power plant, useful load, and gross 
weight, they are as follows: No. 228— 
Great Lakes Model 2T-1A, two-place 
open biplane, Cirrus Mark III, 578 tb., 
1,580 Ib. ; No. 229—General Model 111-C, 
two-place open monoplane, Warner, 
535 Ib., 1,741 Ib.; No. 230—Nicholas- 
Beazley, three-place open monoplane, 
Velie, 629 Ib., 1,401 Ib.; No. 231—Nich- 
olas-Beazley, three-place open mono- 
plane, Genet, 629 Ib., 1,364 Ib.; No. 232 
—Rearwin Model 2,000-C, three-place 
open biplane, Challenger, 885 Ib., 2,380 
lb, and No. 233—Command-Aire 
5C-3C, three-place open biplane, 165 hp. 
J-6, 931 Ib., 2,490 Ib. 





Curtiss Closes Dusting Season 


HOUSTON (tex.)—The Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service of Texas ended its cotton 
dusting season for the year with the 
return of Phil Fairless, pilot, from 
Navasota, where he finished the last 
crop scheduled. More than 200,000 
acres of Texas cotton has been dusted. 
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Form Two Firms 


For Service in Cuba 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Organization of 
two companies for operation in Cuba 
has been announced here by the Curtiss- 
Keys and the Fairchild interests, which 
will have a substantial representation 
among the officials of each of the new 
enterprises. Both propose to develop a 
general flying service and aircraft sales 
system and both will have headquarters 
in Havana. 

One company, designated as Com- 
pania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion 
Curtiss, S.A., is a $1,000,000 concern 
organized by Intercontinent Aviation, 
Inc., of this city, one of the Curtiss- 
Keys group. Its general policies and 
organization will follow the experience 
of the Curtiss Flying Service. It will 
offer a complete aviation sales and serv- 
ice program, cross-country, taxi, photo- 
graphic services, and ground and flying 
schools. 

It was formed under the laws of Cuba 
and includes among its officers Dr. Bal- 
domero Grau, member of the Cuban 
congress and chairman of. the Corps of 
Notaries, who will be secretary, and 
on the board of directors will be Eme- 
terio Zorrilla, consultant of the Havana 


city administration, president of the Na-. 


tional Industrial Association of Cuba 
and president of the Compania Cerve- 
cera Internacional, the leading brewery 
of the island; Capt. Jorge Vila, vice- 
president and general director of the 
Cuban National Paint Company; Jose 
Emilio Obregon, director of the af- 
fairs of the Chase National Bank in 
Havana and president of the Vedado 
Tennis Club; Rafael Jorge Sanchez, 
also a consultant of the Havana city 
administration. 


Officers Named 


W. D. Pawley, who has had long 
business experience in Latin America, 
is president; Dr. Pablo Carrera Justiz, 
Havana attorney, is executive vice- 
president; C. I. Morton, vice-president 
of North American Aviation, is vice- 
president; Thomas Doe, vice-president 
of Sperry Gyroscope Company, is vice- 
president; John Sanderson, treasurer 
of Aviation Exploration, Inc., is treas- 
urer. Other directors include: C. M. 
Keys, Chester W. Cuthell, J. A. B. 
Smith, treasurer of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Company; Leonard 
Kennedy, vice-president of that com- 
pany; J. Cheever Cowdin, and James 
C. Wilison. . 

Work is expected to start at once on 
two hangars at the company’s airport at 
General Machado, a ‘suburb. of Havana, 
and contracts have been signed for the 
construction of an adrfinistration build- 
ing to house the offices and classrooms 
for students. 

Cuban Flying Service, Inc., or 
Servicio de Aviacion, S.A., is the name 
of the concern organized by Fairchild 
Aviation Corporation, unit of The Avia- 
tion Corporation. It will offer the same 
broad and complete service proposed 
by the Curtiss firm. Offices have been 
opened in Havana already and a con- 








Air Corps Man 
$ Will Tour in Italy 


WASHINGTON (p.c.) — 
That the Army Air Corps may 
4 avail itself of the latest infor- 
mation on foreign aeronauti- 
cal matters, Maj. George E. , 
Lovell, Air Corps, assistant , 
military attaché at Rome, 
Italy, has been directed to 
make a. tour of inspection of 
air fields and centers through- 
out Italy.. Major Lovell’s 
trip will take him to such air- 
ports and centers as Bologna, 


Ferrara, Padova, Aviano, 
Udine, Gorizia, Bolzano, 
Milan, Turin, Spezia, and 
Liverno. 
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tract has been let for the immediate 
construction of a large hangar at Camp 
Columbia Field. 

Cuban and American business men 
are included on the board of directors 
as follows: Nestor G. Mendoza, Fed- 
erico Fernandez Casas, Guillermo de 
Zaldo, Jose Emilio Obregon, Rafael 
Sanchez Aballi, Francisco Pla y Mar- 
tin, Laureano Lopez, Miguel Suarez, 
W. A. Harriman, George R. Hann, 
Robert Lehman, Graham B. Grosvenor, 
Sherman M. Fairchild, William D. 
Loucks, Frederic C. Coburn, Robert 
Law, Thurman H. Bane, John McE. 
Bowman, Raymond Applegate and 
Lloyd B. Averill. 

The complete list of officers has not 
been announced yet, but Roy Applegate 
will be vice-president and James P. 
Farnham will be technical adviser. 





E-R Men to Europe for Survey 


CINCINNATI (on10) — Announce- 
ment is made here by John Paul Riddle, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Embry-Riddle Company, that the firm 
believes deeply in the possibilities of 
gliders and light planes and is there- 
fore sending Capt. Wright Vermilya, 
director of the Embry-Riddle school, 
and Ross A. Wiegand, public relations 
man, for a three-month European sur- 
vey. The two plan to sail Oct. 4. The 
survey will include Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, France, and England, 
with special study of the progress made 
by Germany in gliding and soaring. 
Mr. Wiegand will make a study of 
European methods of glider promotion. 





Martin Firm to Offer Stock 


BALTIMORE (mp.)—The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, producers of military 
aircraft, will make an early public of- 
fering of stock, it is announced. The 
company has erected a new plant here, 
which is expected to be in operation 
in October. On completion of its financ- 
ing, the company will have outstanding 
675,000 shares of no par-value stock. 
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Gruss Firm Taking 
New Los Angeles Plant 


SAN FRANCISCO (cat.)—With in- 
creased calls for the firm’s air strut, 
Gruss Air Spring Company of America, 
Ltd., announces that after Oct. 1 the 
organization will occupy new and larger 
quarters at 4536 District Boulevard, 
Central Manufacturing District, Los 
Angeles. The Gruss concern has made 
oleo-pneumatic automotive and aircraft 
shock absorbers since 1911. 

The new plant is being equipped with 
modern high speed production machin- 
ery; and with the equipment now being 
installed, it will have a capacity of 100 
air struts per 44-hr. week. 

Personnel of the firm will be under 
the direction of Marion Newman, presi- 
dent and general manager; R. S. 
Waugh, manager, aeronautical division: 
W. King Jenkins, chief engineer, and 
Whiteman Reed, production manager. 

Upon moving into the new location, 
production facilities will be concentrated 
on the new Series “B” Gruss Air Struts. 
The absorbers are stated to offer many 
refinements and improvements. 





Prepare for Florida 
State Air Conference 


JACKSONVILLE (rFra.) — Various 
communities in Florida have appointed 
members to the state-wide aviation 
organization that is being formed under 
the auspices of the State Chamber of 
Commerce, the aero committee of which 
is headed by Lieut. E. C. Neilson, 
Orlando. 

Committeemen will attend the avia- 
tion conference at Miami Oct. 12 with 
the express purpose of discussing ways 
and means of airport development. 

Among the appointments announced 
are the following: W. E. Currie, Lake 
Jovita; J. M. Stevens, Wauchula; 
W. G. Rufly, Fort Pierce; P. A. Roll, 
Fort Myers; Karl Thompson, Key West; 
C. K. Dodd, Punta Gorda; W. E. 
Mann, president of the Palmetto Avia- 
tion Club, Palmetto; Hart McKillop, 
Winter Haven; G. W. Hutchinson, 
Lake Worth; J. E. Younge, Miami 
Beach; and T. Imeson, Jacksonville. 





Plan Fort Worth Aviation Bldg. 


FORT WORTH  (tex.)—Construc- 
tion of a twenty-story building to house 
aviation companies in this city will be 
started about Feb. 1, 1930. It is to 
be known as the Aviation Building, 
and is believed to be the first large build- 
ing in the country devoted primarily 
to aeronautical companies. The new 
structure, designed by Wyatt C. Hen- 
drick, Inc., this city, will be strictly 
modern in plan, with set-backs begin- 
ning above the eleventh floor. and con- 
tinuing on successive floors until the 
last two stories are contained entirely 
in the tower 50 ft. square which is. the 
core of the building. A decorative 
scheme in terra-cotta and bronze will 
picture aeronautical subjects. 
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To Test 32-Passenger 
Commodore Flying Boat 


BUFFALO (n.y.) — Assembling orf 
the new 32-passenger Consolidated 
Commodore, largest flying boat devel- 
oped in America; has been completed 
and tests of the craft are under way 
here. 

Built for the New York, Rio and 
Buenos Aires Line to be used in their 
8,500 mi. route between North and 
South America, the Commodore will be 
brought to New York as soon as test 
flights are completed, christened the 
“Buenos Aires,” and used as the flag- 
plane of the line. 

The plane is a commercial adaptation 
of the Admiral patrol plane delivered 
by Consolidated Aircraft Corporation to 
the U. S. Naval Air Service in Decem- 
ber, 1928. It is powered with twin Pratt 
and Whitney 575-hp. Hornet engines 
giving it a high speed estimated at 130 
m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 110 m.p.h. 

Three passenger cabins are provided 
as well as a lavatory, buffet room and 
radio compartment. A crew of three 
will be carried. The plane is of all-metal 
construction with a wing span of 100 
ft. and a total wing area of 1,110 sq.ft. 
Its length is 61 ft. 9 in. 





Lengthen Air Corps Enlistment 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Students of 
the Air Corps Advanced Flying School, 
Kelly Field, Tex., will be required to 
serve in the Army for a period of two 
years after graduation, in accordance 
with regulations recently issued by the 
War Department. The order was 
promulgated, according to the an- 
nouncement, partly to insure filling the 
quota of 1,650 officers of the Regular 
Army Air Corps and 550 Reserve 
officers on extended active duty required 
by the terms of the Five-Year Program 
for Expansion of the Air Corps, and 
partly to avoid competition in the com- 
mercial field between Army-trained 
pilots and graduates of commercial 
flying schools. Under the new regu- 
lations, Flying Cadets will enlist for a 
term of three years, one of which will 
ordinarily be devoted to training and 
the other two years to a tour of active 
duty as Reserve or Regular officer in 
the grade of Second Lieutenant. 





Will Not Move Hamilton Aero 


MILWAUKEE  (wis.) — Hamilton 
Aero Manufacturing Company will re- 
main in Milwaukee, it is announced by 
Arvid Nelson, superintendent, upon re- 
ceipt of word from Thomas F. Hamil- 
ton, Seattle, president. The message 
denies reports that the firm, which re- 
cently was made a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Steel Propeller Company in the 
United Aircraft & Transport group, 
would be moved to Pittsburgh, location 
of the Standard concern. As announced 
a short time ago, Hamilton Metalplane 
Company, division of Boeing Aircraft 
Company, of the United organization, is 
being absorbed by Stearman. 


Ask Support in Free Plane Move 


NEW YORK (vy. y.}—Telegrams have 
been sent out by the American Society 
for Promotion of Aviation to leaders of 
industry, press, politics, and aviation 
throughout the United States asking 
support for the Society’s effort to have 
Congress appropriate money to give air- 
planes gratis to civilian flying clubs as 
is now done in Canada and England. 


Impromptu Air Meet 
Is Test of Instruction 


VALLEY STREAM (tL. 1b, Nn. y.)— 
Advanced students of Curtiss Flying 
School here participated in an im- 
promptu air meet at Curtiss Field Sept. 
18. The competition, which included 
several events such as landing to a 
mark, acrobatics, and a 10-mi. race in 
Fledgling planes, was won by Miss 
Frances Harrell. Prizes of 1 hr., 45 
min. and 30 min. of free flying time 
were given for first, second and third 
place winners, respectively. 

The meet was a feature of the in- 
spection tour of Curtiss Schools now 
being conducted by William A. Winston, 
national director. Mr. Winston said, 
“The object of the contest was to deter- 
mine from a scientific point of view that 
our methods of instruction actually pro- 
duce safe, capable and finished pilots. 
In no sense was there any premium upon 
daring or spectacular acrobatics.” 








Air Race Modifications 


A check of official results and data of 
the National Air Race events at Cleve- 
land, Aug. 24-Sept. 2, brings announce- 
ment of several modifications, changes, 
and corrections in figures and state- 
ments. Among them are the following: 


In Event No. 3, experimental plane race 
for civilians, first place, not second, went 
to Douglas Davis, who flew the Chevrolet 
D-6 powered Travel Air low-wing. The 
winning speed was 113.38 m.p.h. 

A revised decision of the Air Race Com- 
mittee gave first place in Event No. 17, 
Civilian Open Cockpit Plane Race, 800 cu.in. 
displacement, to Charles W. Holman, fiying 
a J-5 Laird and averaging 150.61 m.p.h. At 
the time of the race, Holman was reported 
disqualified for cutting a pore. 

Though in the official results William 
Burns is named as pilot of the Heath Bullet 
in Event No. 15, Civilians Light Plane and 
Efficiency Contest, the Heath Airplane Com- 
pany points out that “it would be impos- 
sible to get Burns in this ship, as it is with 
a good deal of difficulty that Mr. E. B. 
Heath can be squeezed in.” 

In Event No. 9, Civilian Race, 510 cu.in. 
displacement, W. G. Moore, flew a Warner- 
powered Inland “Super-Sport” and not an 
American Moth. 

In the Oakland-Cleveland Derby, W. J. 
Barrows flew a Fairchild 71 and not “a 
Kreider-Reisner biplane.’ 5 Speer, 
victor in the efficiency race, Event No. 15, 
and winner of second place in the civilian 
free-for-all, Event No. 5, flew a Fairchild 
Genet powered Barling NB-3 and not a 
LeBlond Barling as has been incorrectly 
stated. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corporation announces 
a few corrections to the official result 
booklet issued by the race committee. In 
Event No. 10, H. P. Young’s Bellanca CH 
was powered with a J-5 and not a J-6; 
and in the same event, J. W. Smith’s Bel- 
lanca carried a J-6 9-cyl. rather than J-5. 
Under “Speed” in Event No. 18, J-5 should 
read J-6 9-cyl. in Haldeman’s plane, as it 
should also do under “Efficiency im- 
mediately below. Smith’s Bellanca in the 
Efficiency Race was fitted with a J-6 9-cyl. 
rather than 7-cyl. engine, and J-5 should 
read J-6 in the listing of Smith in Event 
No. 19 





Announce Winners 
Of Eaglerock Awards 


COLORADO SPRINGS (coto.) — 
Winners of prizes consisting of an 
Eaglerock airplane, a $1,000 scholarship 
to Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
N. Y. U., and sixteen 10-hr. flying 
courses are announced by Alexander 
Aireraft Company, this city, as the cul- 
mination of the Eaglerock Awards com- 
petition conducted among college stu- 
dents early this year. 

Percy deF. Warner, a law student at 
New York University, was the winner 
of the airplane. He received a com- 
pletely equipped Eaglerock priced at 
$3,500 flyaway factory, flying it to his 
home at Nantucket, Mass. His four 
papers presented data on the organiza- 
tion, finance and operation of a college 
flying club. Warner is one of the organ- 
izers of the New York University Fly- 
ing Club. 

Paul C. Spiess, Denver, Colo., an 
honor engineering student at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, won the scholrship 
to Guggenheim School of Aeronautics. 
His -papers were the result of research 
on a height-above-ground indicator. He 
is entering New York University this 
fall. 

Judges in the scholarship award com- 
petition were: Prof. Alexander Klemin, 
head of the Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, New York University; 
Dean Jesse R. Morgan, Colorado School 
of Mines, and J. Don Alexander, presi- 
dent of Alexander Aircraft Company. 

Ten hour flying courses were awarded 
the following college students by the 
Eaglerock distributors named: 

Myrtle Workman, San Diego. State Col- 
lege, Aero Corporation of California; Mott 
Hanna, University of Oklahoma, Wichita 
Falis Air Transport Company, Inc. ; Charles 
W. Sharp, University of Nebraska, Bennett 
Airways, Inc.; Isabel S. Bouldin, Virginia 
State Teachers’ College, Charles Flying 
Service, Richmond, Va.; W. D. Martin, 
Kysor Eaglerock Sales Company, Niles, 
Mich.; Stanton Brown, University of Illi- 
nois, Jack Oates, Inc., Chicago, in: Car- 
roll A. Boynton, Dartmouth College, Massa- 
chusetts Airways Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alice BE. Hetzel, South Dakota State 
College, Halley Aviation Management, Inc., 
Rapid City, S. D.; J. A. Fuqua, Mississippi 
A. & M. College, Williams Flying Service, 
Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Benn, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Mt. Vernon Airways, 
Inc., Alexandria, Va.; W. H. Peters, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Morris Flying 
Service, Pittsburgh; Aubrey D. Gates, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Von Hoffmann Aircraft 
Company, St. Louis; H. R. Beedle, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, ae Airways, Inc., 
Billings, Mont.; Roye . Erickson, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Pikes Peak Air Com- 
merce, Inc. ; August Keto, Washington State 
College, Inland Eaglerock Co., Spokane ; and 
Wesley A. Miller, University of Wisconsin, 
Weeks Aircraft Company, Milwaukee. 





Representatives Named 


Waco—McQueen & Moore, Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


SparTaAN—A. E. Rohde, Tucumcari, 
N. M.; for New Mexico; B. J. Wick- 
ham, Council Bluffs, Ia.; F. C. Adams, 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

BeLtanca — Inter-Island Airways, 
Ltd., Honolulu; for the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

ARISTocRAT—Silver Fox 
Muncie, Ind. 


Airport, 
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Glider Meet Held 
At San Diego, Calif. 


Bowlus Takes Trophy 
Fer Scoring Most Points 


SAN DIEGO (catir.)—Six glider 
pilots from Long Beach, Riverside, and 


** *San Diego entered craft in the first Pa- 


cific Coast Glider Meet, held in San 
Diego Sept. 1 and 2. The meet was 
sponsored by Pacific Beach Business 
men’s Association and was official in 
every respect, being timed and judged 
by representatives of the N.A.A. While 
no records were broken, the interest of 
thousands ‘of spectators was held 
throughout the two-day meet. 

The take-offs were made from low 
hills, one having an elevation of 450 ft. 
and the other an elevation of 350 ft. 
above sea level. Thirty-seven flights 
were made during the two-day meet and 
while there were two minor crackups, 
no one was injured. 

W. H. Bowlus, head of the technical 
training department of the Aijirtech 
School of Aviation, San Diego, received 
a silver trophy for scoring the highest 
number of points in the meet. This is 
a perpetual trophy that will be awarded 
each year to the entry who wins the 
greatest number of points in the annual 
Pacific Coast Glider Meet. Bowlus also 
won two silver cups for duration of 
flight and distance flown. 


Smith Wins Altitude Contest 


Apollo Smith, Long Beach, captured 
first place in the altitude contest for the 
soarer class, won first place: in the en- 
durance event for training or primary 
gliders, and won the distance mark for 
primary craft, while John R. Pierce, also 
of Long Beach, won the cup for land- 
ing nearest the mark in a special spot- 
landing event. 

Bowlus provided the spectators with 
the most extended flight when, on Mon- 
day afternoon, he stayed in the air for 
more than one minute and forty-three 
seconds, 

A summary of the various engineless 
events follows: 


DURATION 


Soarers of Secondary Gliders—W. H. 
Bowlus, Airtech School of Aviation, San 
Diego, 1 min. 434/5 see. Apollo Smith, 
Long Beach Glider Club, 1 min. 16 3/5 
sec.; John R. Pierce, Long Beach Glider 
Club, 1 min. 3 sec. 

Primary or Training Class—Apollo Smith, 
55 4/5 sec; James Caruso, 501/5 sec.; Ray 
Chesley, 43 sec.; John R. Pierce, 42 4/5 sec. 


ALTITUDE 


Soarer Class—Apollo Smith, 72 ft.; W. 
H. Bowlus, 54 ft.; John R. Pierce, 42 ft. 

Primary Class—Ray Chesley, 45 ft.; John 
R. Pierce, 41 ft.; Apollo Smith, 40 ft.; 
James Caruso, 37 ft. 

(The altitude given is the height above 
the starting point attained by the glider.) 


DISTANCE 


Soarer Class—W. H. Bowlus, 2,925 ft.; 
Soon Smith, 2,175 ft.; John R. Pierce, 
2,050 ft 


(Distances under 2,000 ft. not calculated.) 
LANDING TO SPOT 


‘John R. Pierce, 8 ft. 2 in.; Bill Atwood, 
Riverside Glider Club, 16 ft. 9 in.; Ray 
Chesley, 23 ft. 3 in. 


493 
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W. H. Bowlus in the cockpit of his glider 





Curtiss, Standard to Wisconsin 
MADISON (wi1S.)—Two out-of-state 


corporations have been granted corpora- 
tion licenses, it is reported here. They 
are Standard Steel Propeller. Corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania, which was given 
permission to dispose of 370,000 par- 
value shares of its capital in Wisconsin, 
and Curtiss Flying Service of the Mid- 
dle West, Inc., Delaware. 





’ 


Announce Aircraft 
Inspectors and Districts 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Aeronautics 

Branch, Department of Commerce, has 

announced appointment of supervising 

inspectors for the nine aircraft inspec- 
tion districts. Inspectors and their ter- 
ritory are as follows: 

District 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey; W. O. 
Sargent, Roosevelt Field No. 2, Garden 
City. 

District 2—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia; George West, Colonial 
Trust Building, Philadelphia. 

District %3— Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Southeast Louisiana ; 
Leo C. Wilson, Municipal Airport, Atlanta. 

District 4—Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky; H. F. Rough, Free Press Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

District 5—Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota; 
BE. A. Cutrell, Municipal Airport, Chi- 
cago. 

District 6 — Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado; R. H. Lees, Jr., Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City. 

District 7— Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana (except southeast section) ; 
H. B. Pentland, Army Airways, Love 
Field, Dallas. 

District 8 — Northern California, Nevada, 
Utah, Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming; E. E. Mouton, Oak- 
land (Cal.) Airport. 

District 9— Southern California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, City of El Paso, Texas; 
W. F. Parkin, Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles. 





Air Courses to Swallow Buyers 


WICHITA (Kan.)—Under a plan just 
announced by Swallow Airplane Com- 
pany, this city, a flying course will be 
given with every purchase of a Swallow 
plane. The company, according to W. 
C. Vail, firm sales manager, has com- 
pleted the arrangements with more than 
ene hundred air schools scattered over 
the country. At Wichita, the Braley, 
Mitchell, and Wichita schools will co- 
operate with Swallow. 








Products Firm Offers 
Pontoons, Hulls, Skis 


DETROIT, (micu.) — With the addi- 
tion to its engineering staff of A. Ralsten 
Stalb, Aircraft Products Corporation, 
this city, announces its entrance into the 
pontoon, hull, and ski business. Ralph 
S. Irwin, firm president, states that de- 
liveries will be made on the initial 
pontoon order about the middle of 
October. 

New and larger quarters, totalling 
18,000 sq.ft., into which the company 
moved Sept. 1, permit of the new divi- 
sion and a further expansion of the 
wheel and strut business, made necessary 
by increasing demand during the firm’s 
eleven months of existence. 

Stalb, working with J. H. Mozni, chief 
engineer, will have complete charge of 
the pontoon division. He started work 
in aviation in the Navy in 1916, and 
was stationed at Hampton Roads during 
the war. He was with Loening for five 
years, then did hull work with Brewster 
& Company, and until his latest move 
was associated with the Fairchild firm in 
float and ski manufacture. 

Mozni has been with the company 
since its organization last November. 
He is.a product of the automobile en- 
gineering profession, having served with 
the American Car & Foundry company 
in the development of high speed and 
double deck buses, Hupp Motor Car 
Company, Chrysler, Maxwell-Chalmers, 
and General Motors. Mozni it is stated, 
engineered the first automobile equipped 
with hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 





Federal-Mogul Adds to Plant 


DETROIT (micu.)—In order to con- 
solidate all departments at one location, 
and to care for increased business, Fed- 
eral-Mogul Corporation, manufacturers 
of bearings, bushings, bearing metals, 
die castings and allied products, has built 
a new $300,000 foundry and added 26,- 
400 sq.ft. of space to its factory. The 
total production area is now over 100,- 
000 sq.ft. The new foundry is provided 
with up-to-date facilities for efficient 
handling of metals and castings, and 
makes possible a higher volume of pro- 
duction per man and per square foot of 
floor space. New chemical and physical 
laboratories have also been added for 
testing and research. 
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Johnson Airplane & Supply Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been acquired by a 
Cincinnati holding company whose name 
has not yet been announced. 


Three Curtiss Fledgling training 
planes have been received. by the avia- 
tion unit of the Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Naval Reserve, which has its headquar- 
ters at Wold-Chamberlain Field. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has announced the pur- 
chase of a new Curtiss Robin. 

Airport Engineering & Construction 
Company has opened offices in the Pied- 
mont Building, Charlotte, N. C., and 
will make that city its headquarters. 

Miami Airplane & Supply Company 
has moved into new quarters at 1162 
S. W. First Street. 

Axelson Aircraft Engine Company 
will start production in its new plant 
about Oct. 15. The company is said 
to have tentative orders for approxi- 
mately 700 of the new series Axelson 
engines. 

Hamilton Metalplane Company is re- 
ported considering production of a twin- 
engine plane. 


The Chicago-Copenhagen flight 
planned by Bert Hassell, Rockford, IIl., 
has been postponed until next spring. 


‘Utica (N. Y.) Chapter of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association has been 
chartered with Merwin K. Hart as pres- 
ident. Other officers include: Beirne 
Gordon, Jr., vice-president; Frank H. 
Wenner, secretary, and A. James Eckert, 
treasurer. 


August sales from the parts and sup- 
ply department of Universal Aviation 
Corporation showed an increase of 831 
per cent over the same month last year, 
and an increase of 8 per cent over July 
of this year. 


Temple Corporation, manufacturers 
of Temple radios, awarded a three-place 
cabin Aristocrat monoplane to the dis- 
tributor attaining the highest percent- 
age of campaign quotas. The award was 
made at the New York radio show 
this week. 


A Curtiss Robin, “The New Yorker,” 
sponsored by the Hotel New Yorker, 
left Roosevelt Field Sept. 23 on a 15,- 
000-mi. tour of the country. 


Lieuts. W. Jack Frye and Paul V. 
Richter, Jr., set an unofficial altitude 
record of 23,200 ft. for commercial air- 
craft carrying 2,200 lb. payload, on Sept. 
15, in a Fokker F-10. 


An American plane, equipped with 
pontoons and skis, will be used by a 
Norwegian whaling expedition in the 
Arctic, aecording to an announcement 
from the Department of Commerce. 


The new $50,000 factory of Monarch 
Aircraft Industries, Inc., North Second 
Street Road, Rockford, IIl., is nearing 
completion and machinery is being in- 
stalled. 

“Pernambuco,” one of a fleet of eight- 
passenger. Sikorsky amphibions which 
are to be put in service between New 


York, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
has been started on a flight over the 
8,500-mi. route to Buenos Aires. 

Five model 204 Boeing flying boats, 
five-passenger planes powered with 
Wasps, are ne win production. 

Maj. R. Cordes has arrived in this 
country with a Handley Page plane 
which he expects to enter in the Gug- 
genheim safe airplane contest. 

During August 1,567 planes arrived 
and 1,571 took off from Oklahoma City 
Municipal Airport. The number of pas- 
sengers landed was 2,143, while 2,161 
enplaned at the airport. 

United States Airways, Inc., will oper- 
ate planes from Kansas City to Denver, 
in connection with the new schedule of 
Southern Railway System’s “Kansas City 
Special.” 

Dare Metal Airplane Company, De- 
troit, is negotiating for concessions at 
Sandwich, Ont., to erect a $200,000 
plant. 

It is understood in New York that 
Colonial Air Transport is negotiating 
for the extension of its twice daily New 
York-Boston passenger service to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 

















Sept. 21-29 Class C Air Show and International 
Pilot’s Reunion, Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 28 Gordon Bennett Balloon Trophy 


Race, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 4 Annual Safety Congress, Chicago. 









































Oct. 5-21 National Air Tour, Starting from 
Ford Airport, Dearborn, Mich. 

Oct. 7-12 Air mail observance, auspices Direct 
Mail Advertising Association Con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25 Conference on Municipal Airports at 
Washington, D. C., under auspices of 
the American Road Builders Asso- 

ives ciation. 

Oct. 31 Discussion of my paving at 
Eighth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
ference, West elon, Ind., Oct. 28- 

ov. 

Nov. 8-10 Intercollegiate Aeronautic Confer- 
ence, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 9-17 Western Aircraft Show, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 18 Lehigh Airport Design Competition 

: Closes. Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company. 

Dec. 10-16 National Aviation Week, Mexico, in- 
cluding air show and air display at 
Mexico City. 

1930 National Air Show, auspices Aero- 

February nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Louis. 

Feb. 5-12 New York Aviation Show, auspices 
Aviators’ Post, American on. 

April 5-13 All-American Aircraft Show, Detroit 

May 3-10 New York Aircraft Salon, auspices 


Metropolitan New York Division, 

Distributor-D Section, Aero- 

nautical Chamber of Commerce, at 

ae Square Garden, New York 
ty. 





AIR MEETS 





Sept. 30-Oct.4 


At Louisville, Ky., under auspices of 
Jefferson Post, American Legion and 
in conjunction with the national 
American Legion Convention. 
































Oct. 5-6 Walker Airport, Windsor, Ont. 
AIRPORT DEDICATIONS 

Sept. 20-22 Athol, Mass. 

Sept. 21 Central Airport, Camden, N. J. 

Sept. 27-28 Utica Municipal Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

Sept. 27-28 oe ae Airport, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 

Sept. 28-29 Municipal Airport, Durango, Colo. 

Oct. 12 Florence, Ariz. 

Oct. 12 Conneaut Airport, Conneaut, Ohio.. * 

Nov. I1 Duluth. Municipal Airport, Duluth, 


Minn. 
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te TRADE TIPS [im 
- It has been reported that 


Surveys of emergency fields and bea- 
con sites on the new Cleveland-Youngs- 
town - Pittsburgh - Washington airway 
have been completed and bids for the 
construction work are to be advertised - 
soon. 

Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has asked for bids for 
the erection of a 210x164 ft. brick-steel 
hangar at Pontiac (Mich.) Municipal 
Airport, to cost about $70,000. 

Tampa, Fla., Junior Aero Club is 
considering plans for financing the pur- 
chase of a plane. 

Wichita Falls Air Transport Com- 
pany, Wichita Falls, Tex., will erect a 
60x60 ft. hangar and an 18x34 ft. termi- 
nal building at Stanley Field. 

City Engineer Frank Rossi, Modesto, 
Calif., is preparing plans for a new 
hangar at tlie municipal airport. 

Palmetto Aero Club, Palmetto, Fla.. 
is planning to build a landing field. 





New Firms Announced 


Mack FiyrncG Service, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, New York; capital 200 shares no 
par-value stock; by Frederick J. Schulz, 
James J. Mackie and John Dean. 

Maine Arrport TRANSPORT Com- 
PANY, Portland, Me.; by Harry Wish- 
man, Jr., T. Y. Springer, and J. J. 
Biasi; to sell planes, teach aviation, take 


aerial photographs and carry pas- 
sengers. 
CANADIAN Fiy1nc Service, Lrtp., 


Toronto, Canada; capital 10,000 shares 
no par value stock, value not to exceed 
$500,000. 

Arro Export Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Delaware incorporation), 
by B. E. Winrow, H. R. Blickle, John 
J. Dauer, William Ganley, Claude B. 
Sharp, Jr., E. Arthur Kerschbaumer, 
and John F. Edmonds; to sell planes in 
South America. 


Atrway Beacons, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; capital 2,000 shares of no 
par value stock; by H. D. Chadwick, 
Robert Nelson and M. K. Nelson; to 
deal in electrical equipment. 

OKEFENOKEE FLYING Service, Folks- 
ton, Ga.; capital stock $25,000; by M. 
Déwey, and E. W. Hightower; to oper- 
ate sightseeing planes over Okefenokee 
Swamp. 

JayHAWK AzIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
Wichita, Kan.; capital 100,000 shares 
of no par value stock, by W. D.. Egolf, 
D. W. Eaton, E. D. Fitzpatrick, M. L. 
Molidor, R. B. Darlington, Mark Adams 
and W. E. Holmes; to manufacture air- 
planes. 

Tue Daties Arrport, Inc., Dalles, 
Wash.; capital $10,000; by H. L. Ed- 


‘dins, W. S. Nelson and Sam E. Van 


Vactor. 


Lresy-Hatsey Motor CoMPaANy, 
Yakima, Wash.; capital $20,000; by 


‘V. M. Libby, W. C. L. Halsey, and 


others. 
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fim PERSONNEL util] 


Josepn Leopotp, HucH W. Gat- 
LAHER and Epwarp O. McDoNNELL 
have been re-elected Class A directors 
of Consolidated Instrument Company of 
America, Inc. At the meeting of stock- 
holders held recently in New York City, 
JcuN MEaGHER, Rosert E, JENNINGS 
aid Compr. F. K. GuNDLACH were 
elected Class B directors. Lucien L. 
Friez, Cepric FAUNTLEROY and GEN. 
T. Epwarp HAMBLETON continue as 
Class C directors. 


R. S. Cooper has been elected presi- 
dent of Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Chicago. Nett C. Hurry 
was elected a member of the executive 
committee, and RaymMonp J. HuRLEY 
was elected director. 


G. L. Buck, city manager of Long 
Beach, Calif., is to be given full con- 
trol of the municipal airport of that 
city. 

Jack Cxark, recently engineer for 
Travel Air, has been appointed chief 
engineer of Okay Aircraft Company, 
Okay, Okla. 


Paut G. CrLark has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of Alexander 
Aircraft Company. 

L. M. Means has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for American Eagle 
Aircraft Corporation with headquarters 
in Kansas City. 

W. D. ALLEN, formerly with Maddux 
Airlines, has been appointed local rep- 
resentative of Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

ArtHur T. Danany has been made 
chairman of the Airport Advisory 
Board, Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed 
Kenneth A. Wood. 

ALsBert E. Hastines has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of San*Diego Air 
Service Corporation. 

F. H. Jenxins has been appointed 
chief pilot and instructor for Head of 
the Lakes Airways, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 

“AL” SHERMAN has been appointed 
service manager. for Curtiss Flying 
Service of New England. 

Epwarp L. C#Hatmers has _ been 
elected chairman of the New Jersey 
State Aviation Commission. 

Maj. Reep Lanpis has been com- 
missioned a Deputy Coroner of Cook 
County, Ill., in charge of aviation in- 
vestigations. 

L. E. Rampton has been appointed 
superintendent of division five of West- 
ern Air Express. 

Frep A. MarsHatt, formerly of 


Slipstream and Airway Age, has been. 


appointed director of public relations 
for Aeronautical Supply Manufacturing 
Company with offices in New York 
City. 

Lucius Lospett, formerly with 
Southwest Air Fast Express, has been 
made Chicago traffic manager for 
Northwest Airways. 

Tom Haroprn, recently connected with 
Southern Air Transport, has been made 





operations head of all the subsidiary 
companies controlled by The Aviation 
Corporation. Rospert J. SmituH, C. A. 
Rocers and C. L. Duncan will also 
transfer from Southern Air Transport 
to The Aviation Corporation. Hardin 
will be replaced as vice-president and 
general manager of Southern Air 
Transport by C. R. SmiTuH, treasurer. 


Lieut. Harry A. Sutton has re- 
signed as pilot at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, to accept an executive po- 
sition with United Aircraft. 


Matt NIEMENEN, formerly chief pilot 
and instructor at Head of the Lakes 
Airways, has accepted a position ase 
transport pilot with Aviation Corpo- 
ration at Anchorage, Alaska. 


Capt. Ltoyp JuEetson has been made 
chief flying instructor of Universal 
Flying School, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
A. D: Niemeyer will replace Captain 
Juelson as manager of the Universal 
school at Memphis, Tenn. 


Roy E. PemBerton, formerly man- 
ager of Imperial Valley Airport, Im- 
perial, Calif., has been added to the 
staff of flying instructors at Airtech 
School of Aviation, San Diego, Calif. 

I. R. Lane has been appointed sales 
representative for Yellow Cab Airways, 
Inc., for Des Moines and Mason 
City, Ia. 

Ratpo N. SHANNON, former presi- 
dent of Springs & Shannon, Columbia, 
S. C., has joined the general traffic de- 
partment of the Universal Aviation 
Corporation at St. Louis. 

Dr. Jonn Lavan has been made as- 
sistant flight surgeon for the Universal 
Aviation Corporation. 

Eyer L. Sionicer, pilot on the St. 
Louis-Chicago run, has been transferred 
to Kansas City, Mo., as operations man- 
ager of Universal Air Lines. 

Cart and LeRoy Gritum, Bowling 
Green, Mo., have joined the sales de- 
partment of the St. Louis-Universal 
Flying School. 

Carty T. PripHam has been ap- 
pointed night mail pilot for Colonial Air 
Transport on the New York-Boston 
route. 

H. Perri, formerly with Universal 
Aviation Schools, St. Louis, is now on 
the sales force of the Universal school 
at Minneapolis, with territory including 
northern Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Witt1am Netson Bump has been 
appointed manager of the Boston office 
of Universal Aviation ,Corporation. 

S. J. Irvine, formerly with Standard 
Automatic Products Corporation, has 
been appointed general manager of Na- 
tional Steel Products Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. Cartes A. Scott has been 
elected vice-president. 

Victor Grima has been appointed 
manager of Southern Air Transport. 

CuHesTer A. CHARLES has been made 
Aeronautics Branch inspector in the 

, Detroit district, to replace Gzorce W. 
Vest, who will take charge of the Chi- 
cago territory. 
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Schools and Colleges 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOL, Roch- 
ester, Minn., is moving into the new 
$50,000 hangar constructed by the city 
on the municipal airport. 


OzarRKs FLy1Inc ScwHoot has been 
established at Siloan Springs, Ark., 
with F. D. Henderson as instructor. 


FEDERAL AiR SERVICE, operating at 
its own flying field near Williamstown, 
N. J., reports 30 students taking a 30- 
week ground course at its Philadelphia 
school in addition to those taking in- 
struction at the field. 


NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SERVICE op- 
erates a new school in Toronto, Ont. 
Earl Troxell is general manager. To 
date, 30 students have enrolled. 


TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, is 
offering a four-night a week course in 
aviation this year under the direction 
of Lt. Comdr. Robert S. Hedtler. 


LuDINGTON PHILADELPHIA FLYING 
SERVICE, Philadelphia, now requires all 
students and pilots to wear parachutes 
during instruction flights. 


Jotrer (ILtt.) Townsnie HicH 
ScHooL offers a course in aeronautics. 


OMAHA F ters, INnc., Omaha, Neb., 
has been organized as a flying school 
of the club type, with Hans Glissmann 
as president. 


Mramt Arr Co.iiece, with A. L. 
Plagee in charge of instruction, has 
been started by Miami Airplane & Sup- 
ply Company. 


Bortinc ScHoot oF AERONAUTICS 
opened at Oakland Municipal Airport 
Sept. 16 with an enrollment of more 
than 100 students. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRADES SCHOOL, main- 
tained by the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will have an aeronautical department 
under the direction of Prof. H. R. Fil- 
son. A four-year day course and a five- 
year night course will be given. 


Curtiss Fiyinc Service or New 
ENGLAND has started a ground school 
with classes in one of the buildings of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technoloy, 
Boston. The company’s school on 
Martha’s Vineyard reported 420 hr. of 
flying during the summer. 


DENNISON AIRPORT SCHOOL, Quincy, 
Mass., expects to turn out more than 
fifteen private pilots during the next 
two months. 


University oF CALtiFrorniA, Berke- 
ley, Calif., has instituted a course in 
aeronautical subjects, sponsored by the 
Navy Department. 


AERO CorporaATION ScHoo., Los An- 
geles, Calif., celebrated its sixth anni- 
versary Sept. 12. Over 1,500 students 
have completed training and graduated 
from this school during its operation. 
Its present equipment includes eighteen 
planes, including a tri-engined transport. 
A ground school is operated in connec- 
tion with the flying school. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 
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Aero Chamber Holds 
N. E. Airport Meeting 


BOSTON (mass.)—Aviation experts 
discussed the development of private and 
municipal airports and their relation to 
the community at the New England re- 
gional airport conference staged here 
Sept. 23 by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and others. This 
was the first of a series arranged by the 
Aeronautical Chamber, to be held in 
different cities throughout the country. 
At the close of the meeting it was voted 
to hold the next New England confer- 
ence on Dec. 16 at Bridgepo: t, Conn. 

Robert L. O’Brien, supervisor of avia- 
tion, State of Massachusetts, presided. 
John Nolen, a well-known city planning 
engineer, gave an illustrated talk on 
“The Airport in a City Planning Pro- 
gram,” and Theodore G. Holcombe, 
manager of the aviation bureau of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce spoke on 
“The Civic Organization and Its Func- 
tion in an Airport Planning Program.” 
Capt. Albert L. Edson, director of the 
Boston Municipal Airport, spoke on 
“Development and Management of a 
Municipal Airport.” 

He gave an historical background of 
the development of the Boston airport 
and the plans for its future development. 
Maj. Robert G. Ervin, vice-president 
and general manager, Curtiss Flying 
Service of New England, spoke on 
“Development and Management of a 
Privately Owned Airport,” advocating 
that New England business men survey 
their industries to determine how planes 
could be used for transportation of prod- 
ucts or personnel. F. W. Dalrymple, 
consulting base engineer, New York 
City, spoke on “The Planning and De- 
velopment of Seaplane Bases,” and Wil- 
liam H. Mallon, executive staff, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, made 
an address on “Airport Economics and 
Administration.” The afternoon session 
was given up to a round table question 
and answer forum, conducted informally. 





Inspecting Mid-West Airport Sites 


OMAHA (nes.)—Requests from many 
cities in the Middie West that the Aero- 
nautics Branch send airport experts 
there to assist local authorities in se- 
lecting sites for airports will be com- 
plied with shortly, the Aeronautics 
Branch of the department has an- 
nounced. William J. McKenzie, airport 
specialist of the department, will leave 
at once for a short trip to Colorado, 
after which he plans to visit towns in 
lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and 
possibly a few other states in this sec- 
tion, it was stated. 


Standard Line Report Increases 


LOS ANGELES (cauir.) — Substan- 
tial increases in traffic over the Los 
Angeles-El Paso route are reported by 
J. T. Whitlaw, traffic manager for 
Standard Airlines, Inc. With a total 
of 3,142 passengers for August, the 
traffic report for that month shows an 
increase of 92.3 per cent over July, and 
the freight and express revenue for 
August shows a gain of 78 per cent 
over the preceding month. The rapid 
increase of traffic is laid to the installa- 
tion of tri-engined Fokker transports on 
Aug. 4, supplanting the single engined 
planes formerly used. 





Alaska-W ashington 
Firm Opens Services 


SEATTLE (wasu.) — Leaving the 
base on Lake Union at 9 a.m., Sept. 8, 
the Juneau, flagship of the Alaska- 
Washington Airways, inaugurated air 
service between Seattle and Tacoma, 
which later in the week was extended 
to Olympia. The new service includes 
six daily round trips, leaving Seattle 
at 9 and 11 a.m. and at noon, 1 :30, 2:30, 
and 3:30 p.m. The flying time between 
Seattle and Tacoma is only 20 min, 

A six-passenger Fairchild seaplane, 
is used on the Seattle-Victoria route, re- 
cently resumed. The service to Olympia 
will consist of three daily trips, the 
planes going from Seattle to Tacoma at 
9 am. and at 1 and 3:30 p:m., con- 
tinuing on to Clympia: Time between 
Seattle and Olympia is 50 min., includ- 
ing a 10-min. stop at Tacoma. 

Alaska-Washington-British Columbia 
Airways, Ltd., a subsidiary, will op- 
erate soon a Fairchild between Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C., with the 
former city as headquarters. The initial 
schedule allows for two trips daily. 





Airmarking Activities Reported 
NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Considerable 


airmarking is being carried out in 
various parts of the country under 
private and public auspices, according 
to reports being made here. Prominent 
among these is the campaign. of the 
New England Council, of Boston, Mass., 
to secure liberal marking of communi- 
ties throughout the New England States 
and the announcement of the Standard 
Oil Company of Kentucky that it will 
undertake the airmarking of roofs of its 
plants in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Kentucky and Mississippi—most atten- 
tion being paid to marking along the 
regularly used airways. Ohio is still 
in the midst of a drive to have practi- 
cally every community identified from 
the air, also. 


Permanent Radio 
Plan Announced 


Commission’s Order 
Series of Conferences 


WASHINGTON (pb. c.)—The estab- 
lishment of a chain of aircraft radio 
communication facilities, each chain or 
group being designated by a color, is 
one of the features of the latest pro- 
nouncement of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in the field of aviation radio. 
The several parts of the order, as issued 
here, effective at once, follow in part: 

1. To coordinate the use of radio fa- 
cilities for the purpose of aviation and 
to secure a maximum of flexibility in 
the use of the same, the Commission 
will, and it hereby does, reserve the 
frequencies now set aside for use in 
aviation service and, in addition, re- 
serves the frequencies 3136, 3142, and 
3148 solely for this use. 

2. Aeronautical stations licensed pur- 
suant to this plan will provide ade- 
quate service, without discrimination, 
for all and any aircraft of whatever 
nature. Where the service provided by 
a chain is regularly used, as distin- 
guished from casual, incidental, or emer- 
gency use, the owners of the aircraft 
which use such chain or chains, shall 
cooperate among themselves as to the 
operation, maintenance, operation and 
liability of the stations. 

Classify Frequencies 

3. All frequencies reserved for avia- 
tion purposes shall be designated in 
three classes as follows: 

(a) Frequencies used by aeronautical 
or aircraft stations on a chain or chains 
for communication purposes. 

(b) Frequencies used for distress, 
calling and navigational service. 

(c) Experimental frequencies which 
will include all communication fre- 
quencies other than those in use on a 
chain or chains, and all such experi- 
mental frequencies shall be subject to 
change by the Commission during the 
term of the license without advance no- 
tice or hearing. 

4. Frequencies designated for use by 
aeronautical stations shall not be used 
for point-to-point service: Provided, 
however, that point-to-point service may 
be carried on only where wire lines are 
not available or where the delay in the 
transmission of wire messages is such 
as to create a hazard to life or property 
and then solely for emergency messages 
and for meteorological service. Any 
licenses of point-to-point service shall 
be required to transmit emergency mes- 
sages for the general public relating to 
the safety of life or property. 

5. The airways division of the De- 

(Concluded on page 685) 
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P.A.A. Makes First 
Trip on New Route 


MIAMI (FLa.)—The latest addition 
to the foreign air mail system being 
developed under American auspices has 
been opened by Pan American Airways 
between San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The new 
route was inaugurated Sept. 22-23 by 
Colonel Lindbergh, technical advisor 
for the Pan American company, using 


_a Sikorsky amphibion. The route lies 


south from San Juan along the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands to Trini- 
dad, off the coast of South America, 
and thence along the coast to the Para- 
maribo terminal. 

This new service is an extension of 
the present tri-weekly service between 
this city and San Juan. The latter 
carries passengers as well as mail and 
freight but the new line will be oper- 


ated but once a week for a while and 


the cargo will be confined to mail and 
freight. The distance between Miami 
and Paramaribo is about 2,716 mi. and 
planes will be operated so that letters 
mailed in New York before 6 p.m. 
Wednesday will reach Paramaribo at 


‘noon the following Monday. 


Stops on the new routes will be St. 


‘Thomas, Virgin Islands; St. Johns, 


Antiqua, Leeward Islands; Castries, 
St. Lucia, Windward Islands; Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; Georgetown, British 
Guiana, and Paramaribo. The rate for 
the first 4 oz. is $.40 from any point in 


the United States. 


A thorough test of the radio appara- 
tus installed on the plane was carried 
out during the inaugural flight. An 
almost continuous contact was main- 
tained with round control stations at 
all times. 

Pan American is now operating a 
daily service between Miami and 
Havana; a tri-weekly Miami-San Juan 
service; tri-weekly Miami-Cristobal 
line; weekly Cristobal-Santiago-Chile 


‘service; and, through the Mexican 


Aviation Company, a daily service be- 
tween Brownsville, Tex., and Mexico 
City; a tri-weekly service between Vera 
Cruz and Guatemala City; and a tri- 


‘weekly service between Tampico and 


Merida, Yucatan. 





Tulsa Port Nets $4,012.87 


TULSA (oKLa.) — Despite necessary 
increases in operating expenses during 
August, the Tulsa Municipal airport 
showed: a net profit of more than 


: $4,012.87 for the month, according to 


the monthly financial report. Total sales 
from gas and oil amounted to $12,327.90 


of which $3,374.66 was profit. 





Seagull Lines Opens Service 


SALT LAKE CITY (utan)—Regu- 


lar flying service between this city and 
Ely, Nev., was inaugurated on Sept. 4 
by the Seagull Air Lines, Inc. Flights 


_ will be made on regular schedules Mon- 


days, Wednesdays and Saturdays. The 


company. has applied for a mail carry- 
ing contract between these two points. 
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Universal Pilots 
} ' Training at Night 


$ ST. LOUIS (mo.)—Pilots of 
the St. Louis division of the 
Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion are making practice 
flights at night here in order 
to be fully prepared for the 
winter season. The men are 
pilots on the St. Louis- 
Chicago and St. Louis-Kan- 
§ sas City-Omaha routes. The 
practice flights are made in 
cabin planes over a course 
extending several miles 
around Lambert-St. Louis 4 
Field. 











Curtiss-Reid Airways Busy 


MONTREAL  (Quve.) — Curtiss-Reid 
Airways, with its base at St. Felicien, 
Que., is running a regular service to 
Chibougamau, in the northern mining 
district, carrying between 6,000 and 
8,000 Ib. of supplies daily. Service to 
other points in the territory are being 
provided and this has necessitated an- 
other base being established. 





Plan Winter Mail Schedules 


WASHINGTON (pb. c.)—With the 
approach of winter it has been an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department 
that a reassured revision of air mail 
schedules will be effected on certain 
lines. The changes are to conform to 
shorter daylight hours. 
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To Extend Mail 
Line Across Andes 
WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Qet. 12 has 


been set as the date for the opening of 
the American air mail service between 
Santiago, Chile, and Buenos Aires, ac- 
cording to the Post Office Department. 
This will be a continuation of the 
weekly service now operated between 
Miami and Santiago by way of Cris- 
tobal by Pan American Airways and 
associates and the same interests” will 
operate the new service. The first 
flight westward over the Andes will be 
from Buenos Aires on Oct. 12 while 
the first flight eastward will be Oct. 14. 

Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay 
will be served by this new line. The 
rate per half ounce for air mail to 
any of these three countries will be 
$.50 from Cristobal and $.75 from 
Miami. Mail should be marked plainly 
Par Avion—by Air Mail. The main 
air mail line to Buenos Aires ultimately 
will be along the east coast of South 
America, according to the department. 
The latest segment in this route has 
just been inaugurated Sept. 22-23 by 
the extension of the Pan American line 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Para- 
maribo Dutch Guiana. 

A passenger service is being oper- 
ated between Santiago and Buenos 
Aires by American International Air- 
Wavs. 


Dance While Waiting Flight 


KANSAS CITY (Kan.)—While wait- 
ing their turn for night flights from the 
Fairfax Airport here, prospective pas- 
sengers while away the time by dancing 
on the smooth cement floor of one of 
the hangars. The dance area is illumin- 
ated by the landing lights. 





Air Mail Statistical Report for July, 1929 








Length Frequency Total Weight 
ROUTE of (Rd. Trips ——Miles of Service—. of Mails Amount 
Route per Month Actually Dispatched Paid to 
Number and Termini (Mi.) scheduled) Scheduled Flown (Lb.) Contractor 
1. Boston-New York.......... 192 26 12,480 12,188 11,954 $35,862.94 
2. Chicago-St. Louis.......... 278 62 34,472 34,472 7,611 19,266.05 
3. Chicago-Dallas............ 1,059 62 126,618 125,876 36,882 110,644. 69 
4. Salt Lake City-Los Angeles. 600 57 69,000 69,000 65,069 195,206. 81 
5. Salt Lake City-Pasco...... 530 31 32,860 32,860 18,146 " 48 
8. Seattle-Los Angeles........ (a) 1,141 31 65,789 789 23,878 704. 38 
9. Chicago-Minneapolis....... 503 62 55,342 55,005 20,124 55,340.57 
11. Cleveland-Pittsburgh....... 123 62 15,252 14,544 5,687 17,060. 06 
12 Cheyenne-Pueblo.......... 199 31 13,609 13,609 9,479 7,867.78 
16 Cleveland-Louisville........ 345 62 44,392 43,716 10,622 12,958. 69 
17. New York-Chicago......... 718 62 124,435 123,404 154,179 123,100. 84 
18. Chicago-San Francisco... .. . 1,932 57 225,388 225,388 157,497 325,529. 33 
19. New York-Atlanta......... 763 31 58,607 57,881 32,045 96, 133. 87 
20. Albany-Cleveland.......... 446 27 33,911 33,727 8,641 9,584.75 
21. Dallas-Galveston.......... 320 31 3 20,320 3,541 10,233.85 
22. Dallas-Brownsville......... 529 31 32,798 31,728 6,823 19,718.65 
23. Atlanta-New Orleans....... 483 31 30,912 30,912 7,750 13,562. 61 
24. Chicago-Cincinnati......... 270 79 43, 43,098 6,920 10,171.94 
25. Atlanta-Miami............ 736 253 37,536 37,536 8,624 12,591. 22 
26. Great Falls-Salt Lake City.. 489 31 39, 432 39, 43. 7,297 18,059. 61 
27. Bay City-Chicago.......... 773 31 58,847 57,854 19,855 17,671.00 
28. St. Louis-Omaha........... 403 31 24,986 24,986 5,219 4,096. 57 
29. New Orleans-Houston...... 319 31 19,778 19,778 3,748 3,747, 87 
30. Chicago-Atlanta........... 768 31 47,616 47,616 8,224 6,414. 43 
31. Chicago Municipal Airport 
Grant Park ete, (itceno. 9 31 279 261 5,838 435.00 
Rts ins Ioana Stkrsre <i x 60-0: 13,928 1,0463 1,267,859 1,260,980 645,653 $1,247,400.95 


Correction—June report—Miles Scheduled—Miles Flown 
Rt. 9. — 53,160 52,613 


Rt.21 — 20,220 


— 20,014 


(a) Southbound trip not operated between Seattle and Portland. 


[NOTE—Close comparisons between the various air mail reports issued from time to 
time will reveal slight discrepancies. in various figures. These are. not errors, strictly 
speaking, but are due to various readjustments which have to be made from month to 


month after the figures have been released.- 


~EDITOR. ] 
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Announce Radio 


Allocations 
(Continued from page 683) 


partment of Commerce has established 
a master map showing (1) the location 
of all aeronautical stations, (2) all navi- 
gational aids, and (3) the frequencies 
which have been designated by the Com- 
mission for use on particular chains. 

6. The inital chains will be estab- 
lished as indicated upon this map in 
colored lines, the colors having the fol- 
lowing designations and frequency des- 
ignations. 


Aviation 
Central 


Universal Air Lines; 
Braniff Air Lines; 


Brown: 
Corporation ; 
Air Lines; Continental Air Lines, 5,600, 
day aircraft and aeronautical station; 
Northern Air Lines, 3,484, night aircraft 
and aeronaytical station; Southern Air 
Transport; Texas Air Transport; Gulf Air 
Lines; Interstate Air Lines; Clifford Ball, 
Colonial Air Transport. 

Blue: Western Air Express, 3,070, point- 
to-point, aeronautical; Standard Air Lines, 
5,690, point-to-point, aeronautical and air- 
eraft and aeronautical; Mid-Continent, 
3,460, aircraft and aeronautical station; 
West Coast Air Transport, 8,015, point-to- 
point, aeronautical, day only. 


Green: Transcontinental Air Transport; 
National Air Transport; Northwest Air- 


ways, 2,344, day, aircraft and aeronautical 
station; Pitcairn Aviation, 1,624, night, 
aircraft and aeronautical station; Maddux 
Air Lines. i 

Red: Boeing Air Transport; Pacific Air 
Transport, 5,660 day, aircraft and aero- 
nautical station; Stout Air Services, 3,142 
night, aircraft and aeronautical station; 
Varney Air Lines; National Parks Airways. 

Pan-American Grace Airways, 8,015 
point-to-point aeronautical, day only. 

Pan-American Airways, 5,690 aircraft 
and aeronautical station, day only—also 
point-to-point aeronautical, night only; 
2,662 navigation; 3,070 night, aircraft and 
aeronautical station. 


The distress, calling and navigational 
frequencies shall be assigned as follows: 


278 ke., calling and working frequency 
from all ground stations to itinerant air- 
planes. Power not to exceed 10 w. 333 kc., 
international air calling frequency. 375 kc., 
radio compass. 500 kce., international calling 
and distress frequency for ships’and air- 
craft over the seas. 3,106 kce., national 
calling frequency for all transport and 
itinerant airplanes, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580 ke., 
primarily for coastal stations and ships. 
393, 40@ 414, 420, 457 ke., for stations on 
chains, providing no interference is caused 
with other services. 333 kc., 500 ke. call- 
ing; 414 ke. 457 ke., working; 375 kce., 
compass. (For planes on sea flights desiring 
intermediate frequencies. Those desiring 
high frequencies will use those for maritime 
calling and working.) 

will be 


7. No aeronautical station 
licensed to use more than 1 kw. power 
on frequencies of 1,000 kc. and above. 

8. All aeronautical stations will main- 
tain a watch on such frequencies and for 
such periods as the airways division of 
the Department of Commerce may 
designate. 





Whittredge Making Port Buildings 


BOSTON (mass.) —The Whittredge 
Portable Buildings Company has gone 
into the hangar business on a large scale 
as a branch of its portable buildings 
service, and has erected several new 
hangars at the various airports recently, 
including a 60x60x12 hangar at Muller 
Field, Revere; a 60x70x10 hangar at the 
Dennison Airport, Quincy; a 60x80x12 
hangar at the Parlin Airport, Newport, 
N. H., a 60x60x12 hangar at the Fitch- 
burg-Leominster Airport and a 40x40 
x12 hangar at Thaver Field, Grafton, 
Mass:’* 





‘try with considerable success. 


Showing hangars and approaches at 
New Central (N. J.) airport 





Advertisers to Boost Air Mail 


CLEVELAND (on10)—An air mail 
week which is hoped to be national in 
scope is to be sponsored October 7-12 
during the period of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s convention 
here. The movement was started by the 
Cleveland Advertising Club and adver- 
tising clubs throughout the country 
have promised to co-operate by spon- 
soring the movement in their localities. 
The National Exchange Club and 75 
Gyro clubs will assist. 





Curtiss to Undertake 
Hunting Grounds Trips 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Charter serv- 
ice between this city and any hunting 
resort in the eastern part of the United 
States is being undertaken seriously this 
fall by the Curtiss Flying Service. 
New Brunswick, Quebec, the Caro- 
linas, Maine and other popular hunting 
grounds are within about 5 hr. flying 
of 42d St., New York, the company 
announces. 

By the use of aircraft, isolated 
points may be reached, much time saved 
in transit and more time may be devoted 
to hunting on account of the time saved. 
The presence of a large number of lakes 
in hunting regions makes operation of 
the Sikorsky, Keystone-Loening and 
Ireland amphibions a comparatively 
simple matter. 

Inasmuch as the trips are arranged 
on a charter basis and the fares are 
governed by individual circumstances of 
the flight, there is no fixed schedule of 
fares. For a fully loaded plane, how- 
ever, the rate averages in the neighbor- 
hood of $.20 per mile. Similar opera- 
tions by other companies for the serv- 
ice of hunters have been and still are 
carried out in, various parts of the coun- 
Curtiss 
itself has done much ‘of this previously 
but is featuring it for the fall season. 








Dedicate New Central 
Airport at Camden, N. J. 


The largest of the recent airport 
dedications was that staged at the 180- 
acre Central Airport, Camden, N. J., 
near Philadelphia, September 21. This 
field is expected to serve principally 
Philadelphia and already has been des- 
ignated as the official air mail stop for 
the city, replacing the Philadelphia 
Municipal Airport. One of the features 
of the event was the first public show- 
ing of the Fokker F-32. Army and 
civilian pilots participated in an air 
show and competitions. 

Development of the airport to its 
present state has cost about $2,000,000. 
There are two paved take-off strips, 
several 2,500 ft. runways and one run- 
way 3,600 ft. long. About 100 additional 
acres are available for expansion. There 
are two concrete and steel hangars each 
having a capacity of about twenty 
planes. One is occupied by Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service and the other by the Lud- 
ington Philadelphia Flying Service, 
which operates the airport. 

Work is expected to start this month 
on a two-story administration building 
which will house airport offices, weather 
bureau, restaurant, etc. Ewing W. Day, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, is the Ludington 
operations manager and George R. 
Smith is in charge of the Curtiss sta- 
tion. Nicholas S. Ludington is presi- 
dent of Central Airport; W. Sanger 
Green, general manager; and Paul 
Thomas is field office manager. 

Among the other airports recently 
dedicated were the following: Sept. 2, 
Sky Harbor, Scenic Airways, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Sept. 8, Danville (Ill.) Airport ; 
Sept. 8, Chanute (Tll.) Municipal Air- 
port; Sept. 10, Ames Field, the Philips- 
burg (Pa.) Municipal Airport; Sept. 10, 
Butler (Mo.) Airport; Sept. 11-12, Big 
Springs (Tex.) 230-acre airport; Sept. 
11, York (Nebr.) Airport; Sept. 12, 
Carroll (Ia.) Airport; Sept. 13-14, Mc- 
Cook (Nebr.) Airport; Sept. 13-15, 
Niagara District Airport at Homer: 
Ont., near the Welland ship canal, under 
the auspices of the St. Catherines Fiy- 
ing Club; Sept. 12, Winder (Ga.) Air- 
port; Sept. 19, Tamworth (N. H.) Air- 
port; Sept. 20, Pittsburgh-Greensburg 
Airport at Greensburg, Pa. 


P.A.T. Completes Third Year 


LOS ANGELES (cautr.)—Pacific Air 
Transport celebrated the third anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of service over 
the Los Angeles-Seattle route, on Sept. 
15. During the three years a total of 
more than 2,500,000 mi. have been flown 
in scheduled operation with mail and 
passengers. Pilots fly 2,300 mi. daily 
on this line and in 1928 carried 1,484 
passengers, 3,292 lb. of express, and 
147,988 Ib. of mail in 7,556 hr. of flying. 
The line is now operated as a unit of 
the Boeing System, equipment being the 
Boeing single engined mail and passen- 
ger planes. Large tri-engined equip- 
-ment is soon to be installed, providing 
‘regttlar one day passenger service be- 
tween Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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fim: AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS -wilillll 


PSS: reports from the field indicate 
that construction has not lowered its 
pace with the advent of the fall season. 
Contracts are being awarded for ground 
preparation and for new buildings, while 
work is maturing rapidly on many proj- 
ects previously started. As is shown by 
the calendar, a large number of airports 
are reaching the stage where they may 
be opened officially for flying operations. 

It has been decided to change the 
name of Port of Portland (Ore.) air- 
ports, sometimes called Swan Island 
airport, to the simpler designation of 
Portland Airport. Along with this 
change goes the awarding of contract to 
the Waale-Shattuck Construction Com- 
pany for the building. of two hangars 
and an administration building on the 
low bid of $110,075. Construction is to 
start at once, and to be completed within 
120 days. 

The Portland authorities also accepted 
the bid of A. G. Rushlight & Company 
of $13,683 for plumbing and _ heating. 
Electrical bids were rejected because of 
confusion on the part of bidders as to 
certain specifications. The architects 
for the building were DeYoung & Raold. 


Grade Ann Arbor Runway 


Taking advantage of excavation work 
on the University of Michigan campus, 
the Ann Arbor Common Council has 
appropriated another $1,000 for the im- 
provement of rurways at the municipal 
airport. The gravel will be applied to 
the second runway at the airport, which 
is operated by Flo Flying Services, Inc. 

The general contract for the construc- 
tion of the Pitcairn hangar at Candler 
Field, now under way, is held by Gilbert 
Beers, of Atlanta. The roofing contract 
has been let to the Birmingham Con- 
struction Company, of Birmingham, 
Ala., while the structural steel contract 
has gone to the Virginia Bridge and 
Iron Works. The hangar will be 120 
ft. square, and will cost about $58,000. 

Boeing and Stout plan to erect two 
large hangars at the Chicago Muncipal 
Airport this fall. This construction is 
believed to be part of the plan to open 
the combined Stout-Boeing transcon- 
tinental line in the near future. 


Push Granville, Wis., Work 


Work is being pushed on the Curtiss 
Flying Service project in Granville, 
Wis., about 12 mi. from Milwaukee. 
The large amount of leveling and grad- 
ing is about completed, and when this 
is done, flying will start and construc- 
tion will begin on the hangar and ad- 
ministration building, which will cost 
more than $150,000. The whole project 
is costing about $500,000. 

Burley, Ida., voted on Sept. 12 in 
favor of a bond issue of $10,000 for the 
purchase of a 235-acre field now being 
used as an airport by private interests, 
but due to be operated as a municipal 
project. Boundary lights will be in- 
stalled. Floyd G, Sickler has completed 
a 40 ft. square hangar at his private 


airport in Whitesboro, N. Y. Most of 
the work on this 26-acre tract will be 
completed this fall. 

The central heating plant chimney at 
the Buffalo, (N. Y.) Airport, the center 
of much controversy in recent months, 
has been illuminated by a string of red 
lights. Installation was done by the 
Modern Electric Company, of Buffalo, 
under the direction of E. D. O’Dea. 
The Erie County Airport at Erie, Pa., 
has been enlarged by the addition of an 
adjoining field. The combined area is 
2,400 x 300 ft. in size. 


Announce Lansing (Mich.) Project 


The airport at Lansing, Mich., which 
has been operated jointly by the state 
and city, is to be taken over by the state 
and developed in a $300,000 program. 
Plans approved by the State Aeronauti- 
cal Board, which is headed by William 
B. Mayo, call for four concrete runways, 
one of which is 3,200 ft. long and the 
others 2,500 ft. long, and all of them 
500 ft. wide. The port already has a 
municipal hangar, three large private 
hangars, and a lighting system. 

Contracts for boundary lights and 
obstacle lights for the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Airport have been awarded. The cost 
will be $3,855.98. The city is to remove 
rocks and grade a triangle at the south- 
west corner of the field to make it more 
suitable for the operations of the Varney 
mail planes which recently began opera- 
tion over the new air mail contract 
route. Work is progressing on the 
Western Air Express port at Albu- 
querque. The field comprises 1,000 
acres and has eight runways. The proj- 
ect will cost about $85,000. 


Report Progress in South 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Airport Cor- 
poration is to proceed as soon as prac- 
ticable in developing an airport suitable 
for proposed mail operations by Pitcairn 
Aviation, Inc. No date has been set 
for the start of work. An airport is 
being built at Flagler Beach, Fla., and 
it is expected that it will be completed 
some time in October. The Aeronautics 
Branch will install a beacon there. 

Purchase of the Duluth (Minn.) Boat 
Club property, located on Duluth- 
Superior harbor, for the development 
as a port for seaplanes for the city of 
Duluth, is receiving serious considera- 
tion by members of the city council. 
In the meantime, a change has been 
made in plans for the construction of 
the Duluth Municipal Airport, now 
under way, to provide for grading the 
land where the two triangular 2,600 ft. 
runways meet. This will provide a prac- 
tically all-way surface. Installation of 
800 it. of tile drain pipe and leveling 
and grading of runways has been ap- 
proved for the municipal Superior, 
(Wis.) Airport, in Billings Park. 

By this time, construction of hangars, 
taxi strips and oiled runways should be 
completed in the Tulsa Municipal Air- 
= It is claimed that the three new 

ngars of steel and stucco construction 
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will house 75 additional planes. <A 
4,000-ft. concrete taxi strip will join 
these hangars, and eight concrete warm- 
ing aprons are expected to minimize the 
dust nuisance. Imbedded along the taxi 
strip are mooring rings. 


Tulsa Instals Smudge Pot 


One of the features of the Tulsa im- 
provement is a smudge pot of the type 
used by fruit growers to prevent dam- 
age from frost. This is buried in the 
center of the field with a small fuel tank 
and covered with a grating level with 
the ground. The smoke rising in spirals 
through the grading and ascending for 
some distance before dispersing is ex- 
pected to indicate the wind direction on 
the calmest days. 

After numerous experiments with 
various types of runway surfacing, it 
has been decided to oil the landing areas 
at the: Alameda (Calif.) Airport, ac- 
cording to R. R. Nickerson, field super- 
intendent. 





State Airport Subjects 
For Paving Conference 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Airport paving 
problems will be discussed by the dele- 
gates at the eighth annual Asphalt Pav- 
ing Conference to be held at West 
Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind., 
October 28-November 1, inclusive, 
under the auspices of the Asphalt Asso- 
ciation, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Airport paving discussion is 
scheduled for the morning session Oc- 
tober 31. 

The following subjects will be dis- 
cussed ; Standard Paving for Airports, by 
R. H. Simpson, chief engineer, Depart- 
ment of Public Service, Columbus, Ohio. 
Experifnental Runway Construction at 
the Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Air- 
port, by Mark I. Thompson, engineer in 
charge of bituminous pavement for the 
Public Service, St. Louis, Mo. Oiled 
Runways for Airports, by John A. 
Herlihy, chief engineer of Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, St. Louis, Mo, 


Road Builders Name 
Speakers on Airports 
WASHINGTON (op. c.)—The follow- 


ing subjects and speakers have been 
announced for the municipal airport 
conference to be held here Oct. 24-25 
under joint auspices of the American 
Road Builders’ Association and the 
Aeronautics Branch. The conference is 
being arranged by Maj. Donald A. 
Davison. 

Airport Drainage will be discussed 
by C. A. Hogentogler, senior engineer, 
Bureau of Public Roads. Airport Lay- 
out and Planning by B. Russell Shaw, 
of St. Louis. Airport Surfaces by C. N. 
Conner, executive of the American 
Road Builders’ Association. Airport 
Management by A. P. Taliafero, Jr., of 
the Aeronautics Branch. Airports and 
Public Parks by Lt. Col. U. S. Grant, 
IIL., director of the District of Columbia 
system of public buildings and parks, 
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Short Bros. Designs 
Big Passenger Seaplane 
LONDON (eNGLAND)—An 


interest- 
ing 17-passenger seaplane is being 
built by Short Bros., Ltd. It is the 
largest machine of the seaplane type 
and in several ways departs from the 
usual British practice of large plane 
construction. While built primarily as 
a seaplane it may be readily changed 
into a land plane by substitution of a 
different undercarriage and wheels for 
the twin floats. 

It has been generally accepted here 
that machines of this size built for 
marine work should be exclusively fly- 
ing boats. This machine also is a mono- 
plane, another distinct diversion from 
the trend in British transport plane 
construction practice, the biplane being 
almost universally favored. 

The plane will be powered by three 
Bristol Jupiters, Series IX, delivering 
485 hp. at 2,000 r.p.m. and 525 hp. at 
2,200 r.p.m. One engine is mounted 
in the nose and the other two are housed 
in nasceles under the wing on either 
side of the fuselage. It is interesting 
to note that the weight of the wing 
engines is cared for entirely by the 
wing, there being no strut from the 
nascele to the undercarriage, as in the 
case of the Fokker and Ford types in 
the United States. The support 
usually extending from the nascele to 
the undercarriage on the Ford and 
Fokker types in this case is extended 
diagonally outward from the under- 
carriage to a point midway between the 
wing tip and the engine. 

The pilot’s cockpit will be in the nose, 
back of this will be a baggage com- 
' partment and radio room, and behind 
this the cabin accommodating seventeen 
passengers, or sixteen passengers and 
a steward. The seats are arranged 
three abreast. The main plane has an 
area of 1,000 sq.ft. and the ailerons an 
area of 179 sq.ft. It is estimated that 
the machine will have a maximum speed 
at sea level of 136.5 m.p.h. and a land- 
ing speed of about 67 mp.h. The 
passenger cabin measures 17 ft. in 


length, 6 ft. high, 6 ft. 2 in. wide. 





Italy to Boost Art in Aviation 


ROME (rraty)—The Aero Club of 
Italy is planning an International Ex- 
hibition of Arts and Propaganda for the 
purpose of emphasizing the artistic needs 
of modern aviation. The exhibition will 
be held in Rome, either in December, 
1929, or in April, 1930, and will be 
divided into variows groups such as 
architecture, sculpture, decoration, pho- 
tography and cinematography, and air- 
plane body construction. 


Australia Reports Increases 


MELBOURNE (austraria)—During 
the six months ended June 30 this year, 
there has been an increase of 45 
civilian aircraft in this Commonwealth. 
The number of machines now totals 
181. The number of pilots has in- 
creased from 306, as of December 31, 
1928, to 336 on June 30. Of these, 104 
are private pilots and 132 commercial 
pilots. There are now 197 ground en- 
gineers as compared with 183 at the end 
of December. 





Albatros Makes New 
Light Sport Machine 


BERLIN (cermany)—The Albatros 
Aeroplane Works here has built a new 
plane, Albatros L 82, for sport flying. 
It is a two-place biplane with dual con- 
trols. The wing is built in conventional 
manner with two wooden box-spars and 
ribs, but without internal bracing. By 
loosening four bolts the wings can 
easily be folded backwards. The fusel- 
age is built up as steel tubular frame. 

The plane is powered with a British- 
made DH Gipsy engine. Other engines 
of similar weights and- power can be 
fitted, such as Cirrus Mark III, Sie- 
mens Sh 13, etc. General specifica- 
tions (with Gipsy engine) are: Span 
29 ft. 64 in.; length 25 ft. 5 in.; wing 
area 215 sq.ft.; weight empty 858 Ib.; 
weight loaded 1,625 Ib.; maximum speed 
102 m.p.h.; service ceiling 10,800 ft.; 
range 335 mi. 





Contact Device for Bremen 


BREMEN (cerMANy)—Following the 
recent successful trials with the Kiwull 
Try Contact Device on board the 
steamer Liitzow, it is intended to install 
the device on the liner Bremen of the 
North German Lloyd. As is known the 
Bremen is fitted with a catapult plane, 
which brings express mail from the sea 
to land. When the Kiwull Try Contact 
Device is installed on the steamer, mail 
may be dispatched from land after the 
ship is well out on the ocean. The plane 
may contact with ship, with help of 
the device, without the steamer hav- 
ing to slow down appreciably. Through 
this a saving of at least 24 hr. is ex- 
pected to be effected between Cher- 
bourg and New York, so that mail be- 
tween America and Europe will only 
take four days. 

[This device, consisting of a canvas 
and boom landing stage which is 


lowered to the water and trails at the 
stern of the steamship when a contact 
is desired, was described and illustrated 
on page 284 of the issue of August 3. 
—Ed.] 


Mexican Air Week 
Plans Announced 


MEXICO CITY (mexico)—Elaborate 
preparations are being made for the 
celebration here Dec. 10-16 of Avia- 
tion Week, the first celebration of its 
kind to be staged in Mexico. The affair 
will be conducted under the auspices of 
the Mexican Association of Aeronautics. 
The Bank of Mexico, the Republic’s 
only institution of issue, has been desig- 
nated treasury fpr funds for the cele- 
bration and the Post Office Department 
announces that there will be a special 
issue of postage stamps to commemo- 
rate the event. 

Under the direction of the Associa 
tion a contest is now being conducted 
among artists and illustrators through- 
out Mexico for a design for a poster 
to advertise the Week. A prize of $100 
will be awarded for the design which 
best symbolizes the spirit of the cele- 
bration in the opinion of the committee 
on arrangements. This contest closes 
Oct. 14. These posters will be dis- 
tributed throughout Mexico and will be 
sent to the United States and Europe. 


Special Transportation Rates 


A 10 per cent discount in passenger 
rates for visitors to the celebration and 
224 lb. of baggage free is being offered 
by The Air Transport Corporation, the 
Mexican company which operates a 
mail and passenger service from Mata- 
moros on the Gulf of Mexico coast to 
Mazatlan on the Pacific searboard. 

The Huasteca Petroleum Company 
has offered to supply free all the gaso- 
line and oil which will be used by the 
civil and military planes taking part in 
the demonstrations and in the derbies 
from Mexico City to nearby towns, 
which will be features of the celebra- 
tion. The Ministries of War and 
Marine and Communications and Pub- 
lic Works are speeding up work on a 
large field near Valbuena Flying Field 
here which will be used especially for 
the outdoor phases of the celebration. 
A grand stand which will accommodate 
6,000 spectators is being built and a 
parking field for 2,000 automobiles of 
all kinds is being prepared adjacent to 
the field. 

The committee announces that ap- 
plications to take part in the show have 
been received from two civil pilots in 
England. It is expected that French 
army flyers will also come here for the 
derbies and other phases of the celebra- 
tion. 

The following ao subject to 
changes and itions, has been 
arranged: Tuesday, Dec. 10, reception 
at the aviation field and banquet in the 

iConcluded on the next page) 
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Germans Developing 
South American Line 


BERLIN (Germany) — Development 
of Luft Hansa’s service between this 
city and Rio de Janeiro is reported to 
be progressing. The project is being 
pushed to completion step by step, as 
rapidly as problems of operational and 
political nature permit. Some of the 
most difficult problems are the latter, 
notably the matter of an arrangement 
with French authorities for landing 
rights in the Cape Verde Islands. 
Such an arrangement is essential to 
successful consummation of the German 
line, but the French hold an exclusive 
contract with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, so that at the present time only 
planes of the Compagnie Generale Aero- 
postale may land at Cape Verde ina 
South American service. 

Negotiations to remove this obstruc- 
tion or provide a working agreement 
of some sort are now in progress. In 
the meantime the Luft Hansa is carry- 
ing out extensive tests with the Rohr- 


-bach Roma, 12-passenger flying boat, 


for use on the water stretches of the 
South American route. The _ three 


:Romas already owned by the company 


are being fitted out for the transporta- 
tion of mail and freight, rather than 
passengers. 

These machines are powered by three 
B.M.W. engines of about 500 hp. 
These are to be changed, however, and 
fitted with engines having a new re- 
duction gear. The range without 
refueling is expected to be between 
1,800 and 2,000 mi. One of the boats 
recently was considerably damaged 


‘when an engine failed in a test flight 
‘and the machine was stalled from an 


altitude of about 100 ft. It is being 
repaired. 
The tentative route for the South 


‘American Service is as follows: The 


present line operated by Luft Hansa 
in Berlin and Madrid will be utilized 
and the flying boats will take off for 
Cape Verde, from either Cadiz or 
Seville in Spain. From Cape Verde 
the machines will fly to across the 
South Atlantic to South America and 
connect with the lines now operated by 
‘the Kondor Syndicate, which has a 
northern terminus at Pernambuco. 

It may be recalled that one of tne 


‘Roma machines recently completed a 


flight of almost 1,100 mi. from Lubeck 
to Stockholm and return at an average 
speed of about 93 m.p.h. In August it 
made a flight from Germany over 
Holland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
‘Denmark and return—a distance of 
about 1,600 mi. at the average speed 
of 97 m.p.h. e 





‘Dornier Building Two Do. X 


ALTENRHEIN (switzerLanp)—The 
Dornier plant is constructing two more 


flying boats of the Do. X type. .As it 


jtook over 600,000 man hours to build 
the Do,.X,; its sister planes are not ex- 
pected to be ready for cepa: two years 
it is. reported. . 


Makes Inverted Flight Record 


BERLIN (cermany)—On Sept. 4 the 
German pilot, Gerd Achgilles, flew 37 
min. continuously in the inverted 
position, using a Focke-Wulf “Kiebitz” 


-with Siemens Sh 13 engine. Till now 


this record was held by the stunt pilot 
Gerhard Fieseler, with a record of 
16 min, 





Junkers Combat Plane 
Produced in Sweden 
MALMO (swepen) —L’A.B. Flygin- 


dustri, Swedish airplane manufacturing 
concern, has built here under license 
from the Junkers firm, of Dessau, 
Germany, a Junkers S37 type of combat 
plane. The machine has a distinctly 
international aspect since in addition 
to being a German machine built in 
Sweden, it has two British Jupiter 480 
hp. engines. 

Designed at Dessau last year as a 
mail or aerial photography machine, it 
has been adapted by the installation of 
machine guns in strategically located 
cockpits into a veritable flying fortress. 
The armament consists of two fixed 
machine guns firing forward and two 
pairs of machine guns in the for- 
ward cockpit, and another in the ex- 
treme rear cockpit. Still another fixed 
machine gun is placed to fire toward 
the rear. 

A 2 cm. gun is substituted for the 
pair of fixed machine guns when the 
plane is used for bombardment. The ma- 
chine has a span of 65 ft. and length 
of 36 ft., a maximum speed of 148 
m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 118 
m.p.h. Its absolute ceiling is about 
23,000 ft. 





Employ Mexican Co-Pilots 
MEXICO CITY (mexico) — The 


Mexican Aviation Company, which 
operates mail and passenger services 
between Mexico City-Tampico-Browns- 
ville; Vera Cruz-Merida and Vera Cruz- 
Tapachula, has made arrangements with 
the Mexican government for native com- 
mercial pilots to fly as co-pilots on its 
routes. 


Mexican Air Week 
Plans State. 


(Continued from page 687) 
Hotel Regis under auspices of the 
Mexico City Rotary Club. Wednesday, 
Dec. 11, exhibition of visiting planes. 
Thursday, Dec. 12, taxi flights, demon- 
strations and exhibitions, “Mexican 





“Night” in the National Theatre. Fri- 


day, Dec. 13, air derbies from Mexico 
City to Pueblo City, Toluca. and 
Pachuca (distances of from 50 to 125 
mi.) for civilian planes, and dinner at 
Xochimilco, the “Venice of Mexico.” 
Saturday, Dec. 14, demonstrations by 
the Mexican army air service flyers, 
cabaret entertainment and banquet at 
night. Sunday, Dec. 15, races and dem- 


‘onstrations for civil and military planes, 
and bull fight in the afternoon. Monday, 


Dec. 16, farewell exercises. 
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Foreign News Briefs 


It is reported in England that a 
British company has acquired the air- 
ship shed at Cramlington Airport, 
Northumberland, and will operate small 
airships of 60,000 cu.ft. capacity and 
140 ft. long fitted with a 75 hp. A.B.C. 
Hornet engine for surveying, photog- 
raphy, passenger carrying and advertis- 
ing. Banners 76x24-ft. will be placed 
on the side of the blimp for advertising 
and it is planned also to have illumi- 
nated advertisements. 

Lloyd Aereo Boliviano now is operat- 
ing six regular airplanes and up to May 
31 carried 6,661 passengers flying a 
total of 218,300 mi. 

Members of Belgian Flying Clubs are 
assisted in buying their own personal 
planes by a government contribution of 
about one half of the cost, the type of 
plane being stipulated as a 2-passenger, 
100 hp., machine of Belgian make. 
About twenty have been sold under this 
agreement. 


Carranza Field is the name of the new 
airport dedicated at Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, on August 11. 


Establishment of an aircraft factory 
in Mexico City is said to be planned by 
J. D. Downey of the United States. He 
is said to be in the United States now 
arranging for the project. 

A movement is on foot in Mexico to 
reduce the air mail rate from the present 
$.174 per ounce to $.10 per ounce. 


A monument has been erected at San- 
tander, Spain, to commemorate the 
trans-Atlantic flight of the French Yel- 
low Bird from Old Orchard to that 
point last summer. 


A military plane recently flew the 
1,100 mi. between Bucharest, Roumania, 
and Paris non-stop in 9 hr. 29 min. 


Flight Lieut. R. R. Benthey has com- 
pleted his second round trip between 
London and Cape Town. 


Real gas was used in military airplane 
maneuvers over the Carelian Isthmus, 
in Finland recently, with extensive pre- 
cautions taken to prevent injury to the 
inhabitants. 


Luft Hansa finds that package freight 
is more profitable to. handle than pas- 
senger traffic, particular for night flying, 
and is accordingly putting more freight 
planes into service. 


The Munich municipal airplane han- 
gar has 7,800 sq.yd, of floor space un- 
broken by a single post or pillar. The 
hangar can be opened completely on 
three sides. 


The R-100 and R-101, Great Britain’s 
new giant dirigibles, will be ready for 
flight tests about Oct. 1, ‘according to 
latest reports. 


The A. W. Gregory Aircraft Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been formed in Sydney, 
Australia, to acquire the rights to 
manufacture Koolhoven aeroplanes in 
Australia, and to acquire. the. .sole 
agency for the Desoutter « Aircraft 
Company, Ltd., of England. 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 











A & D Hangar Door Drives 


N ORDER to save time in the process of opening and 

closing hangar doors, an electric power unit for this 
purpose has been developed.by the Allen & Drew, Inc., 
43-45 Brookford St., Cambridge, Mass. This device is 
easily installed and requires no modification of the door 
system of the hangar. 

The A & D “Monowheel Drive” is made in units each 
of which is capable of serving an area of 1,000 sq.ft. 
The device consists of a double flanged roller machined 
to fit a 12 or 16 lb. rail operated by worm gear in a 
leak-proof housing. The worm is keyed to the shaft in 
a leak-proof housing. The worm is keyed to the shaft 
connecting with motor through a special clutch and 
brake mechanism. The complete unit is mounted on a 
plate designed to occupy a swivel opening in a standard 
hangar door. For round-the-corner doors it is provided 
with a swivel on ball thrust bearings and for straight 
line installation it is bolted securely to the door 
framework. 

The A & D “Duplex Drive” unit is capable of serving 
an area of 2,500 sq.ft. This consists of two double- 





A photograph showing the A & D “Monowheel Drive” 
installed on a unit of a hangar door system 


flanged rollers machined to fit 12 or 16 lb. rail, each 
operated by a worm gear in a leak-proof housing. 
Worms are keyed on a single shaft connected with the 
motor through a special clutch brake mechanism. This 
unit is solidly mounted on a plate replacing the lower 
corner of the door. For round-the-corner installation 
it is mounted in the same manner as the Monowheel 
drive. 

Power is conveyed to these units through insulated 
flexible cables from swivel connections at central points. 
These cables are kept taut by means of take-up sheaves 
on the wall or ceiling. Simple button control can be 
mounted on. the door or placed at any convenient point 
in hangar or office. If desired a motorized door can be 





equipped with a small platform enabling the operator to 
ride with the door. In the event of power interruption,, , 
driving wheels can be released immediately and the door ' 
operated by hand. 

Hinged doors at each end can also be opened and 
closed automatically, their operation being synchronized 
with that of the sliding panel. 

These hangar door drives not only effect a saving in 
time but help to conserve the heat in the hangars during 
the winter months. 





“‘Eonite” Fire Proofing Liquid 


NOWN by the trade name “Eonite,” a fire proofing 

liquid which is applicable to aircraft woods and 
fabrics is being marketed by the Eonic Chemical Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Eonite is made from a formula of Dr. O. T. Hodne- 
field and Dr. W. W. Shartel, Los Angeles chemists. It 
embodies a sealer which fixes the chemical into the wood 
or cloth ‘treated, so that water or the action of other 
elements only tends to improve the fire resistant qualities 
of the material. 

Wood may be treated at a cost of approximately 
seven dollars per 1,000 board ft. while fabrics cost about 
five cents per square yard to treat. Materials so treated 
have been found improved in structural characteristics, 
with no greater electrical conductivity, and with the . 
power of effectively resisting fire, fungi, and dry rot. 
Fabrics so treated are as easily doped and: painted as 
though not fireproofed. Experiments are being con- 
ducted in an effort to apply the fireproofing process 
directly to paints and dopes and it is believed that such 
a product may be placed on the market in the near 
future. 





Stangbye Wire Vise 


N improved vise for holding cables during splicing 
operations has been invented by Idar O. Stangbye 
of Los Angeles, and is being marketed through W. Buff, 
205 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Patents have | 
been granted covering this invention and several of ° 
the vises have been placed in service by commercial air-' 
craft manufacturers and by the U. S. Government Air 
Service with a labor saving on cable splicing reported 
to be 65 per cent. 

The Stangbye cable splicing device is manufactured 
in three sizes; the No. 0 is a 12 Ib. instrument handling, 
wire cable from /y to ;’g in.; No. 1 weighs 6 Ib., handles’ 
cables from 4 to j in. and is especially adapted for ‘use 
in the aircraft industry; No. 2 weighs 136 Ib., handles; 
cables of 4 to 1% in. and is in use in saw mills, mines, 
quarries, ship yards, etc. 

These vises are special steel instruments built to 
fasten to a work bench. They incorporate hardened 
steel jaws and a single lever for operation of the vise, 
making it possible to quickly handle the splice and to! 
work in the proper position. 
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_ SIDE SLIPS ‘ 





Robert R. Osborn 





Hove BEEN AWAY from the office 
for ten days or so, the following 
communication from T. G., of Anglum, 
St. Louis Co., Missouri, is getting 
delayed attention : 

“Apropos to your comments on the 
‘St. Louis Robin’ in Side Slips of 
August 17th, in the rush to install a 
full set of wings, wheels, motor con- 
trols and-so forth, we neglected to put 
in an electric stove. We realize now 
that this is even more serious than 
neglecting to use a second hand motor 
or a rebuilt ship in making our endur- 
ance record. However, I really don’t 
know what we can do about it now 
and will leave it to you to make the 
suggestions. Perhaps we might make 
it up in some future test by having 
the pilot wear fur earmuffs or carry 
a Dawes’ pipe.” 

After careful consideration of all 
sides of the question we have decided 
to let the “St. Louis Robin” endur- 
ance record stand, even though an 
electric stove was not carried. Judg- 


ing by the full page newspaper adver- . 


tisements which always appear after 
an endurance flight it is necessary to 
carry an amazing quantity of items, 
such as ginger ale, cigarettes, choco- 
lates, fountain pens and so on, each 
item absolutely essential to the success 
of the flight, and an extra electric 
stove might well be the last straw. 
As it is an endurance ship seems to 
need more furniture than came over 
on the Mayflower. 


An anonymous contributor sends 
along a clipping of an airplane acci- 
dent which occurred because “the 
motor stalled .and failed to glide.” 
Somehow, we didn’t expect that a 
motor would be much good for glid- 
ing, but Fred Becker tells us that a 
motor which isn’t good for anything 
else makes an excellent mooring for 
a seaplane if dropped in about ten feet 
of water. 


A note and clipping from B.H.S. of 


Boston, reveals one of the strangest | 


cases ever left unsolved by Scotland 
Yard, and discloses still another avia- 
tion “center” in the United States: 

“Special Dispatch to the Globe, 
Rockland, Me. The first serious air- 
ship accident since this city became an 
aviation center some months ago, took 
place near Rockland Breakwater Light 
this afternoon, when a pontoon, piloted 
by Lieut. William Blaufuss, crashed 
into the water.” 








Posststy Some Ticker TAPE 
Micut Heutp Too 


“Circulars urging the residents of 
Queens County to keep the streets 
clean will be dropped from an airplane 
on September 7th.”—New York news- 
paper item. 


As further proof of our contention 
that the successful, high-class pilot has 
developed both forehand and backhand 
strokes with the fire extinguisher, and 
never uses blackjacks, lead pipe or 
pocket flasks in subduing stubborn stu- 
dents, we have before us an item about 
a Chicago pilot who landed recently 
with two badly battered passengers. 
They had tried to take control away 
from him in the air, in order to get 
some stunts on their ride, and the fire 
extinguisher proved to have just the 
right resiliency and weight to enable 
him to dispatch both of them with one 
neat carom shot. 


The following comes from J.F.R., 
of Chicago: “Allow me to quote from 
a recent issue of the esteemed Chicago 
Trib, front page, no less—‘While the 
machine was in a ground loop it sud- 
denly sideslipped and darted to the 
ground from about a hundred feet.’ 
How about sponsoring a movement to 


-pave these landing field craters over? 


Can’t have the boys falling in holes 
that way.” 

We think the reporter must have 
made a mistake in this case. The ship 
must have been taxiing down to the 
ground when the accident happened. 


We never were any good at figures, 
that is, we mean we never were any 
good at figuring, and we wouldn’t 
have the ambition to check all of the 
statistics below presented by R.A.S., 
even if we could, so we’ll have to take 
his word for them and let them go: 

“Managed to locate something for 
‘Side Slips’ right in Aviation. You 
will note from the attached clipping 
that Pilot Kornfeld flew 93 miles in a 
glider, and that a few days later some 
other chap set an endurance glider rec- 
ord of 24 minutes, which means that 
Pilot Kornfeld flew his 93 miles in 
less than 24 minutes, which is slightly 





— 


under 4 miles a minute or 240 miles 
per hour. 

“This is obviously a much cheaper 
and quicker way to travel without any 
of the noises, and those Kornfelds must 
sure have slipped by on that flight. 
This ship ought to go good here: for 
commuters, and think of the speed you 
could make with an engine in it!” 

We agree with R.A.S. that this ship 
should certainly be popular with the 
so-called flying fraternity, but in the 
eastern portions of the country only. 
The California fliers aren’t the least 
bit interested in flying if they haven’t 
a motor to overhaul or a landing gear 
to repair to pass the time away while 
they’re in the air. 


The Society For The Aeronautical 
Education of Artists and Newspaper 
Reporters has unanimously awarded 
this week’s booby prize of a barbed 
wire knitted sweater to the artist 
who drew the recent cigarette ad- 
vertisement bearing the heading: “In 
the air it’s skill—in a cigarette it’s 
taste.” Two or three hundred readers 
seem to have pounced on this one 
simultaneously—the drawing showing 
a chap nonchalantly standing on the 
top wing of what appears to be an 
open cockpit biplane, while he directs 
a refueling hose into the rear cockpit. 
Except for the fact that the two ships 
really do look something like airplanes 
the prize would have been awarded 
with palms. 


“Los Angeles—One of the most 
unique religious services ever con- 
ducted took place in the cabin of a 
Western Air Express cabine plane 
while it flew between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, recently. 
The service was conducted by Min- 
ister , famous Japanese religious 
leader, who is making a tour of the 
world. While other passengers, who 
were for the most part business men 
commuting between the two Pacific 
coast cities, smoked and chatted, Min- 
ister sat quietly in his chair 
and prayed for ‘a suffering world.’ 
The little Oriental priest’s prayerful 
attitude finally exerted itself on the 
other passengers and during the last 
minutes of the journey the cabin of 
the ship was wrapped in silence.” 

—Item sent in by “A New Yorker” 
with the comment that here at last 
we apparently have the solution of 
the problem of effectively silencing 
airplane engines. 
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LANDING GEAR 


is MODERN 

















without TIMKEN BEARINGS 


Quicker take-off, long service with noatten- 
tion for lubrication or maintenance, no lost 
wheelsintheair, and perfectconcentricity for 
even braking are some of the many import- 
ant Timken advantages. And Timken is the 
one bearing that has ample capacity to take 
careof side-thrust when landing for it carries 
radial and thrust and resultant loads. 


Timken efficiency and overwhelming 
dominance in automobiles, trucks and 


other important wheel positions establishes 
Timken as the wheel bearing. 


For anti-friction, anti-wear, anti-trouble 
features there is no substitute for the ex- 
clusive Timken combination — Timken 
tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken-made steel. 
For valuable cooperation on all bearing 
problems there is no substitute for Timken 
experience and responsibility. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN =: BEARINGS 

















ArMoRure 


A-W:-G-CO- 


The lettering shown above is 
etched in the corner of all gen- 
uine “A-W-G”’ Armor-Lite. 
Look for it. It is your protec- 
tion against substitution. 
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Taking its Place 
-IN THE SKY... ( 


“A-W-G” Armor-Lite has earned its place 





in the sky by right of superior service. 


“A-W-G” Armor-Lite scatter-proof glass 
is a laminated glass of exceptionally high 
quality. It provides positive protection 


against the hazard of flying glass. 


For all aircraft, specify ““A-W-G” Armor- 
Lite, Scatter-Proof, Laminated Glass. It is 
available in a wide range of sizes, thick- 
nesses and weights, from heavy Bullet- 
Proof for banks to Featherweight designed 


especially for the aviation industry .. . 
Write for booklet ... Address... 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Part of Pickwick’s 
Fleet of RYANS 





PICKWICK PICKS 
RYANS 




















for 


HEN Pickwick Airways, Inc., bought ships 

for their new 2700-mile air transport line 
from Los Angeles via Mexico City to Guatemala, 
they chose Ryan Broughams. A fleet of seven 
B-5 Ryans is now carrying mail, express and 
passengers on regular runs over the first airline 
to operate on the west coast of Mexico and 
Central America. 


Landing’fields along this Latin-American line are 
small, sometimes muddy and often mountain- 
guarded. The route leads over high mountains, 
across swamps and deserts. Yet Ryans, fully 
loaded, take-off quickly, climb swiftly to flying 
altitude, and wing surely on their way, with the 
brilliant performance and staunch reliability that 
have made Ryans outstanding the world around. 


One of the Longest Airlines in the World 


The new Ryan Brougham, with its 300 horse- 
power Wright J6 Whirlwind motor, installed 
with proper relation to the ship’s design, is 
making new performance and reliability records 
in the hands of owners everywhere. It takes-off 
in 275 feet and in 8 seconds’ time, climbs 1200 
feet per minute—and lands in a 200-foot circle. 
It has a cruising speed of 120 miles per hour— 
and a cruising range of 700 miles. 


To operators of commercial lines, or to business 
organizations: contemplating the use of private 
planes, we will gladly demonstrate the many Ryan 
advantages. Write for our handsome catalog. 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lambert—St. Louis Airport, Anglum, Missouri 
Division of 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 





SISTER SHIP OF THE “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 








Depagtment of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 142, 
including land gear and pontoons 
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Two Great Training Fields 


Airtech students learn aviation at two great training 
fields. Airtech Field, with 435 acres of unobstructed 
landing area, is devoted exclusively to Primary Flight 
Training and Night Flying Instruction. At this field, 
located outside the zone of conflicting air traffic, 
Airtech students more quickly master the Primary 
Stage of Flight Training. 

Advanced Training at Lindbergh Field, headquarters 
of Airtech School of Aviation, provides intimate con- 
tact with the multiple activities on San Diego’s Mu- 


AIRTECH SG 


U. S. DEPARTME 
TRANSPORT GR 


LINDBERGH FIELD 


nicipal Airport. Here, at the focal point of aviation, 
Airtech students complete the thorough training 
essential to success in modern aviation. 


This careful segregation of student activities at two 
major airports is but one of the factors contributing 
to the supremacy of the Airtech System of Aviation 


Training. 
Write for “Flight Facts from Lindbergh Field”..there 
is no obligation. 


OF AVIATION 


RCE APPROVED 
FLYING SCHOOL 


AK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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WACO wins again 


In her first season as a pilot, and with only a scant half- 
hour behind the controls of this particular ship prelimi- 
nary to the event, Gladys O’Donnell borrowed a WACO 
and placed second in the Santa Monica-Cleveland Derby. 


Then, at Cleveland, in a WACO Taper-Wing, she stepped 
out and had a walk-away in the closed course race for 
women, actually lapping every competitor. She also won 
the Australian pursuit race and finished up by winning 
the race to Pittsburgh. 


WACO built no special “race” jobs for the Cleveland 
events. The evidence is the more conclusive of the 


WACO Taper-Wing’s masterly performance. Full details 
at your request. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 





‘Ask any pilot” 
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SENSATIONAL VICTORIES 


24 
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PROVE 


TRAVEL AIR LEADERSHIP 


‘1929 National Air Races 


The Women’s Derby 
(Travel Air .. First Place) 


The Rim of Ohio Derby 
(Travel Air .. First Place) 


The Portland to Cleveland Race 
(Travel Air .. First Place) 


The Toronto to Cleveland Race js 


(Travel Air .. First Place) 


The All OX-5 Race 
(Travel Air .. First Place) 


The OX-5 Relay Race 
(Travel Air .. First Place) 


The Fifty-Mile Free-For-All 
(Travel Air .. World's Record) 


Most of the above winners carry 














the Approved Type Certificates Abundant evidence, in those victories, of Travel 
issued by the Department of Air’s leadership in the aeronautical world... . 
micas” Ample proof that Travel Air’s engineers can de- 

sign for speed as well as for safety . . . Over- 


| } whelming argument to the prospective air plane 
q | purchaser that a Travel Air is the plane of today 
| . and that because of highly competent engi- 
ISN neering and progressive manufacturing methods, 
( f the plane of tomorrow will also be a Travel Air. 
4 Write for our intéresting new catalog, “The Story 


Ye | , of Travel Air,” sent free on request. , 
¥ te ee Ses! ; i 


TRAVEL AIR COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Ss... 





THE STANDARD OF AIRCRAFT COMPARISON 
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WHATEVER THE PART 
AERO SUPPLY has it—as well as 


ll materials essential to the fabri- 


cation of an airplane—produced 


in strict accordance with the stan- 


dards adopted by the Aircraft 


Divisions of both the Army and 


the Navy—AN STANDARD. 


AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO., INC. 
College Point Long Island, N. Y. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


NATIONAL x Sh > STANDARD 
STEEL < AUTOMATIC 

PRODUCTS CO. AZaamEE a PRODUCTS CORP. 
DAYTON, OHIO CORRY, PA. 
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wear Equipmen t~ 





Curtis Compressors are 
to 50 H. P. with capacities up 
to 250 cu. ft. per minute. 





Curtis Air Hoists, capacities 
from 14 ton to 10 tons. 





Curtis I-Beam Cranes —_ 
Trolleys, 10 to 40 ft. span and 
¥% to 10 ton capacities. 











Speed the work with 


in Airports and 
Airplane Factories 


BPs toca air is rapidly being recognized as the 
modern method and economic ally of the airplane 
industry, as it has long been of the automotive industry. 


The many uses and advantages of air-powered equip- 
ment in the operation of airports and airplane factories 
are such as to merit the careful investigation of any ex- 
ecutive concerned with these industries. 


This brief summary indicates some of the most obvi- 
ous time-saving, work-saving and cost-saving uses:- 


CURTIS COMPRESSORS — Provide air for spray 
painting, spraying dope on the wings, tire inflation, charg- 
ing shock absorbers, spray cleaning of engines, spray- 
ing of grease solvent or paint removers, air drying of parts 
dipped in kerosene, gasoline or other cleaning solutions, 
blowing out dust, chips, etc., at work benches and drilling 
presses; air power for operating air hoists, riveters, pneu- 
matic drills, sand blasts, pneumatic water systems, etc. 


CURTIS AIR HOISTS—A power hoist at little more 
than the cost of an ordinary chain block and in connec- 
tion with a Curtis -Beam Trolley or Crane, they can 
serve a wide-area floor space. Used for lifting engines 
out of the fuselage, mounting engines, wings and other 
parts of the plane, and many other purposes where a 
combination of power, speed, and accuracy is a factor 
of economy. 


CURTIS AIR TANKS—Portable tanks for taking 
air out to a plane away from the usual source of supply. 
Stationary tanks for use with compressor unit in the 
shop, also separate tanks for mounting on service trucks. 


The Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. was founded in 1854 and 
is, therefore, in its 75th year. Three-quarters ofa century successful 
business existence can be explained only by integrity, sound policy 
and financial strength to permit the extensive development and re- 
search work necessary to keep our productsinadvanceof competition. 


CURTIS] 


Pneumatic S Louj 
Machinery Co. f. UIS 
1954 KIENLIN AVE., ST. LOUIS 
5518 AF HUDSON TERMINAL, N. Y. 


Write for new Write for Catalog C-75 and for any specific information you desire 


Catalog C-75 in connection with the use of air equipments in airports and airplane 


factory work. 
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BROCK 
AERIAL SURVEYS 
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Basic patents on aerial cameras, photo- 
graphic mapping and many related devices 


and methods. 


Through 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 
Years of technical research and engineer- 
ing application. Distinctive precision in- 

struments for each operation. 
To 
BROADEST SER VICE 
Flight Photography Mosaics 
Plan and Contour Maps 


> 


First in the Field Far in the Lead 


Brock & Weymouth 


INCORPORATED 
1609 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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HANGAR 
DOOR 


PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 








New cantilever hangar 
at Cleveland designed and 
built by Austin, one of the 
largest in the world. Can- 
opy doors, power- operated, 
open or close independently 
or in any combination. 
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The Canopy Door that opens an entire hangar wall 
in 50 seconds at the press of a button 


Quick Opening—Clear Open Canopy Doors Positive Action— Doors are under full control 


open or close individually or in any combina- at any position, and in either direction, under 

tion in 50 seconds. When open, they provide all weather conditions. 

added shelter. 3 Weathertight—Doors fit closely but without the 
Power Operated—Each door individually, or all slightest binding. They completely shut out 


wind, rain or snow, even im continued storm. 


Low Maintenance—Simple Mechanical Design, 
Rugged Steel Construction, and Unique Princi- 
ples of Operation practically eliminate all 


doors together, controlled by pressing a button. 


Simple design—Few moving parts and fool-proof 
mechanism mean uninterrupted service. _ ‘ 


Rugged Construction— All steel plate, steel maintenance expense over a period of many years. 
sash and heavy structural steel members make No Posts or Columns—Doors raise and lower 
this the strongest door on the market today. as complete units, with no posts in between, 
Doors can withstand most extreme wind pressure no rails on the floor, and permit of limitless 
whether open or closed. clear door opening. 


Send the memo below for full information, or phone the nearest Austin Office, wire or write 
AVIATION DOOR DIVISION 


Airport Engineers and Builders 7 Cleveland 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle “4 
Portland Phoenix The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— Please send us literature and further information about Canopy Doors. We are interested in a Hangar--..-- ae ft. 
with a clear door opening -----_-- ft. wide x _..-__-. PI NN i ge gn oe e : Runa <oecak depeue aceeteakecchens 
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Curtiss Conqueror 


600 Horsepower Engine 









Ameriea’s most 
powerful engine 
now available for 
commercial use 





The 18passenger Curtiss Condor transport built for the T. A. T. 
coast to coast air-rail service, is powered with 2 Conqueror engines. 
This huge plane with full load takes off and climbs on one engine. 








This interesting closeup of the Conqueror in 
action shows the remarkable engine streamlin- 
ing . . . and exceptionally low frontal area. 








This Curtiss Falcon was specially designed as 
a mail carrier. The liquid-cooled Conqueror is 
designed to develop great speed and depend- 
ability so necessary to the mail planes of today. 











ORE power ... more speed 

- continuous reliability 

under greatly varying conditions. 

Essential requirements these, on mail 

and transport lines today. And 

Conqueror is the answer to these 
new demands. 


A 600 Horsepower, 12-cylinder, 
type, liquid-cooled engine, Con- 
queror embodies the vital require- 
ments of speed ... power and low head 
resistance. More powerful than any 
other American engine in produc- 
tion, it is amazingly trim and com- 
pact, representing the highest de- 
velopment of this type of engine, 
inherently low in frontal area. 


The Conqueror brings greater re- 
liability . . . longer life . . . on air 
routes of greatly varying air con- 
ditions. Proper heat control, made 
possible through liquid cooling, mini- 


mizes the damaging effects of wide 
variations in operating temperatures. 

Better vision . . . less vibration . . . 
much less noise—these are impor- 
tant factors, too, where passenger 
travel is now daily supplementing 
and rivaling rail and water trans- 
portation. 

This Conqueror, thoroughly 
proven in military service, deserves 
your careful consideration in the 
selection of your new mail and trans- 
port air equipment. 

Built by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Company, it is the 
product of 25 years of development 
in engine-building by the finest staff 
of engineers'in this country. A line 
from you will bring full informa- 
tion and a comprehensive booklet. 
Curtiss Flying Service, Dept. 31, 27 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 
“World’s Oldest Flying Organization” 
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WAREHOUSE for the industry—so is the 
Robertson Supply Division of the Universal 

Aviation Corporation considered by those who 
have had occasion to draw upon this vast supply 
depot for various aeronautical needs. Practically 
anything and everything pertaining to aviation is 
carried in stock, ready for immediate shipment. 


Se 


Bolts, nuts, instruments, fabric, dope, 
engines and engine parts, and other sup- 
plies for manufacturers and individu 

as well as all manner of flying equip- 
ment, can be found in the store rooms 
of this supply depot. Tremendous pur- 
chasing power has made it possible to 


‘National Headquarters 
for Aviatiow Supplies - - - - 
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prices. Often the user of aircraft supplies can purchase 
from Universal at prices far less than if dealing direct 
with manufacturers . . . Delivery is prompt. 


Every item carried meets A N specifications or has 
been accepted as standard through general commercial 
usage. Every item is guaranteed to give full satisfac- 
tion or purchase price is refunded. 


SSS 


Those who have not yet become 
acquainted with the facilities of this 
organization are invited to learn what 
real service means. Whatever may be 
your requirements, let us have the 
opportunity to show you how quickly, 
dependably and economically we can 


secure this material at lowest possible S E RV I C E fill them. 
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LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS AIRPORT: 


DIVISION 
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You can erect an 


MIN 
in LESS, 


Boca aes 





















HAT S where experience counts. 
Regardless of the weather an Esline All Steel 
Hangar goes up just the same... .. BUT your 
valuable ship needs protection NOW ... . pro 
tection against the approaching inclement weather . 

snow, wind, lightning and rain . . . . and the constant hazard 


of fire. 


You can secure this protection with an ESLINE ... . . and 
at the lowest possible cost . . . . for it is more economical to i 
erect than any other type of construction. 


4 


Send us your approximate re- 
quirements and our Engineering 
Department will be pleased to 
furnish you with complete data 
and specifications. 











Esline can assist you regardless 
of the size of your contemplated 
building or whether it be of 
steel, brick, concrete or stucco. 


Some excellent dealer territory 
still open. Write Dept. A. 








An Esline All-Steel Hangart A recent erection for Roys 
& Wilmot on the Gloversville Airport, Gloversville, N.Y. 


FSLINE COMPANY il 


Oconomowoc ~x~ Wiscons 
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THE REGULATION U.S. 
ARMY AIR CORPS FLYING SUIT 


Veteran of Famous Flights 
and Thousands of Flying Hours 


Yet as new as the latest aviation improvement 
and development. Aviation constantly looks to 
Lee for modern, economical flying suits combin- 
ing comfort and convenience. Four different 
styles; Four different colors. 


Choose Your Color and Style 


Fade-Proof French Grey or Marine with Pencil- 
Stripes of Green; Forest-Green; or All-White 
Process Twills. Three WHIZITS  buttonless 
styles and one with buttons only. 


Made and guaranteed by the makers of the famous 
* Lee Union-Alls. Use this coupon for requesting 
colored bulletin on Lee Flying Suits. 


Le@WHiZIT 


Flying Suits. ~. Union-Alls 


H.D. Lee Mercantile tile Company 
mary toe Mo., 
Soutb Ind., Salina, an. 


Please mail me prices and full details on Minneapolis, Minn. 
the Lee Whizit Flying Su 







Name 





Address 
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SAVED 


Trouble—the Transport plane in danger—- 
the pilot pulls a lever . . . the upholstery of 
each seat springs around each passenger—safety 























jackets—two snaps are fastened . . . and one 
by one the passengers are dropped through the 
plane. In 60 seconds twenty thankful pas- 
sengers are floating safely to earth. 


Not a dream but an actual fact with the Smith & 
Safety Seat. 


FLOYD SMITH 
SAFETY CHUTES 


BRING TO AVIATION 
LIFE SAVING CERTAINTY 
The Manually Operated Pack 


This is the newest advancement in regulation 

pack. Three sure opening actions direct 

from Rip—that give quicker opening and 

eliminate any chance of blanketing under any 

circumstances. No flaps, hooks, elastic bands V 
or wires, the Floyd Smith Safety Pack is 

simplicity itself. In Official Navy tests the 

Smith Pack proved its quicker opening action. 

Write for Booklet “COMING DOWN.” 


Exclusive Territory Open to Live Dealers 
and Distributors. 


Switlik Manufacturing Co. 
Sales Offices: 302 CITY CENTRE BLDG., PHILA. 
Factory: TRENTON, N. J. +4 
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Just the place 
for your Chicago Office 


One of the choicest locations in Chicago — for rent at an 
attractive figure. An entire floor in the brand new McGraw- 
Hill building, at 520 North aichiges Avenue. Nine thousand 


square feet gross. 


Handsome building, beautiful lobby, five electric elevators, 
extraordinarily well-lighted and ventilated. Every conven- 4 


WIRE ience of most modern type of office building. 
WRITE Ideal for manufacturer’s sales offices, publisher’s representa- 
OR PHONE tives, advertising agencies, life insurance or investment houses. 


C. H. Thompson, seliene- Te ees Company, Inc. 
520 North Michigan Avenue - : - Chicago, TIL. 
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Do you know 
that... 


each month our subscription 


department receives more 
than 150 requests for “Back” 


issues of AVIATION? 


¢$¢¢ 


If we printed extra copies of 
our weekly issues, we would 
be glad to comply with these 
requests, but unfortunately 
we have no way of knowing 
in advance just how many of 
our newsstand readers will 
“miss” an issue. 


¢¢+ 4 


But We Do Know—that each 
of these requests indicates a 
reader has “missed” just the 
issue he could make valued 
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use of. 


Insure your receiving 
AVIATION regularly by 
filling in the coupon 


below, today 


AVIATION 
10th Ave. at 36th Street, N. Y. C. 


Here is my check for $4.00. Send me Aviation for 


1 year (52 copies). 


caret bese seh awe e 
Subscription Rates: U. S. $4, Canada $5, Foreign $6 
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en DD OD DD DD DP DPD DDD DDD RD et? 


Some One 
Wants 


To 
Buy 


the equipment or machin- 
ery that you are not using. 
This may be occupying 
valuable space, collecting 
dust, rust and hard knocks 
in your shops and yards. 


Sell it 


before depreciation 
scraps it. 


The Searchlight Section is 
helping others — 
Let it help you also 
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Largest and Smallest Edo Floats 


EDO EQUIPPED 


( List revised 10 August 15th, 1929) 


AEROMARINE-KLEMM 
ALEXANDER EAGLEROCK 
AMERICAN EAGLE 
AVROE AVIAN 
BELLANCA—CH—300 
BUHL CA-6 
COMMANDAIRE 3C—3A 
COMMANDAIRE 5-C-3 
CURTISS ROBIN 
FAIRCHILD 21 

FLEET 

FOKKER UNIVERSAL 
FOKKER SUPER-UNIVERSAL 
HESS 

KEYSTONE PRONTO 
KEYSTONE PUFFER 
LOCKHEED VEGA 
LOCKHEED AIR EXPRESS 
MOHAWK PINTO 

MOTH 

MONOCOUPE 

NEW STANDARD 

RYAN B-1 

RYAN B-5 

STANDARD 

STEARMAN C-3-B 
SWALLOW 

STINSON SM-1F 
TRAVEL AIR 2000 
TRAVEL AIR SB-4000 
TRAVEL AIR SC-4000 
TRAVEL AIR SA-6000 
TRAVEL AIR SB-6000 
WACO 9 

WACO 10 


45 of the above ships have been licensed by the U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce as Edo-equipped seaplanes. 











33 


AComplete Float Installation 
for your airplane 


Edo has equipped more types of present production airplanes with Floats than 
all other American manufacturers combined. This wealth of experience enables 
the makers to build floats of outstanding aerodynamic, planing and seaworthy 
characteristics, standardized in a complete series of eight distinct types adapted 
to all classes of land planes up to 5100 Ibs., gross load. Complete Edo Float 


installations, interchangeable with wheel landing gear, can be purchased direct 


THE FLOAT makers 


from the leading airplane manufacturers. For 
prices and further particulars, address Edo Air- 
craft Corporation, €00 Second Street, College 
Point, Long Island, N.Y. 





Edo Standardized: All-Metal Float Installation 


peRPR Tt Rite... 











Curtiss 





& Power En 
Montreal, Toronto, Waetiean. New Glasgow 


Air Associates, Inc. 
Field 
Box 333, Garden City, L. L 
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Headliners at Cleveland air 
classic HASKELITE equipped 


The Travel Air Mystery Ship; the Waco Trio; the Navy High 
Hats (Boeing Planes) ; and other headliners in the Cleveland “Air 
Classic of the Century” were HASKELITE equipped—a splendid 
tribute to the outstanding performance of this blood albumen 


glued plywood in aircraft construction. 


HASKELITE maintains its record 


Check the winners at Cleveland and you will know why 17 out 
of 20 prefer HASKELITE. Write for engineering and other 
data. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Railway 


ineering Corp., Ltd. 


California Panel & Veneer 
955 S. Alameda Street, 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


Cutter, Weod & Sanderson Co. 
222 Third St., Cambridge, Mass. 










A9-21-Gray 









ENERAL ELECTRIC va- | 
porizing superchargers j 

are standard equipment on 

aircraft engines aggregating 

190,000 hp. (70%) of an esti- i 

mated total monthly engine 

production of 270,000 hp. 





If you are not already a user 
of G-E vaporizing super- 

- chargers, you should inves- 
tigate the facts that underlie 
this overwhelming prefer- 
ence among discriminating 
engine builders. Your near- 
est G-E office will give you 
these facts. 
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Investigate 
SUPERCHARGERS 


A Contribution to the 
Safety and 2 ge s of Flight 





321-38 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY 
até p, M., BE. 8S. T. ON A NATION-WIDE N. B. C. NETWORK 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y., Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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CAVOLIGR 


Stands critical inspection. .. . The flood light” of critical 
inspection and flying has often been turned on the “Cavalier” by 
aviators and air-minded men during the last year. The answer to 
“What do you think of it?’ has been universally —““Great!” 

This plane, which has opened enormous new fields for aviation 
in the low price class, is a two-place, cabin monoplane—sturdily 
built, exquisitely appointed, super-performing. With a Velie M-5 
or Le Blond engine it sells complete for fly-away at $2985. Wright 
Gipsy engine available at slight additional cost. Approved type 
certificate No. 138. Now in production, strongly financed. ... The 
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“Cavalier” offers an unusual opportunity for wide-awake dealers 
who can furnish references and proof of sales ability. Write for 
particulars of the plane—details of its superior construction, and 
low operating costs, Your territory may be open. 
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Star Aircraft Co. 





BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Aerotrus Metal Rib Proves its me. ° 
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Super Strength in Severe Test a 
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810 Ibs. total load—400% more than the Chamber of Commerce 


requirement—and not a single joint failed! 


Here is a decisive demonstration of the extra strength and extra 
safety of Patented Aerotrus Construction, which is adaptable to every 
type of airplane. 


Aircraft Manufacturers are invited to send their specifications for estimates 
on the various Aeretrus Construction Units, such as wing ribs, spars, bulk- 
heads, longerons, ailerons, etc. 











6104 At thie loeding the etructure failed in compression at the lower 
cep strip midway between first and second diagonal membere and in the second 
@iegone] member of the rear separ. The seco and third disgone] members in 
the rear of the front sper backled at the intersection of lower cap strip, 


Strength-Weight Ratio - W = weight of rib in ounces; P = maximum supported 
loed in vounds. P/W = 91.8 lbs. per ounce 


= ; 












Lele heed 


Deen Maximum - 610 lbde. 

Pigeree shown on this chart represent the maximum losd distributi tT 
brasing developed the full strength of the steel and o Basler 
bn enptedl tas beneed sseeet ng’ end there were no failores 


Text Conducied by_S@TOtras Products Corporation 


Test Wunessed by ML Lnnypnedy 
Chief 








Engineer wiiex 





The AEROTRUS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 425-427 East Washington, 
Los Angeles, California 





Photograph of same rib pictured 
above, after completion of test 
showing exact condita. NOTE 
ALL JOINTS INTACT! 
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What Determines Your Choice of F LOODLIGHTS 





Printed Superlatives ... Extravagant Claims or 


PROVED FACTS 
proot OF RELIABILITY—B.B.T. (Pioneers in Airport Lighting) points to 


uninterrupted performance of its Floodlights since their installation on the 
first Transcontinental Air Mail line in 1924. 


proot OF MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY—Greatest Illuminated Area Cover- 
age insured thru exclusive use of 180° Fresnel Lens in combination with 
High Intensity Arc or High Wattage Incandescent Lamps as light sources. 
proof OF MINIMUM GLARE —Complete vertical and horizontal Beam 


Control thru exclusive use of Fresnel Lens and even distribution from 
single light source over a TRUE 180° spread. ~ 


proof OF GREATER ECONOMY-— Because of greater illuminated area 
coverage fewer units are required to light a comparable area with conse- 
quent savings in initial unit purchases, installation, upkeep and depreciation. 


Before deciding for Your Airport 
investigate this almost 
unanimous preference for 


“Aviation’s Bad Weather Floodlights” 





It was NO ACCIDENT that Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., chose B.B.T. for its 
rts of call, nor was it guess-work on the part of the Cities of Newark, Denver, Buffalo 
Be Paul, Cincinnati, Wichita, Kansas City, Lincoln, Bay City, (recent additions to the list, 
* of practically all of the World’s Major Airdromes Flood- 
lighted by B.B.T.) that they also chose B.B.T. Floodlights. Be Py I ' 








ATLANTIC BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 





OUR LATEST CATALOG “SAFE AIRPORT LIGHTING” JUST OFF THE PRESS IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 












All you want 
to know about 
































aerodynamics — 


The first volume of a series of airplane 
design. The book presents a thorough, 
authoritative treatment of aerodynamics ; 
a synthesis and interpretation of the 
prior art and the existing state of knowl- 
edge in the fundamental principles of 
airplane design. 


Airplane Design 
AERODYNAMICS 


Edward P. Warner 


Editor Aviation, formerly Professor of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute ef Technology. ago 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, July, 1926. 


HE object of the book is to serve the re- 

quirements of airplane design, though the 
topics treated are not uniformly characterized 
by immediate availability of practical appli- 
cation. Matter of abstract or academic 
interest is introduced where but only where, 
it will round out the picture of aerodynamic 
dévelopment, not as a group of disconnected 
results of disconnected tests, but in the aggre- 
gate. The discussion is detailed and com- 
plete, covering in logical sequence every 
phase from nomenclature to controls and con- 
trollability; maneuverability, and spinning. 


I. Introduction and Nomenclature; 
II. Some General Principles: 
III. General Considerations on Airfoils; 
IV. The Qualities of an Airfoil; 

V. Airfoil Sections; 


VI. Effects of Plan Form on Airfoil Perform- 
ance; 


VII. Airfoil Combinations; 
VIII. Variable-lift Airfoil Arrangements: 


IX: Effects of Miscellaneous Airfoil Phenom- 
ena; 


X. Scale Effect; 

XI. Parasite Drag; 

XII. Construction of Performance Curves; 
XIII. Effects of Altitude: 
XIV. Speed and Climb Calculations; 















600 pages, XV. Induced Drag iv Performance Calculation; 
6x9. XVI. Performance Formulae and Charts; 
91 XVII. Stability; 

333 XVIII. Statical Longitudinal Stability and Bal- 
ance; 

illustrations XIX. Factors Affecting Statical Longitudinal 
Stability ; 

$7.50 | XX. Free-flight Stability Criteria: 


XXI. Dynamic Longitudinal Stability: 
» 4 XXI1I. Lateral Stability; 

XXIII. Controls and Controllability; 
XXIV. Maneuverability ; 

XXV. Spinning. 

















McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


You may send me on 10 days’ approval—Warner—AERODYNAMICS. 
$7.50 postpaid. I agree to pay for the book or return it postpaid 
within 10 days of receipt. 
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(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and Canada 
only.) Av. 9-28-29 
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GREAT LAKES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
at Cleveland Uses NOTRUS HANGARS 


These foremost aircraft builders find Notrus Hangars best 
suited to their purpose. Erected in Cleveland’s city limits it 
met their engineering tests of 30-lb. wind and 30-lb. snow 
load. 

Note locker rooms and machinery occupying advantageous 
side space. This hangar houses ten ships. 

Standardized sectional units permit economical construction 
of any size hangar. 


Save a Third 
NOTRUS HANGAR CORPORATION 


Esperson Building, Houston, Texas 


G. L. Mahaney Guarantee Construction Reed Lumber .Co. 
409 Kilkea Drive Co... 140 Cedar St. Hearst Bidg., 
Los Angeles New York San Francisco 


Send for Bulletin 











. 
Tachometer Driving 
and other 
Power Transmission 


Made by the largest producer b 
of steel wire flexible shaft 


The S.S.White Dental Mfg.Co. 


Industrial Division 
152 West 42nd St. 


r 
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ic ore 
| S.S.WHITE 
FLEXIBLE 
SHAFTS 


Handbook 





jer 
pn Engineers 





The SS.WHITE 
~— DENTAL MFG.CO. 
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The smartest poe job at the Detroit Show 
—The Arrow Sport— 


FINISHED WITH VAN SCHAACK PRODUCTS 

















Gea of appearance promotes pride and satisfaction in to the elements, thereby giving assurance of a maximum of safe flying 
ownership—a vital consideration in this modern age of color— hours—Technical experts, too, ate constantly concentrating every 
and accomplished only with Van Schaack Finishes. Curiously effort toward the perfection of Van Schaack Finishes. Even you will 
enough, too, competition has increased the deman: for these products eventually purchase them with the prompt assurance that the raw 
—and that demand is satisfied by careful anticipation of the needs of materials used are the finest obtainable—and the results attained will 
the Aeronautical Industry. provide mutual satisfaction as every well-pleased Van Schaack customer 
Van Schaack Finishes are carefully designed to give utmost resistance _ will testify. 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
Thinners, Dopes, Lacquers, Nitrocellulose Specialties 
Main Office and Plant: 3358 Avondale Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. Independence 0400 




















HE Pyle-National distributed system of airport lighting 
gives pilots (and passengers) a true perspective picture of 

the field. First cost and operating costs make the airport mana- 

ger sure he has a sound investment. 

Pyle-National experience in large-area lighting gives you an in- 

stallation that completely meets operating requirements, now 

or in the future. 


Write for bulletins or advice on specific problems. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 
1334-1358 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 












Manufacturers of a full line of airport and aircraft lighting equipment ineluding special wiring appliances fer efficient and economical installati 
A9-21-Gray 
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The best 


motor oil in 
the world” 


That’s why Transcontinental Air 
Transport chose Pennzoil for the safe 
lubrication of its 10 tri-motored Ford 
planes. 

TAT’s Technical Committee, 
with Col. Charles Lindbergh as 
its Chairman, have specified the 
best of everything. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY, Oil City, Pa. 


pENNZOIL 


HIGHEST QUALITY PENNSYLVANIA OIL 














Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 


All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and _ greater 
safety. . 


Manufactured by 
CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


13 Canal St. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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WATER TIGHT! 


ULLY and tightly enclosed, protected against é 
the enemies of brake-efficiency, Bendix 
Wheels and Bendix 2-Shoe Servo Brakes have 
added tremendously to controllability of 


airplanes. 
The brake and wheel are as near water-tight f 
as it is possible to make them. 

Now in production in all standard sizes. 


( Fully protected by patents and applications in U. S. and abroad> 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant: South Bend, Ind. 


Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chicago 


BENDIX @ BRAKES 


a ea 100% when insured 
w 


th 
AUER INCORPORATED 
Century Bidg., Mi 














Heat Treated Forgings 


Greatest strength with least weight 


We are pioneers in the production of highest grade 
aircraft and automotive forgings, and we now have 
one of the most up-to-date heat-treating plants in 
the country. 


Consult us on your requirements. We will gladly 
~ place our experience and resources at your disposal. 
“The Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Inc. 

90 North Street, Endicott, N. Y. 


ENDICOTT 


“The forging people who satisfy” 











Only reliable products 
can be continuously 


advertised 


rr -_. 
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More Sheed 
less fuel 


less 
“follow-up” 


ARTSHORN Streamline 

Tie Rods offer little 
wind resistance — they are 
light and strong. They con- 
form to modern streamline 
aircraft design. 


Hartshorn Streamline Tie 
Rods will not stretch, and 


therefore cut “follow-up” and 
lining-up costs. 
Es m Planes are more satisfactory 


when they are braced with 


AIRCRAFT _ HartshornStreamline Tie Rods. 


TIE RODS ©— sTEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











TIMM AIRPLANE CORP. 
901 N. San Fernando Rd. 
Glendale, Calif. 

















SEAMLESS 


STEEL TUBING 


All Aircraft Grades 


WarEHOUsE stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mr. sHIPMENTs for substantial 
production requirements. 


SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 


1435 FRANKLIN STREET 
DETROIT 

19 Scott St. 32 E. Front St. 

CINCINNATI 


216 N. Alameda St. 
BUFFALO . LOS ANGELES 








A no m. p. h. Peepelier 


cannot do Justice to vv v 
a 130 m. p. h. plane 
Se eRe 





Hamiiton 
Fits the “PROP” — 
to Give Maximum 
Efficiency ... 


maximum efficiency can only be obtained when 
the propeller is exactly fitted to meet individu- 
al requirement of the planes. A 110 mile per hour 

“prop” cannot do justice to a 130 mile per hour plane. 

There is a loss in performance. 

Through a series of s: % i ” fitted 

plane — . the —— “a ‘on ee ability > 

sired. These tests + om to any manufacturers or individuals 

w to a ship. 





Hamilton People an made from wood enon yh Te -_ with = 
without spinner. ey are known erted pilots 
world own, Ask for full details. ix 


Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 
Pacific Coast Branch: Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Cal. 












WE MAKE 


on our automatics, thousands of parts 
of alloy-steel, hardened and heat-treated 
to meet the most exacting service. 


Do you AVIATION PEOPLE need 
products of such quality? 


If so—let’s get together. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Jenkintown, Pa., Box 528 














PACEMAKERS 


Henry A. Berliner, Vice-President, 
former president of the Berliner 
“en, 4 Aircraft pean 0h a — 
" . aviation research since 
Henry A. Berliner days of the industry. Temple N. 
Joyce, Vice-President, who es an Bye 
tional reputation as a test jot for ¢ army 
during the war, brings to B/J the expert pilot’s 
kno /e of what a plane must do. 
Expect great things of B/J planes! — 








Temple N. Joyce 


BERLINER-JOYCE 
AIRCRAFT w CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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EXPERIENCE 


Older than 
the Industry 


While the Wright brothers were 
still experimenting with gliders, S. 
Cheney & Son were making air- 
cooled cylinders at Manlius. Since 
that time the Cheney organization 
has been closely identified with 
leading manufacturers of _  air- 
cooled motors. Our twenty-five 
years’ experience are available for 
the solution of your’ cylinder 
problems. 


S. Cheney & Son 


Manlius, N. Y. 








COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 


made by 


| EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


Genuine leather for airplanes is 
NON-INFLAM MABLE durable and clean. 


Sample books furnished on application 
Chicago. Ill. 
912 W. Washington Flvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
1600 Locust St. 


Toronto, Ont. 
152 Duchess St. 


New York City 
74 Gold St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


569 Howard St. 


Portland, Ore. 
474 Glison St. 








ALUMINUM 


AND ITS ALLOYS 
for Aircraft 


Aluminum Company of America 


2482 Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Flies Like bs het tied Like a Kitten 
The Ideal Ship 
For Training Schools: 


The initial cost is not great, 

Maintenance is low, 

It is economical to operate, 

Students solo in less time in a Kitty 
Hawk, 

When not being used for training it 
makes an ideal ship for ‘‘passen- 
ger hopping,”’ 

It is the ship that the newly soloed 
flyer likes, and usually can afford 
to own. 


BOURDON AIRCRAFT CORP. 
HILLSGROVE, R. I. 
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FAIRCHILD. exis moro. 


planes and open biplanes form a complete line of quality 
aircraft for dealers’ sales. Fairchild aviation products also 
include pontoons, skis, landing lights and engines. Deal- 
ers addregs Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
FR poration, Farmingdale, L. 1, U. S.A. 


AIRPLANES 


PIFPPIFIFFIFFFFPFIPIVI IAS FFSISAFFIFIFIFI IIIS 











“TTANINE 


Registered Trade Mark 
A Complete Range of 


AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 
Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 
Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 
Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 


TITANINE, Inc. 
Union, Union Counry, New Jersey 


Contractors to the United States Government 











PITCAIRN 
AIRCRAFT 








For Air Mail use + s#ies#f SUPER MAILWING 
For Sport or Private use » » SPORT MAILWING 
—<—$_$ = 


Prrcarmn AIRCRAFT, Inc.. 
Bryn Athyn Penna. 

















20 Years Experience Behind Our Service} 
HARTZELL PROPELLER CO. PIQUA,Q.; 
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Aluminum Fuel and 


Ou Tanks 


‘‘Tank up with the leaders”’ 


Lightest aluminum 
welded tank per gallon 
—most durable— highest 
safety factor. Prices in 
range with commercial 
aviation. 


Streloff-Naughton 


CORPORATION 
50 Williams Street, Long Isand City, N. Y- 
Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 














Supreme In Fact 
As Well As In Name 
Originated in 1908 
Preferred in 1929 
Nation-wide acceptance as the 
standard of comparison 


SUPREME PROPELLER CO. 


Wichita, Kansas 


MANUFACTURED SINCE 1908 BY 
THE STONE PROPELLER CO. 
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SIEMENS..... 


Air Cooled Aviation Engines 





eae 


SIEMENS “5” 83 H.P. 1710 R.P.M. 
SIEMENS “7” 113 H.P. 1720 R.P.M. 
SIEMENS “9” 128 H.P. 1736 R.P.M. 


Smoothness of Running 
Efficiency — Dependability 


K. G. FRANK 


75 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















U HSA S 
RINGS 


ot 






Used . Aeromarine Curtiss 
by: Alliance Fairchild 
Allison Pratt & Whitney 
American Cirrus Warner 
E. W. Bliss Wright 
Comet and many others 






See full page advertisement in current issues of 
one Digest, Western Flying and Aviation Engi- 
neering. 








U. S. Hammered Piston Ring Co., Paterson, N. J. 


rar oe SUITS — 


“hak. "Exe Mechanics, white or 
















Lee p Pa zipper eee 
grey or marine. gh 7.50 
Lee button front. Each.... 5.00 
Sizes 46 to 50— 






10 per cent additional. 








TD 
WESTERN BRANCH-——3769 Moneta Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WHERE TO FLY 





ALABAMA 








ILLINOIS 








MICHIGAN 





MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
MONTGOMERY AIRPORT 


(600 Acres) 
Montgomery, Ala. 


I» 





Save money and learn to fly with us where climatic 

conditions permit daily instruction, thus permit- 

ting you to complete the course in one half the 

time required in other sections of the country. 
Send for our literature. 





FLY WITH US 


We design and build our own airplanes. 
There is a saving of over $1,000 on every 
airplane we build, which enables our 
members to fly at the lowest rate in 
Chicago. 
Part of your ground schooling is working 
on Club airplanes which are al-vays under 
construction in the Club workshop. 
If you are interested in getting a complete 
ground schooling, and flying various types 
of ships. call and see us, or write for 
information. 

Dual instruction $10.00 per hour. 

Solo $5.00 per hour 


Edgewater Flying Club, Inc. 


3410 Montrose Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 




















FOR 
SUCCESS 
IN THE AIR 
TAKE OFF 
WITH 


CONTINENTAL 


Investigate our Pilots Train- 
ing School—Unit Method— 
pay as you go. Ajir Corps 





System — no long ground 
course—our own field to fly 
from. 


CONTINENTAL 
AIR SERVICES 


Incorporated 
2420 South Parkway, Chicago 





























‘ Learn to Fly at a Midwest Airways 
Corporation School 
Under the direction of John H. Livingston 
Three large Airports in the central west—at 
Aurora, Ill., Monmouth, Ill., and Waterloo, Iowa. 
We are training students to fly because we need 
pilots for the planes we sell. Largest distributors 
of commercial aircraft in the central states. 


MIDWEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Waco and Ryan Distributors 















= MS br SS 
YS 


Complete Air and Ground School 
TRAVEL AIR AND STINSON PLANES 
EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS 
FURNITURE CAPITAL AIR SCHOOL 
701 Michigan Trust, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MISSOURI ————_—_ 














Complete flying 
and ground courses 
under licensed 
transport pilots. 
New Travel Airs 
with OX5, Whirl- 
wind, and Caminez 
motors. Send for 
free copy of ‘“‘Sky- 
ward Ho!” our 
profusely illus 
trated catalog. 


PARES 
AIR COLLEGE 
204 Mo. Thea. 

Bidg. 
St. Louis. Mo. 





N-693 


A National System of Aviation Schools 


Universal Flying School ......... Cleveland, Ohio 
Universal Flying School ............ Marion, Ill. 
Universal Flying School ........ Memphis, Tenn. 
Universal Flying School ....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Universal Flying School .. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Universal Flying School ........ Rochester, Minn. 
Universal Flying School .........St. Louis, Mao. 
Universal Flying School ......... St. Paul, Minn. 
Universal Flying School ......... Wichita, Kansas 


Porterfield Flying School 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOL 


Headquarters 
1061-1070 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. 


....Kagnsas City, Kansas 











MARYLAND 


NEBRASKA 




















> FLYING SCHOOL 
2. Hartford Airport. 
: at Hartford, Conn. 
Fe . PART OF THE 
COLONIAL 





FLYING SYSTEM 


‘LEARN TO FLY 


at “The Flyer’s Paradise” 


AYER (ING SCHOC 
Ar we — 
LAG _— 


a 2S 
a 
LOSERS 


DEL-MAR-VA. AIRPORT 
Hebron, Md. 


Four way field, 235 a¢res. The largest and most 
modern equipped airport in the East, where flying 
conditions are ideal; all year around school. In- 
struction under personal supervision of U. S. 
licensed Transport pilots on New American Eagle, 
Challenger and Fairchild planes, with OX5 and 
radial motors. Students may obtain room and 

rd on the field or within walking distance. 
Del-Mar-Va. Flying School, Inc., Hebron, Md. 




















MASSACHUSETTS 


BearnAVIATION 





WHERE LINDBERGH_STARTED! 


a 
GET TRAINING i 


THAT ASSURES SUCCESS!= ~~ 


Come to Lincoln—one of the largest, best- 
known and finest-equipped civilian air 
schools in the U. S.. We trained Lindbergh 
(our. FREE Literature tells the story). 
Prepare you for a pilot, commercia)] or 
transport license. Complete, practical 
courses in airplane building and mechanics. 
Instructors and training planes carry U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce licenses. Write for 
FREE Literature today. 


LINCOLN AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
740 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 






















The fact that schools 
advertising in the 
WHERE TO FLY 
section of AVIA- 
TION. have done so 
over a period of years 
is one of the best testi- 
monials to the efh- 
ciency of this type of 
advertising. 


Cape Cod Glider School 


American Motorless Aviation Corpn. 
Solo flying, Juniors 14-17, Seniors 17-70. 
The German Course in America. 
Attractive summer camp rates. Write 
SOUTH WELLFLEET, MASSACHUSETTS 




















MICHIGAN 
LEARN TO FLY IN DETROIT 
planes, student 
used booster 
write 


HARRY ANDERSON 
2125 David Stott Blidg.. Detroit, Mich. 














NEW JERSEY 


IF YOU WANT TO 
LEARN TO FLY 


it will pay you to visit Newark Air School—one 
of the finest air schools in the East—before mak- 
ing your choice. Capt. J. O. Donaldson and Maj. 
R. L. Copsey in charge. Twelve new planes. 
Elementary and advanced courses. Write for 


eatalog. 











NEWARK 
AGES 


NEWA KK METROPOLITAN AIRPORT 


Newark, N. J Tel. Mulberry 1310 | 
39 minutes from New York City 
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WHERE TO 


FLY 






















































instructors who have taken the special 
Curtiss Instructors’ Course. 

In this splendid modern course only the 
finest equipment is used—including the 
highest priced training planes. 

Avail yourself of this first-class training ~ 
and properly prepare for a high place, in 
the fascinating business of aviation. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 


27 West 57th Street, New York City 


VIATIO 


Needs Trained Men 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Drafting Airplane Construction Rigging 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics 
Flying 
As Outlined by Dept. of Commerce 
Any of these courses will qualify you for one of 
the positions in aviation industry. 
Free Employment Service 
While Training and After Graduation. 


2 . 


0 
- arse 
1780 Broadway at 57th st., New York, N.Y. 
NEW YORK STATE 


THE PERFECT 

TAKE-OFF FOR YOUR 
R, FLYING CAREER... 
AVIATION SCHOOL 
Afterthe Army pattern — 
equipment, curriculum, 
seen kateenevent Piola, 
where Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Byrd 


hopped from. 45 minutes from Broad- 
—_ Dormitory,for resident students, 



















































































NEW JERSEY NEW YORK STATE OKLAHOMA 
AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICE. Inc COLONIAL | | AMERICA’S FINEST 
,| FLYING SCHOOL AVIATION 
o Buffalo Airport— SCHOOL 
Red Bank, New Jersey - eae 
Waco and Fairchild Aerial Taxi Service to Any PART OF THE 
nie "henge Petree des COLONIAL 
Hangar Space at Sonmeasbls Rates FLYING SYSTEM 
NEW YORK CITY 
COLONIAL 
LEARN To FLY > FLYING SCHOOL 
> At a CURTISS SCHOOL z| Utica Airport— \ 
h\The new Curtiss course is now 3 ee oe y SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
ready. It was prepared for you PART CF tue i 
’ by civil and military experts. It COLONIAL \S 
_ ig standard at each of the 35 FLYING SYSTEM i TULSA, © © © © OKLA 
Curtiss schools. It is conducted solely by OHIO TEXAS 














Springfield Flying School 


We use the new Dept. of Commerce rules 
as the basis of our school program. Flight 
and ground school instruction for private, 
limited commercial, and transport licenses. 
Our students receive individualized instruc- 
tion on five types of open and. cabin ships. 
Ground school courses are complete and in- 
clude overhaul of Wright J-6 motors. 


The Little-Greiner Flying Service, Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Travei Air Distributors, Central Ohio 














800 FORT WORTH CLUB BUILDING 
FORT WORTH, — 


——-  -§ =i 


KR 


| <2"! 
STUDENT INSTRUCTION 


4 DEAL ALL-VEAR FLYING+ 
TEXAS FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


@ 








PENNSYLVANIA 








Four Way Field 


: 80 Acres 

Complete primary and advanced ground 
and flying courses. 

All equipment and personnel licensed by 
both State and Federal Departments of 
Commerce. Write for booklet. 


Altoona Aircraft Corp. 


O., Tyrone, Pa. 
Central, Pa. vietributore for Curtiss Flying 
Service, Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Corp: 





BEST TRAINING 
AT 
LOWEST PRICES 


New Late type equipment, 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS SCHOOLS 
MéAllister Bldg., San’ Antonio, ‘Tex. 


experienced transpert 
pilots. Field with hard surfaced runways. en 
years’ successful experience in commercial aviation. 








WISCONSIN 























Distributors: Travel Air, Avro-Avian, Keystone-Loening 

LEARN TO FLY: Complete flying courses 
complying with latest regulations of the Depart- 
nent of Commerce. Adequately equip you for private 


or commercial license. Expert licensed instructors. 


Let’s go to NEPCO School 
of Flying 
Mile Square Airport 
Wisconsin’s. Largest and Finest 
Airport and School 
8 Hours’ Free Instruction with every new 
Fairchild KR-Airplane purchased from us. 
Limited Commercial Course $750, other 


courses proportionately. Including 5 hours 
x/e instruction on Ford Tri-Motor Plane. 


NEPCO Tri City Flying Service, Inc. 
Distributors Fairchild Airplanes. 

































The first stép in learning to fly is 
to select the right school. Let the 
“Where To Fly” Section help you. 






















10-, 20. and 50-Hour Flying Courses lead- 
ing to Federal licenses conducted at Pit-~ 
cairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa., one of the 
largest in the East, in midst of ideal flying 
country. Alll-year-round school. Modem 
flying equipment. No liability bond re- 
quired. Write for Mlustrated Booklet. 





Pitcairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa.” 

















Write N. J. roy A Pt seer Ludington ‘Philadelphia Fly ng. Service, Ine. Capt. L. G. Mulzer, Gen. Mgr. 
[LadrintionSchectatac Mineoin ERY: | cuy oSteitits “lat Bet Pia. Pe Wiswede Rail. Wie 
ROCHESTER fi: 

of FLYING SCHOOL 

5 g | Rochester Airport— THE “WHERE TO FLY” SEC. 
: z| at Rochester, N.Y. TION IS ARRANGED GEO.- 
é | Ceneeaeen & PITCAIRN AVIATION GRAPHICALLY FOR YOUR 
z FLYING SYSTEM of Pennsylvania, Inc. CONVENIENCE. LEADING 


SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY ARE REPRE- 
SENTED IN THIS SECTION. 
SELECT YOUR SCHOOL FROM 
THIS CONVENIENT GUIDE. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 





cnnansy 








Advertisement 


on the inside back cover 
of this issue. 








HANGARS 


Fireproof steel hangars. 
Erected anywhere. 
Send for catalogue No. 110 


AIRPORT HANGAR 


Chatham Phenix Bldg. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Eastern Representatives of 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL and IRON CO. 
Evansville, Indiana, U. S. A. 








Actual Size 
SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 


We will send you by return mail a beauti- 
ful pair of sterling silver wings mounted 
on bar pin with safety catch, also identi- 
fication card issued by National Flyers 
Ass’n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics 
and boosters. 

Tlustrated booklet describing Daveaport’s 
large Airport and school mailed with each 
order. 


Iowa-Iilinois Airways Inc. 


Davenport, Iowa 





TRIUMPH 


MAGNETIC 
FUEL GAGES FOR pmonare 
NEW MODELS FOR COWL, 
WING, OR SPRCIAL TANKS 
Manufactured by 
™ Boston Auto Gage Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Burgess Norton Perfectlap Piston Pins for 
the following makes of motors are stocked 
by Automotive Jobbers everywhere. 

Curtiss OX-5 
Curtiss OXX-6 U.S.A.Std. 
Wright ~ Liberty 
Whirlwind ja, sad 


THE BURGESS NORTON MFG. CO., 
549 Peyton St., Geneva, Ml. 








AVIATION PROTECTION, Inc 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 








Northeaster Flying Togs 


Helmets, goggles, flying suits. 
Write for complete catalog. 
BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
66 E. 13l1st St.. New York City 





OX5 Cylinders 
Reground and fitted with new pistons. wrist 
pins, rings, valve seats and valve guides. 
Hisso & OX5 crank shafts reground. Main 
bearings rebabbited, line bored and fit. 

KEMP MACH. CO. 
Muncie, Ind. 








Aviation Emblems 


JOHNSON CO. 





Emblems for Flying 

Schools — Clubs — Etc.. 

Souvenirs for Airport 
Wing Building Openings — Passenger 


Flights 
352 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
Write for C atalogue P 








STEARMAN, D. H. MOTH 
AND MONOCOUPE 


GEO. A. WIES, Inc. 
Hangar and Office Garden City 
Roosevelt Field 2 New York 














In Fock or on Short Notice 
12 Years’ Experience 
GARDNER PROPELLER WORKS 
Forest Park, Ill. 








PiITCH& BANK 
INDICATOR 








Airplane Covers 


Silk thread sewed with “FLIGHTEX” AAA 








Booklet 





Your Position at a glance 


ments”’ 
RIEKER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1919 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Ps. 


“RIEKER Navigating Instru- 
sent en request. 








OX-5 SPECIALISTS 
onderfully complete line of peste for OX 
are at attractive . Also general 
utility material and accessori Cylinder 
repairing. Send for 1929 Catalogue No. 7. 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 
435 Equitable Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 





Facilities. 
in Metal, 


Distributors: Travel Air, Avro-Avian, Keystone-Loening 
Authorized Wright Dealer and Service Station 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 

Complete and modern Repair 
High class work, 
Wood, Covering, Painting and Welding. 
Ludington Philadelphia Fl 
Operators of the Philadelphia Airport 
City Office—816 Atlantic Bldg., 





and Replacement 
immediate attention, 







ying Service, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Fabric. 


cotton 
Standard J1 ....$105 American Eagle. .$100 
Jenny ieee ea’ Commandaire 100 
Cc anuck Sle cuece’s 100 Challanger ..... 100 
5 eae 95 IES 6 55 sinew 95 
Waco. 10 ....... 95 Travel Air ...... 100 
Eaglerock ...... 100 Monocoupe ...... 75 


Pinked Tape 3c. yd. 


Dope $1.50 gal. 


Ribecord $3 Ib. 
EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Ore 


WORKS 
4305 N. Narragansett Ave., 


Our prices below that of cheap 


Long Needle, 25c. 
Thinner, Ditto. 


Chicago, Ill. 











HASKELITE 


ee Recog 
rtan . 
beth 2 bag Ba plywood for airplane 
construction. Over 30 applications. Blue 


data book on request. 
pr ASKELITE MFG. CORPORATION 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 








made from new 


Phoenix Clear Nitrate Dope 
gi: 4 & 50 gal. wood barrels. 
in 30 gal. wood ba: 
5155 in 5 gal. boxed cans. 
Immediate a F. 0. B. factory. All fresh 


PHOENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


rrels. 


high grade materials. 




















PITCH INDICATOR 


Adjustable Zero 
Readable at a Glance. 
Booklet on Request 


Frisbie Aircraft Products 


Box 389, New Haven, Conn 










AIRPLANE COVERS 
Recover your plane now with our Sweebrock 
Grade ‘‘A"’ Cotton Covers 
FIT RIGHT AND STAY RIGHT 
Complete Set includes tacks, rib cord, mag- 
netic hammer and rib needle, 


Standard........ $115 Am. Eagle...... er * 
Jenny 3 Monocou: TR 80 
Ceewek......... 105 Swallow °27..... 100 
Waco 9 ...-- 100 Commandagir.. Oe 
Waco 10 105 Curtiss Robin. 85 


Eagle Rock 27... 100 Swaliow ‘26. 00 
Eagle Rock ’28... 105 Curtiss $ Oriole. . 100 
Travelair........ 100 Arrow Spt...... 95 














FLOTTORP 





The Standaré at ee ,Propelters for 
‘wenty 


ity 
ORP PROPELLER COMPANY 
ae Oa Genie. Michigan 





























BEST SINCE 1917 





Govt. Grade ‘‘A’’ Cloth, 39 in. wide. 
1 to 50 yds. 45e.—50 to 100 yds. 40c.—over 100,38c. 
Van Schaack Bros. Dope, 1 gal. $2.25, 5 Se $1.80 
gal., 30-gal. .60 gal., 50 gal., $1. 
Rib Cord, $1. 00 Spool; Needles, 50c. each. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
Send 25% with Order. 


SWEEBROCK AVIATION CO. 
P.O. Box 176, Ft. Yayne, Indiana 











13 STYLES 



















Consult 
the Professional Service 
Directory on Page 48 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


UNDISPLAYED—RATE PER WORD: 
vositions Wanted, Positions Vacant, 


ment, 10 cents a word, minimum 


an insertion; 15 cents a word if a box 
eare of any of our offices 


ae 


Preneae: 40 cents a line an insertion. 


ot 


and 
all other classifications, excepting oy A 


INFORMATION: 


Box Numbers may be in care of our ew 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices. 


Discount of 10% if full payment is made in 
advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals) . 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


lL ep B-Memeae se io Kas $6.00 an inch 
6 20< FNS eA Oe 5.75 an inch 
8 to 14 inches........... 5.50 an inch 
Other spaces and contract rates on request. 
An advertising inch is measured 


cally 
on one column, 3 columns—30 inches— 
te a page. 





FOR SALE 








FOR SALE FOR SALE 

AMERICAN Eagle, 1928, license C-1386, re- | FOR SALE—Wasp_ motor No. 6484—series A— | FOR SALE: OX-5 motor. i 
newed August, 1929, flown 45 hours; cost 410 hp., fown 751:2 hours. Less than 200 and intake ines ge car 
$2,900, price $1,500. Will deliver within 200 | hours since last complete overhaul. Running | seventy-two hours. Overhauled last winter at 
miles. Beaufort Flying Service, 517 Mechanics | good when removed from plane. Box and | fifty hours. Turns 1,450 on the ground. Sacri- 
Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Penna. ready for shipment from Brownsville, Texas. | fice for quick sale $295. James Crawford 
Price $800.00. Pan-American Airways, Inc., | Mayer Aircraft Corporation, Bridgeville, Pa. — 


BRAND new monoplane, 2-place dual control, 

new 110 hp. Anzani air cooled motor; have 
no funds, must sell, will consider partner, $1,500 
flyaway. R. Scherb, Tottenville, Staten Island, 
New York. 





BRAND-NEW Arrow Sport LeBlond ‘60’ in 
perfect condition, just as it was received from 
factory July 8th. It is in warehouse near 
Roosevelt Field. Price $2,900. Write or tele- 
phone Freeport, N. Y. 4853, Hugh Rockwell. 


Brownsville, Texas. 


FOR SALE: OX-5 motor. New rings run in 

and guaranteed to be dependable and service- 
able. $300. J. H. Ecker, 422 W. 4th Ave., 
Flint, Mich. 


FOR SALE: Waco 10 OX-5, completely over- 

hauled, turns 1,420; ship never been cracked, 
like new, $2,000. Lewis Wint, 264 North Ave., 
Pontiac, Mich. 











BIRD, new OX-5 motor, 125 hours, Miller valve 

action, fast, A-l1 condition, flyaway, $2,350. 
a hs ie mechan Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Garden 
ity, Me 


CHALLENGER, OX-5, less than one year old, 

absolutely sound, motor completely rebuilt. 
New Berryloid finish, $2,300. Wm. Penn Air- 
port, Bustleton, Phila., Pa. Fairchilds and 
Challenger dealers. 


FOR SALE: One 60 hp. LeBlond. Also have num- 

ber of 60 hp. Velie M-5 engines, purchased on 
large contract. Having now adopted 90 hp. en- 
gines as standard on our Golden Eagle airplanes. 
we are willing to sell these smaller engines, which 








FOR SALE: Fine ‘“Flivver’’ sport plane, $800 

cash. Four cylinder sport plane motors, 
$150 to $300. Flivver plane blueprints, $5. 
Ford conversion blueprints, Indian twin 
motors with props., $40. Motorcycle  pro- 
pellers, $7, $8 and $10; hubs, $6 and $8. Midget 
turnbuckles, 25c. 4 cyli magnetos, $15. 
Sport plane radiators, $15. Wheels, $15 piar. 
Steel tube landing gears With axle, $25. Send 
10c. for circulars. Storms Aviation Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


FOR SALE: J-5 motor and propeller, first-class. 
Trade for any late model three-place. FS-269,. 
Aviation, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE: New tapered wing Waco J-5 motor 
taken in on trade, flown less than 15 hours, 
$7,000. Skyways, Inc., Cleveland Airport. 














are all new, at reduced prices. Golden Eagle 

. Aircraft Corporation, nad East Industrial 

Avenue, Inglewood. Calif 

FOR SALE: Three absolutely brand new Curtiss 
Hammondsport OX-5 motors in_ original 

crates. Complete in every respect. Make me an 

offer. J. A. Field, 112 Se = ema St., Bradford, 

Penna. 

FOR SALE: Curtiss Robin, 2 Waco 10. Also 


wings and parts for Pitcairn Orowing. Write 
or call Red Bank Airport, Red Bank, J. 
Phone Red Bank 1730. 





FOR SALE: OX-5 American Eagle, like new. 

always in hangar. Motor in excellent condi- 
tion. Price $2,000. Raymond Demass, Chester- 
ton, Indiana. 





FOR SALE: Curtiss OX-5 motor, brand new, 

still in original crate. Price $550. Peterson 
Greenman Co., 117 W. University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 





Re-CONDITIONED 
GUARANTEED 
NEW CURTISS 
OX5 ENGINES 


For Sale 


We offer for immediate 
sale a quantity of re-condi- 
tioned practically new OX5 
engines at a bargain. 


FS-264, Aviation 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., 


New York, N. Y. 














FOR SALE: New Eaglerock piolene, with 150 
Hispano motor: used abou hours. 

Financial difficulties. Must sell. * price $2,500. 

FS-267, Aviation, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 

cago, ° 

FOR SALE: Travel Air OX-5, Department of 
Commerce license, compass, booster and other 

extras. A real bargain at $1,500. 





airways, Hornell, New York. 


Hornell - 





FOR SALE: OXX-6 motor completely over- 
hauled, block tested 4 hours, turns up 1,525 

on & ground. Price $500. E. W.*Cernahan, Niles, 
ich. 


FOR SALE: Velie M-5; 12 hours since factory 
overhaul. New inclosed valve action; tom- 
plete with hub and exhaust ring; cannot be 
told from new, 5 OX-5 Hammondsport, 
only 35 hours; not a rebuilt motor; no rust. 
Compote $550. Drigg’s Dart 2-place biplane, 
late type dual magneto Anzani 40 hp. On 
about 20 hours. Never cracked. ust the 
te ~ your club or airport should have. Earl 
. Ewing, Aircraft Service, an, Ohio. 
Fon SALE: 1928 American le, A-1 — 
tion. Never — or damaged in 
way. Always kept in em. fiown by wane. 
port pilot exclusively. Ship has dual controls, 
double ailerons, first aid, Pyrene, Hartzell prop. 
Ship was licensed, but due to not using same 
have not renewed same. Here is your Led 
for a real buy. Like new in os on: 
ust overhauled. be 130 
urs. to fly 


Really ? oy at $2, 000. Reade 
away. Ernest Zastrow, Portage, Wis. 
FOR SALE: Wabieint tg at and 














standard steel propeller, aranteed 
tion. Cash only. B. T. Barter, Tola, fo 
FOR SALE: New Hisso parts, Dixie 800, mags. 

$30, water pumps $10. a = carburetor 
$30 OX-5 Zenith c Berling 
mag ote oe and breaker assembly, intake ‘mani- 
folds PD $15 28s. EB. & 
props., we xis cach. Hisso crankshaft $5. 
1 OX-5 crankshaft $5. One Gne- Model E Hisso 


motor comp 
A Hisso motor eurogee 
$400. G. D. Cie. isos’ Calif. St., a ~~ 





ciseo, Calif. 





1928 MODEL 
ANZANIES 











30, 35, 
Motors priced as low as 
hp. Lawrence air-cooled Pn a slightly in- 


60, 80 and 120 hp., new Anzani 
5 each. 28 
complete $60. One & Whitney 
Wasp good for twelve wanted hours more 

ce $1,750. Water-cooled motors rang- 
ing from 90 hp. to 420 hp., very cheap. 
Write for prices. 


KARL ORT, York, Pa. 








Opportunity to Buy 


Cabin Plane and 
Design 


One of the leading commercial aircraft 
manufacturers has an 8-place cabin 
monoplane, with design and engineer- 
ing data, less Wright J-5 motor, for 
sale. The design is by a nationally 
recognized aeronautical engineer. The 
ship has been satisfactorily test flown 
and only the manufacturer’s decision to 
concentrate in the small ship field pre- 
vents it being placed in production. 
This is an attractive purchase for a 
manufacturer who wishes to enter the 
cabin field with most research com- 
pleted or for a newly incorporated 
company wanting something tangible 
to offer its stockholders. Priced for 
immediate action. 


Box FS-172, Aviation Magazine 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 150 Hisso Jenny. Motor less than 

twenty hours since complete overhaul, turns 
1,450 on blocks. All newly covered with Flight- 
tex fabric and never cracked up. tos $1,000. 
Also 1 Avro upper wing and 2, 80 hp. LeRhone 
engines. FS-252, Aviation, Tenth ie at 36th 
Street, New York. 


FOR SALE: Waco 10, crashed by storm. Rear 
half fuselage and tail, left landing gear (and 
part of right), wheels, tires, radiator, struts, 
controls, all wires and instruments OX. Top 
s in fair condition; all ailerons good. Mis- 
cellaneous parts, fittings, etc. $95 for the lot. 
James Crawford, Mayer Aircraft Corporation, 
Bridgeville, Pa. 
FOR SALE: Complete set of Ryan-Seimens tools 
as from factory. Worth $85 new. will sell 
for $50. N. R. Hennessy, Excelsior, Minn. 
GOING out of business: Wings, ailrons, fuselage, 
tails complete, landingears, wing struts, 
motors, different kind, new, used parts, in- 
struments, wheel, _ tires, tubes, propellers, 
aeroplanes; five hundred and up. 5 povecin 
while they last. York Airways, wok 
LINCOLN-PAGE licensed. New ~% June. 
_ Thirty_hours only. Like new. $1,600 takes 
it. Pal-Waukee Airport, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 
LIQUIDATION sale—2 new OX-5 Challengers: 
2 new Monocoupes. Attractive prices on 
above for quick sale. Beach, Trustee, 98 
High Street, Hartford. Conn. 























FOR SALE 
Ryan 


Brougham 
with Wright J-5 


Fully equipped, 162 hours. Inertia 
starter, turn and bank, climb indicator, 
heater, compass, brakes, pneumatic tire 
tail wheel. Always in hangar. Motor 
and ship guaranteed perfect condition. 


Price, $4,000 


Joseph H. Dotterweich 
438 Pratt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jefferson ‘1101—Telephone—Filmore 6399 








NEW OXX-6 motors in original boxes, very 
reasonable price. Will ship with privilege of 





inspection. Grant Marine Motor Company, 2625 

St. Clair Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

ONE used Sokker, B.M.W. motor, good condi- 
tion; two monocoupes. one used: two Stear- 

mans, excellent condition. Geo. A. Wies, Inc.. 

Roosevelt Field No. 2, Garden City, N. Y 





PARACHUTES, new and used, rope ladders for 

stunt men, ete. Specify weight. Thompson 
Bros. Balloon and Parachute Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
Established 1903. 





SPECIAL 180 Hisso-Eaglerock: practically 

new, located in New York City. Must be dis- 
posed of for financial reason. First reasonable 
offer accepted. FS-242, Aviation, Tenth Ave. 
at 36th Street, New York. 





TRAVEL AIR OX-5, $2,000, 444 hours. Never 
been cracked up. The Columbus Flying Serv- 
ice, Norton Field, Columbus. Ohio. 








TYPE 2000 Travelair biplane with OX-5 motor 

—A-1 condition. Good as new. Delivery 
made with approved United States Airworthy 
Commercial Certificate. Demonstration arranged 


near Alexandria Bay, New York—covers and 
motor in excellent condition. Price right. Write 
or wire, Jenny Aircraft & Boats Limited, Kings- 


ton, Ontario. 





WACO 9, condition same as new: just re-covered 
in May: best grade Flytex. Berryloid paint 
job, black, silver and red: motor less than 100 
hours, turns 1,400 on ground: fully equipped: 
dual controls and compass; approved for De- 
partment of Commerce license: for quick ante 
$1.285 cash: now at Parks Airport. See P. 
Collins, 40 DeMenil Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 


FOR SALE 





To make room for new ew we 
are offering for sale a 


Ryan B-1, J-5 in A-1 condition 
MASSACHUSETTS AIRWAYS 


CORPORATION 
Springfield Airport, Springfield, Mass. 











suueatt TWO 
Cessna Monoplanes 


Either may be had with or without Wright 
J5 engines. Both have had less than 150 hrs. 




















Also have complete line of Curtis OX5 
spare parts and valve replacement jigs. 
TEXAS FLYING SERVICE 
800 Ft. Worth Club Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
FOR SALE 
w EL DING equipment. New torches and 50 ft 
of hose First $70 takes it. ! . Bowen, 
Room 1502, 270 Madison Ave., New York. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 








WANTED—Standard J-1, clipped wing panels. 
For sale—Good OX-5 engine, complete $350. 
Jay Black, 29 N. Maple St., Akron, Ohio. 
WANTED—LeBlonde Kiner, Velie, J-4 and J-5 
Wright motors and parts. The Detroit Aero 
Motors Co., 5055-5059 Townsend Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. 








Travelair Speedwing Curtiss 
Challenger Engine 


Flown less than fifty hours. Complete set 
of instruments, brakes, self-starter. etc. 
Price $5,000. Stengel, Columbus 7700— 
70 Columbus, New York City. 








Arrow Sport Demonstrator 


25 hours’ time, LeBlond 60 engine, perfect 
condition. Ship has been flown on local 
hops only and never damaged in any way. 
$2,500 quick sale price. 
WRIGHT & ESENWEIN, INC. 
Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, N. Y. 











with or without mo- 


WANTED—Arrow Sport, 
Leonard Reynolds, 


tor, in any condition. 
Box * 123, Westport. Mace. 





WANTED: One Waco 9 fuselage or front half. 








Must be in perfect alignment and free from 
rust or other defects. Philip H. Rice, Y. M. 
C. A.. Roanoke. Va. 

WANTED—Used pair of 3 OX-5 wheels and 

tires. Must fit OX-5 Challenger. Ed. O. 
Wolf, 466 Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
WANTED: 2 or 3 ship hangar. State price and 

condition. Raymond Demass, Chesterton, 


Indiana. 





motors, propellers, 





WILL pay cash for airplanes 


instruments and airplane parts in any con- 
dition or quantity. Send complete details and 
price wanted in first letter. R. J. Bassett, 5615 


Winthrop Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





delay. 






It’s Direct— 
(THE SHORT WAY between the man 
with Aviation equipment to sell, and 

the buyer, is Aviation. 


When you have idle equipment to 
dispose of, advertise it in the Searchlight 
Section of Aviation. No trouble; no 
Address 


SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 
10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 
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Cornss FLYING SERVICE 
in disposing of this varied stock 
of listed planes offers you a chance 
for a reliable and wide saving, 
seldom available. 


In the interests of the buyer, ; 


each machine has been carefully 
examined on this list, and full 
information will be given at once 
upon request. 


Quick action is important to 
insure securing the equipment 
you need. 


Wire or write at once to 
Curtiss branches shown in last 
column, or to Dept. 3 


27 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sale.. 


UsEp PLANES 


Exceptional Opportunity to Buy from Wide 
Range of Planes at Lowest Possible Prices 





























ae ~~ 
Open ¥ Plane 
Name of Plane | Type or of No. Type of 
Cabin} Pass. 
Waco Bi. Open 3 C921 Ox5 $1,800.00— Memphis 
” e = 3 C7263 Ox5 1,900.00— “ 
- “ = 3 NC9513 | Ryan Siemans 1,875.00—Boston 
aa yi “ 3 2862 Without engine 1,400.00—Okla. City 
- “ - 3 C9506 1,750.00— 
Eaglerock * * 3 NC7256 | Ox5 hrs. 1,100.00— Valley Stream 
Fairchild Mono. |Cabin 5 NC3569 | J5 Whirlwind | 206144 hrs.| 4,900.00— “ 7 
# ° - 5 NC4043 | JS Whirlwind | 74 hrs. 5,550.00—  “ = 
o “fi ” 5 NC4878 5 Whirlwind 5,900.00— Moline, Ill. 
« m " 5 NC4755 5 Whirlwind | 108 hrs. 5,100.00 —Valley Stream 
« ” ” 5 NC4756 5 Whirlwind | 62 hrs. 5,800.00— “ “we 
ss “ 5 C5985 5 Whirlwind 5,900.00— Baltimore 
Fleet my | Jr.| Bi. Open 2 NC8615 arner Scarab 4,800.00—Okla. City 
American Eagle} ‘“ *€ 3 C271E Oxx! 90 hrs. 2,175.00— “ “ 
e ¢ - 3 C463E Ox5 60 hrs. 1,950.00 — a 
“ “ ” I 3 C545E Kinner J5 36 hrs. 3,550.00— “ vad 
” = - ” 3 C5992 Hisso 146 hrs. 2,550.00— “ #8 
“ on o + 3 C7561 Ox5 60 hrs. . - “. 
overhaul) 
“ sé son wi 3 C7173 Ox5 hrs. 1,950.00— “ “ 
os “ ye: - 3 C7762 Ox5 25 hrs. 1,950.00— + ” 
overhaul) 
Travelair md - 3 C7140 Oxx5 1,600.00— Boston 
2 3 3 C3747 OxsS ,200.00— “ 
“ ee ” 3 NC4851 | Ox5S 2,100.00— Moline, Ill. 
sa + - 3 15 Ox5S 1 hr. ,200.00— Boston 
- 5 3 3 C6295 Ox5S 113 hrs. 1,700.00— 
“ Mono. |Cabin 5 NC6470 | JSB Whirlwind 8,600.00— Moline, Iil. 
os Open 3 C9029 Ox5 363 hrs. 1,450.00— Miami 
o ” 3 C9030 OxS 403 hrs. 1,300.00— V. Stream 
Lincoln Page ” ¥: 3 C119E Ox5 1,350.00—San sco 
Stinson - 6: 3 NC2779 | J4 = 3,500.00— Boston 
engine 
” " cg 3 NC3795 | J4 pews oy 3,500.00— sid 
Mono. Prep Mono.| “ 2 8920 Velie Ms 2,000.00— Baltimore 
Monocoupe * Cabin 2 -| 5725 Velie M5 1,700.00— Louisville 
= e - 2 C6547 Velie MS 1,700.00— Baltimore 
“ ~ i 2 C6987 Velie MS New plane] 2,000.00— e: 
—never 
set up 
“ « ° 2 C7011 Velie M5 1,950.00— * 
e - ‘a 2 C805 Velie MS 1,800.00— Memphis 
“ ” 2 C6557 Velie MS E. 26 hrs. | 1,600.00—Okla. City 
P. 189. hrs. 
Rebuilt 
Factory 
“ m4 * 2 C6733 Velie.M5 = 
sid " - 2 ©7335 Velie M5 133 hrs. 1,875.00—Okla. City 
* - a 2 C7813 Velie M5 36 hrs. 1,950.00— 9 P 
Fairchild pid - 5 NC32 Cc er 5,000.00— Bri 
- - ~ 5 4440 js irlwind 8,500.00— 
= 4 a 5 C5985 J5 Whirlwind 000. oo 
” si _ 5 NC5643 5A Whirlwind 7,200.00— Kansas City 
sl - 5 5 NC3315 5C Whirlwind 6,900.00— Hartford 
id - i 5 NC5458 as Whirlwind 7,500.00— Boston 
Travelair Bi. Open 3 NC5392 1,800.00— 
653 he na 3 6037 Hisso 2,800.00— 
“ - a 3 C8867 Hisso 2,900.00 — - 
re ” < 3 C6149 Hisso 2,800.00 — Baltimore 
as “ as 3 NC1440 | Oxx6 (Without} 
ee ) 1,200.00— Boston 
i engine ¥ ss 
- ? bi 3 NC6012 Nad 2,200.00— Hartford 
ate “ 2 3 NC6076 | Oxx6 2, .00— Boston 
IrelandNeptune| “ * 5 NC J5 Whirlwind 12,000.00—27 West 57th 
Flying Boat (Entirely overhauled and reconditioned — Engine 70 hours Se., N. ¥. C. 
—5 hours since complete overhaul) 


*Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 
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CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 


“World’s Oldest Flying Organization” 
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CABINETS 
Only $29.75 each 


Seventy-five of THESE HAND- 
SOME HEAVY STEEL DOUBLE 
DOOR CABINETS. Brand new, 
36 in. x 18 in. x 74 in. Dark 
Olive Green Enameled; equipped 
with four adjustable shelves, lock 
and 2 keys. Shipped erected ready 
for use. Price $29.75 each 
f.o.b. cars, Aurora, Ill. 


. New All-Steel Small 
TU Parts Cabinet 


mati iit! The handiest thing you ever saw 
PNT MD MPN TT for conveniently keeping Bolts 


ELERRREEEEE Nets, Drills, Htrews ands thou- LOCKERS 


Made in three styles, illustrated 
9/0 Rees with 56 small drawers and 20 INew—All Steel 
TnL | large drawers. Dimensions of , 
a eas drawers are indicated in the illus- Brand new, thoroughly finished 
eT TT tration. Also furnished with 96 and well - built. | Handsomely 
drawers. enameled in dark olive green. 
Prices: Combination (56 Patented 3-way lock-top, sides and 
small and 20 large drawers) bottom. Two keys with each locker 
as shown in illustration. and a master key with each lot. 





$42.75; 96 small drawers SIZES 

only $49.75. 48 large draw- 12x12x60 in. 12x15x72 in. 
ers only. $39.75. F.0.B. 15x18x72 in. 

N. Y. We are shipping these lockers 


knocked down in sections of 3 and 


6 F.O.B. Cars, Aurora, Ill. 
When inquiring for price be sure 
to mention size, quantity and 
number of lockers to section. 


Write or Wire—Now 























27 W. 24th Street, New York City 


the lowest possible price. Made 





NEW YORK MACHINERY CO., Dept. JLV. 







































TIME CLOCKS 
$150 
Regular Price $292 


Get those time clocks you need at 








by Internationg! Time Recording 
Company. Two-color (red and 
blue) full automatic type, with 
one pair of racks (in and out) 
holding 200 cards. Guaranteed 
in perfect condition. Our price of 
$150 each, f.o.b. New York is 
an exceptional bargain. Out of 
town shipments require an addi- 


tional charge of $10 for crating. f=) ] 








Act immediately. Regular price 


$292. 
Pin, Ff 

5000 TOTE PANS 

Brand New Nesting Type 

















Strongly made of tough 16 gauge steel. The best de- 
signed pan we have ever seen. 


Built to stand the gaff, but 
well finished— 

No rough edges or 
sharp corners. 
They’re a good stand- 
ard size, too—20” x 
12” x 6%” 

Drag holes in both 
ends and strongly 
fagtened handles. 
These Pans have never been used; are nice and 
clean, and free from rust. 


FS a eae ee $1.00 each 
(F.0.B. Aurora, Ill., Shipping Depot). 

LOTS OF 1006 Less 5% 

LOTS OF 200 Special Discount. Less 7% 

LOTS OF 500 Less 16% 











PPROFESSIONAL SERVICES 











SHOWALTER~ASSOCIATES Aeronautical Engineering 


Aeroplane Design 


Panna tie eh nine 5 Airport and Airline Layout 
Stress Analysis—Plant Layout 
2210 ow ap ton pageaed poor jy oe Weta 4 
DETROIT oy competent Engineers 
i UPERIOR AIR SERVICE 
Suite 247 Write or Wire 620 Gary Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


RICHARD V. MurRISON 
Architect 
Specializing in the Architecture 
of Aviation 
Building—Airport Planning—Consulting 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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BARGAINS in rime 


and Space-Saving Equipment for your plant 














The Laboratories and the New Windtunnel 


AERO-KEN of the Tubular Air-Craft Corporation 





are now open for manufacturers and private indi- 
; H H ; viduals desiring to determine the worthiness of 
Aeronautical Engineering their patents or inventions dealing with new type 
Complete Design of her gg ees Helicopters, Ornithopters, etc. 
H Actual flyngmodels, windtunnel and demonstration 
and Stress Analysis models made. Low rates. Far further informa- 
500- tion write 
ml aon ga e be ye Air-Craft Corp., Laboratory 
ington, UD. U. 1125 Farm Road, Secaucus, New Jersey 


Edward A. Stalker, 302 Eng. Bldg. 


AIRPLANE DESIGN 
Stress Analysis 
Performance Tests 
Aerodynamic Investigations 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 




















Aviation Questions Can Not Be Answered 


In Wholesale Lots 


Each individual airplane plant presents a set of highly individual 
problems that must. be answered by expert assistance, taking into con- 
sideration all of the technical peculiarities of the plant under scrutiny. 


You can find the specific answer to your aviation problem 


through this Directory of Professional Service. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


AERONAUTICAL production draftsmen wanted, 
with considerable aircraft experience. Write 

attention Chief Draftsman, Sikorsky Aviation 

Corporation, College Point, L. I., N. Y. 








AIRPLANE draftsmen, first-class, with thorough 

experience in airplane design. Accustomed to 
making and designing and stressing components 
and fittings. A good general knowledge of air- 
plane structural and aerodynamics desirable. 
Give full particulars of experience and testi- 
monials and saiary desired. Communications 
held confidential. Whittelsey Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Howard Ave. & Spruce St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WANTED—By one of the leading aircraft fac- 

tories of the country, a first class trim and 
paint shop mechanic, capable of later taking 
charge of department In replying please give 
complete outline of experience. P-256, Aviation, 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


AIRPORT manager, aeronautical accountant, ex- 

perienced in ground school organization. Also 
have selling experience; dcsires steady position. 
Best of recommendations. Charles. Andrews, 
Municipal Airport, Springfield, Ohio. 








BUSINESS manager who has had unquestionable 

experience, capable of assuming complete 
eharge of purchasing, stock and accounting 
departments. Can also assist with sales. 
PW-268, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., 
New York. 





LIMITED commercial pilot wants position. 120 

hours’ flying time on various ships. Age 25. 
Will fly anywhere. W. Whitehurst, 262 East 
11th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


PARACHUTE jumper, like to make connections 

with party requiring jumper for Sundays and 
holidays. PW-270, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 
36th St.,. New York. 


TRANSPORT Wasp Ford pilot, 250 total 3,700 

hours. Executive ability. Desires to make 
change. Preferably in South or Southeast. 
Good references. PW-266, Aviation, Tenth Ave. 
at 36th St., New York. 











YOUNG man, with several years’ experience in 
land and seaplane operation and maintenance, 
as boat pilot, transport, and can take charge of 
maintenance, wants job, flying or otherwise. 
Raymond Brown, 92 Main St., Mineola, 





YOUNG man, 35 years old, wants position in 

aviation field. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence as automobile mechanic, but will do any- 
thing to help get mechanic’s license. Kenneth 
Bristol, Belchertown, Mass. 








SALESMEN WANTED 
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‘| paid, $3.50. 


A Complete Course 
in Aviation 


By Lieut. G. B. Manly, U. S. Army Air Service, Res. It is 
very complete, and gives thorough and practical information 
on every phase of the subject, “rom the Ground Up.” Wich 
this one book you can be thoroughly posted in Aviation. 
Aerodynamics, Theory of Flight, Airplane Construction, 
Engines, Rigging, Instruments, Weather Forecasting, Naviga- 
tion, Parachutes, and hundreds of other subjects, all thor- 
oughly explained. Note table of Contents. 


There is a big future ahead in Aviation. The man who 
knows is the man who will get’ ahead. This book of about 
400 pages and 185 illustrations will help you. Sent post- 
Catalog free. 








a 
Ne 
CONTENTS 
I. History of Flight. XII. Rigging and Assembling. 
II. Airplane Types and Parts. XIII. Aircraft Instruments. 
Ill. Theory of Flight—Aerodynamics. XIV. e 
IV. Details of Airplane Construction. XV. Aerial Navigation. 
V. Control and Stabilizing Surfaces. XVI. Airports and Airways. 
VI. The Gasoline Engine. XVII. Handling a Ship. 
VII. Airplane and Engine Characteristics. XVIII. Stunts and Maneuvers. 
VIII. Details of Airplane Engines. XIX. Parachutes. 
IX. Carburetors and Fuel Systems. XX. How to Learn 
X. Ignition. XXI. Air Commerce Regulations. 
XI. Airplane Propellers. XXII. Aviation Words and Terms—Definitions. 


Frederick J. Drake & Co., Publishers 
513-179 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Drake Books are for Sale in All Book Stores 








CHEMICAL 


MECHANICAL 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


217 Broadway, New York City 


Specialists in Technical Personnel 
ELECTRICAL 
AVIATION 


Learn Welding 


Laany Pale aus = A a soot 
urning in e t equip 
school in St. Louis; day and eve- 


CIVIL 





ning instruction; no classes; each 
student has unlimited personal 





FINANCE 


Want someone ‘to finance transport course 
approved and insured school. 
already soloed. Age 27, reliable, can fur- 
nish good references. 


F. M. HURNI, R. 1, St. Joe, Ind. 


instruction; no time limit. Full 
course on all the common metals, 


including aeronautical tubing ; 
only $100. Get our money's 
worth. Aeronautical Engineering 


I have Company, 2903 Shenandoah Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo. 











FORTUNE in airplane sales. Under this plan 

a salesman should sell at least one Eaglerock 
a month—a net monthly income for him of 
from $1,000 to $1,500. Our two weeks free 
sales training course makes you ready to get 
the money. We equip salesmen who_ qualify 
with a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can 
offer buyers an easy plan of time purchase. 
Write for details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 
11, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Partners Wanted 
VETERAN pilot wants partner in, or close by 
Cleveland to buy plane on 50/50 basis. BO- 
260, Aviation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 











MISCELLANEOUS 











All About Aviation FREE! 


No matter whether your 
interest is that of stud- 
ent, 
executive, 
mechanic, 
shop 
designer, 
manufacturer or ilay- 
man, you will find this 
comprehensive, 24-page 
catalog a great aid in 
the 
most helpful books on 
any and every phase of 
*aeronautical science. 


Sent Free Upon Request 


Mechanics Press— Av 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 


Over 20,000 
other men 

in the growing 
aviation industry 


instructor, pilot, 
flying field 

hangar or 
man, engineer, 
draftsman, 


selection of the 


see 
this 








ATTENTION Aviators: Valve guides installed 

on OX cylinders, $1.50 per guide: removable 
valve seats installed, $1.00; descriptive litera- 
ture upon request; all work guaranteed. 
Illinois Flying Co. New location, 4 West 4th 
St.. Sterling, Ml. 


MAGNETOS, tachometers, altimeters, air speed 

indicators. For expert test or repair service 
send them to Streed Electric Company 1312 
Harmon Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ing, 





FLIGHT SURGEON 


Graduate of Army School of Aviation Med- 
icine, World War experience, now Depart- 
ment of Commerce Examiner at large avi- 
ation center, with excellent medical train- 
desires place with 
company as flight surgeon. 
PW-251, Aviation 

520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


large 


page! 
ADVERTISE HERE FOR 
QUICK AND PROFITABLE 
RESULTS 


transport 








REBUILD your OX5 with removable graphite 

guides, inserted seats and oversize valve 
action pins. OX5 and Hisso parts. Write for 
circular. Heckman Machine Works, 4026 West 


Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
ITS NEW! 





: Aero kit, patent applied, it con- 

_tains twelve grade “A” cotton patches of 

different sizes and shapes. $1. Joe Edeskuty 

—* 1727 11th Ave., South Minneapolis, 
inn, 





port. 
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Aviation — Employment Available 


now in Milwaukee for men who desire to 

earn while learning aviation. 

in our shops, classrooms and on the air- 

No experience necessary. Write for 

information without obligation. 

AERO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Employment De 


partment AV, 
Second St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADDRESS 


SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 


TENTH AVE AT 36th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Training | is 


Av-5 
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DENVER 


ee H Smt ° 
iia 


GOODLAND 


KANSAS CITY 


DAILY IN 54 HOURS 


Now comes another epoch in the history of midwest air travel— 
The United States Airways, Inc. pioneering in the air over the 





great Kansas prairies where the land pioneers blazed the coach 
trail so many years ago—the FIRST direct air route between 
Kansas City and Denver. 


The Phillips Petroleum Company extends its congratulations, 
and along with this sincere greeting feels a pardonable pride 
in the knowledge that Phillips Aviation Gasoline was chosen 
by the United States Airways, Inc. because of its dependability, 
unvarying quality, and EVEN DISTRIBUTION TO ALL CYLINDERS. 
Available at a steadily increasing number of airports. 


THE GASOLINE THAT CARRIES THE MAIL 


Philli Aviatio 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 
@ 1999, Phillips Petroleum Co. BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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H E WHO GOES ALOFT TODAY— 
WILL GET HIS FRIENDS TO FOLLOW! 
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HE. public’s knowledge of flight 


\ 


is largely second-hand —its 


Deng. ce 





interest is all too much “for 
the other fellow.” The speed of ? 
flying, the safety of planes, the 


ae 





endurance of good engines has 





been repeatedly proven. But.110,000,c00 Amer- - 
icans are on the ground instead of riding the air. 

Some of course will never go up.» Thousands 
will go once and remain anchored to earth there- 
after. But still other thousands upon ‘thousands 
will think with delight of their glorious, practical 
adventure and repeat and repeat. 

Aviation will grow as its “First Flight Club” 


grows. And the way to spin out the miles... to 





build better motors ... and more able planes... 





is to bring flying within the reach of ai// the earth- os 


bound—to encourage by word, by deed, and by 





opportunity given, the millions who ought to fly 


but do not, f 





For the true day of aviation dawns when the 


ownership of a plane is a serious and sensible i 





question ... when a man and his family choose i 
the make and model best suited to their needs... . 


as todav thev choose an automobile. 


Wright séeks to place flying on a practical, bus- 
iness basis. So that all can make their first flight 





ih utter confidence . . . in a knowledge that every- 
thing is shipshape and secure . . . from Whirlwind 


engine to tail skid. 







WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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